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Tbe practical man, who rides in electric cars, talks by J 
le long-distance telephone, and dictates his letters to » I 
tnographer, seldom has time to think that he is the beirl 
lOf all the ages. Yet, however busy be may he, there are I 
loments when the amiLzing phenomenon of articulate 1 
lech comes home to him as a kind of commonplace J 
liracle. To answer some of the questions that occur 
le at such moments is the main purpose of this book. 
Chaptei-5 XIH and XIV are an essential part of the I 
.tment, but have been so adjusted that the reader who I 
finds them abstruse may skip them without scruple. 

Obligations are thankfully acknowledged to a long line I 
of etymologists, lexicographers, and philologists, whom it 
would be mere pedantry to call by name. Tbe writera | 
find themselves especially indebted to the great Oxford 
.Dictionary, to the publications of Professor Skeat, and , 
tile etjTnologieal work of Professor Sheldon in Web- 
's Jnternational Dictionary. Tlianks are also due to 
A, C. Goodell, Esq., Albert Matthews, Esq., and Professor 
Siieidon for particular favors. 

J. B. G. 
G. L. K. I 
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CHAPTER I ■ 

THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 

The expression of oiir thoughts by meiina of language 
is a practice of so long standiug thut we accept it uliuost 
BB an inatinctive performance. Nobody can remember 
I when or how he learned to talk. Indeed, it is seldom 
I pos^ble to recall even those moments in later life when, 
L ifter the art of speech had been acquired, we became 
I familiar with particular words which, as we know well 
k enough, must have been from time to time added to our 
[ personal vocabidjiry. We can, to be sure, remember when 
L we were first introduced to the technical language of some 
I particular science, as mathematics or medicine or political 
I economy. We may even recollect the person from whom 
I we first heard a new phrase which has since become a part 
r habitual stock. And all of us are aware of specitic 
I additions to our vocabulary from that ephemeral element 
tin everyday speech known as 'slang^ which is con- 
I stantly providing us with strange terms that force them- 
I selves upon our attention because everybody employs 
I them, and that rapidly die out only to be replaced by 
I equally grotesque novelties. But the sum-total of our 
kretrospect accounts for only the minutest fraction of 
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our whole oufiK iif 'Vords and phrases. And were it not 
for our ol^u^^iou of infants, who cannot speak at all, 
and of yOHug" t^hildreu, who are piiinfully learning the art 
o£ Bit^eeh', ^ve should inevitably believe that the expression 
/iX'quJ' thought a in language was spoiitaneous action, quite 
■JHrfependeut of our own will and exertions, like breathing 
or the circulation of the blood. 

Yet no phenomenon is more amazing than that of speech. 
Nor can any process be imagined more complicated than 
that by wliich the vocabulary of a highSy developed lan- 
guage, like English, comes into existence and fits itself to 
the multifarious needs of civilized man in the utterance of 
thought and emotion. If to the process of oral speech we 
add the corollary processes of reading and writing, we 
have a series of phenomena which no thinking man can 
contemplate without a kind of awe. 

-' Language is the expression of thought by means of 
words; that is, by means of signs of a peculiar sort made 
with tlt g vo cal organs. Since the tongue is one of the 
most important of these organs, and since we are habitu- 
ally conscious of using it in articulation, we often call our 
language our ' t ongu e," — and the word language itself is 
derived, through the French, from lingua, the Latin name 
for that organ,' 

The origin of language is an unsolved problem. It was 
once supposed that man was created a talking animal; tliat 
is to say, that he could speak immediately on his creation, 
through a s]}eciai faculty inherent in his very nature. 
Some scholars maintained that our first parents were 
instructed in the rudiments of speech by God himself, 
or that language in esse was a gift bestowed by the deity 

' M,E. langnge. from Fr. laagiiir. trum L. lingua. 
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■Immediately after Adam way created. Along with these 
li^piiiions went, in former tiDies, the opinion that Hebrew, 
■be language of the Jewish Scriptures, waa the primitivflj 
ttongue of mankind. None of these views are now ioM 
ivor, either with theologians or with philologists. How-J 
^«ver we conceive the first man to Imve come into exis^l 
Kteuce, we are forced to believe that language as we know^ 
t was a Imman invention. Not language itself, but thol 
^inherent power to frame and develop a language waa the! 
Efairtbright of man. This result, it will he seen, is purely¥ 
" negative. It defines what the origin of langnage was not^M 
but it throws no light on the question what it was, and no J 
satisfactory answer to the question has ever been proposed. I 
I Some scholars believe that human speech originated inl 
t attempt to imitate the sounds of nature, as if i 
lild should call a dog 'bow-wow,' or a cow 'moo." NqI 
kmbt such imitation accounts for a certain number oSM 
words in our vocabulary, but there are great difficulties I 
I carrying out the theory to its ultimate results. All I 
be said is tliat the ' how-wow theory,' as it la I 
asely called, has never been driven from the field. I 
Another view, which may be traced without any great 
fSillicuUy to Herder's attempt to explain 'the speech of 
bmim:ils,' has found a warm defender in Max Miiller. 
fTXccording to this view, which has a specious appearance 
of philosophical profundity, the utterances of primitive J 
man were the spontaneous result, by reflex action, of im- I 
pressions produced upon him by various external phenom- 
ena. Thougli the 'ding-dong theory,' as it is derisively 
called, is now discredited, and. in its entirety, is hardly 
susceptible of intelligible statement, it may, after all, con- 
itin a grain of truth. 
Another partly discredited theory seeks the origin of 
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language in such involuntary exclamations as oh! bah! 
pshaw! and the like. Hence it Is often called the ' pooh- 
pooh theory.' 

The upshot of the whole discussion is a confession of 
ignorance. The impossibility of arriving at the truth is 
mure and more evident, as the stupendous length of man's 
residence upon this planet before the dawn of history is 
more and moro clearly recognized. We do not know, 
and we can never know, how language began. Yet we 
can study some of the processes of its development in 
form and in meaning for a period extending over several 
thousand years, and we find these processes essentially 
identical with those that we can imperfectly observe 
within the limits of our own lifetime. 

Well-chosen words, arranged in a felicitous order, have 
a peculiar cadence which pleases the ear, irrespective of 
any meaning which they convey to the mind,' If the 
cadence is sufficiently measured, the result is verse or, 
to use the popular term, poetry. Now it is a familiar fact 
of literary history that good poetry always precedes good 
prose in the order of development. Indeed, the art of 
writing unmetrical language in a forcible and pleasing 
style is one of the latest achievements of any literature. 

In the eighteenth century, when much attention was 
given to literary and linguistic origins, but when these 
were investigated on a Iwsis rather of sentimental pre- 
possession than of scientific reason, and when the body 
of material available for evidence was extremely scanty 
and had not been properly sifted, a peculiar theory of 

•This ia shown by the popularity of nursery rhymes and similar non- 
Bensical jiiiglta. Compare also 'The Bunting o( tbe Stiark,' nnd Ay- 
touu's parody on Tennysou ; ' Worship Mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the 
Muuut&ins of the Moon.' 
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tlie connection between language and poetry gained very 
general favor. It was expressed in a taking form by 
Hamatin, whose celebrated dictum, 'Poetry is the mother 
t()ngue of man,' was taken up and enforced by Herder in 
3 way that gave it a commanding inQuenee on contempo- 
rary thought, — an influence, indeed, which it lias not 
altogether lost, even iu the present age, whose tendencies 
are so different from those that prevailed a hundred years 
ago- 
Primitive man was conceived by the romantic imagina- 
tion of the eighteenth century as leading an ideal existence. 
Uncornipted by coutact with civilization, he lived near 
to nature, and all nature spoke to him in a voice more 
immediately intelligible than we can now conceive, even 
iu tbe case of a poet like Wordsworth. Thus sympatheti- 
cally impressed by natural phenomena, man gave utterance 
to the thoughts and feelings which they produced witbin 
him in melodious sounds, which instantly took shape 
as poetry. In short, according to this conception, hin- 
guage and song are inseparable, and our poetry is nothing 
but a survival, under more artificial conditions, of the 
primitive language which mankind uttered iu the Golden 






Such theories are now known to be based on a false 
Lception of the history of mankind as well as of the 
nature of articulate speech. Yet, like all theories that 
have at any time commanded the assent of thinking men, 
they must embody, in an imperfect expression, some quan- 
tum of truth. Primitive man may not have sung like 
the birds, but there is certainly a natural rhythm in 
lauguuge to which the mind and feelings immediately 

ipood, just as there is a natural rhythm in the beat- 
of the heart, the drawing of the breath, and even in 
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raying of Hamaim may be justified if we 
ith the license that all oracles demand. 
Dcess of figurative language, no device of 
•hetoric, no whim even of pedantic theoriz 
;e, which does not find its parallel over an( 
the unstudied processes of our ordinary s 
•foundly true that 'all language is poetry.'^ 

'or further remarks on the origin of language see p. 391 







■When we examine the dictionary of any highly devel- 
oped language like English, we are impressed not only | 
with the enormous estent of the vocahnlary, but with ita 
infinite variety. There are plain words for common things 
(as bread, atone, house, child, Aorsf) and simple physical 
acts (as eat, drink, run, climb'); there are formal or digni- 
fied or poetical words for equally simple conceptions (like 
residence, progeny, quaff, masticate') ; there are vague words 
(like thing, affair, matter, act, do) and scientific terms of > 
id exactness (like oxygen, atmosphere, chloride, carbon^ J 
late); there are abstract terms for mental and moral ^ 
qualities (as sagacity, carelessness, probity, honor') and ad- 
jectives describing persons who exemplify these qualities i 
(as sagacious, careless, honest, honorahle); there are words I 
Isf a distinctly uudignilied character (like chum, crank, 
\mh002le, blubber, hawl, fizzle), others so dignified as to be 
icommon in familiar talk (as remvnerative, cmoliimeTit, 
'.emost/miry, recalcitrant') or so high-sounding as hardly 
be allowable even in elaborate writing (as exacerbate, 
thinnation, adumbrate); there are words which have 
tical associations (as golden, roseate, silver-tongued^ 
\m&ol, soaring, eteme), and others so prosaic that every 
it avoids them (as fry, exchequer, discount, cross-ques- • 
extra, medium, misceUaneous ) ; there are words so J 
;lmical as to be understood by specialists only (as elee- , 
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trolyBi%^ cotyledon^ ontology^ quaternions)^ and others so 
childish as to be confined to the dialect of the nursery (as 
naughty^ mammy ^ dady dolly). 

Frequently, too, we find a number of different words 
('synonyms,' we call them) for what is essentially the 
same idea : ^ a«A, requesU beseech^ pray^ heg^ petition^ suppli- 
cate^ entreaty implore^ solicit^ crave^ importune; angry, 
wrathfvly incensed^ irritated, vexed, resentful, enraged, furi- 
ous, indignanU exasperated, irate, hot, infuriated; join, 
unite, associate, unify, link, connect, couple, combine.'^ 

The same marvellous variety shows itself when we study 
the different meanings of a single word. Thus figure may 
be equally well applied to a person's form, a polygon, a 
numerical sign, an elaborate drawing or picture in a book, 
a metaphor or simile ; energy may be used in a general 
sense or in the technical language of science (' the con- 
servation of energy^); property may be a quality, one's 
possessions, or (in theatrical language) a thing or utensil 
used in setting the stage ; character may refer to one's 
personal qualities, or it may denote a mark or sign in 
writing or printing, or it may be colloquially used for an 
eccentric person. 

The question is immediately suggested : Whence does a 
nation provide itself with this enormous mass of words, 
with their multifarious meanings so aptly differentiated as 
to express all the aspects of any conception that can occur 
to the mind of civilized man ? 

In the first place, no people is perfectly homogeneous. 



1 So-called synonyms almost always differ from each other in some 
shade of meaning, or in emphasis, or at all events in their connotations. 

^ The reader may easily multiply examples by collecting, for instance, 
the synonyms for awkward, beautiful, healthy, strange, throw, go, law, 
sin, people, custom. 
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this is strikingly true of the English nation, which i«1 

.xon and Norman and Dane," as Tennyson wrote, and] 

lUic as well. Each component part of the population 1 

itrtbutea its proportion of worda, — small or large, but J 

Iways chnraeteristic. and distinct in many particulars from J 

mtributions of all the rest. Then, too, all cultivated 1 

iguages have borrowed much from outside nations with I 

horn they have come iu contact in war or trade or liters I 

ture. Our own language, as we shall see, hiis enriched | 

itself in this way from every quarter of the globe. 

The varied materials thus brought together are con- I 
kntly subjected tt whgt may he called mechanical pr*- | 
of growth.* Every language has its machinery of I 
fixes and sutlixes and compounds, by means of which a I 
gle word may become the centre of a considerable group 1 
related terms : as, true, tru-th, truly, un-true, un-tru-lg, 
"iru-th-fut, tru-th-ful-nens, etc. 

But these causes are not sufficient to explain the richness 
and complexity of our speech. Such a result was achieved 
only when this great mass of variously derived material 
been subjected for centuries to the language-making 
lostiDct; that is, to the poetic faculty of man. The dictum 
that 'all language is poetry,' then, if properly understood, 
goes far toward answering the question with which we 1 
»te concerned. 

The essentially poetical or figurative character of lan- 
guage may easily be seen by comparing a number of 
iges from the poets with ordinary prosaic expressions. 
When Wordsworth writes, in Laodamia, — 

The goiJs approve. 
The depth, and not the tuiuiill o£ the soul, 

> lliese processes will be studied in Chapters XIU, XIV. 
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the imaginative power of his phrasing at once appeals to 
us. If, however, we compare such common expressions as 

* He was deeply moved,' ''profoundly affected,' * from the 
bottom of my heart;' we recognize the same figure of 
speech. In other words, the poetical history of Words- 
worth's line goes back to that unknown time when some 
primitive poet, without knowing that he was talking 
poetry, first applied to the emotions words which in 
their literal sense were only applicable to the physical 
conception of depth. As time has passed, the primitive 
metaphor has grown so familiar that it has ceased to be a 
metaphor. It has become merely an ordinary meaning of 
a group of common words. The modern poet, perceiv- 
ing the imaginative significance of this usage, elaborated 
the figure it embodied, phrased it anew with conscious 
literary art, and thus, in an instant, restored it to its full 
poetic rights. Similarly, w« may compare with *the 
tumult of the soul,' such prose expressions as 'his mind 
was disturbed,^ 'his agitation was painful to witness,' 
'the violence of his emotion,^ — each of which, though no 
longer felt as figurative, embodies a metaphor precisely 
similar to Wordsworth's.^ We are not at this moment 
concerned with the ethical or philosoj^hical contents of 
Wordsworth's line, for these might have been stated, 
with perfect accuracy, in the plainest terms, but merely 
with the poetical language in which he clothed his 
thought. 

When Banquo says to Macbeth that the witches' saluta- 
tion ' might yet enkindle him unto the crown,' we perceive 

1 Disturb is to * drive asunder in disorder,* from L. dis-, * apart,' and 
turba, * disorder,' *a riotous crowd.' Agitation comes from L. agito^ 
*to drive to and fro.' Violence is from vis, 'force.' Emotion is the 

* act of moving (one) away,' * disturbance (of mind).' 
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tat enkindle is used metaphorically. So, also, 
|lacbeth declares 

' I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my ititenL' 

tut we feel the figure less vividly in such a phra 
'id with ambition,' and in tlie terms imtiyation and I 
^ettitive we are not conscious of any metiiphor whatever, 
■et instigation comes from a root which means ' to goad,' 1 
Jnd incentive means literally 'that which seta the tnne' 
[from L. i*n and canere, 'to sing') ; so that both these ] 

rords were, in their first application to 'motives' oi" 
promptings,' quite as poetical as either enkindle or gpur. 
The ordinary processes by which words change their 
meanings are, then, essentially the same as the devices of 
poetry ; or, to express the fact more accurately, the fig- 
urative language of poetry differs from the speech of 
common life mainly in employing fresher figures, or in 
revivifying those which have lost their freshness from age 

Id constant use. 
Language is fossil poetry which is constantly being ] 
»rked over for the uses of speech. Our commonest ] 
trds are worn-out metaphors. 
Time, depend is literally ' to hang from ' (L. de- j 
ndo); egregiom means 'selected from the [common] 
herd ' (L. e, * from,' and grex, gregis, ' herd ') ; gpoil means 
*to strip,' i.e. 'to strip off the armor, etc., of a slain 
' defeated enemy'; /ro«( means 'forehead' (L. /ron», 
m) ; to /ret is originally ' to eat up,' ' to devour ' 
. fretan, for-^ 'away,' and etan, 'eat'), — compare 
[nawtng anxiety'; precocious means 'too early ripe' 
. praeeox, from prae-, ' before,' and coquo, ' to cook,' 
ripen ') ; to thrill is literally ' to bore,' ' to pierce,' 
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and is related to drill (the same word is seen in nostril^ 
formerly no9ethrii)\ Bullen means at first 'solitary' and 
comes (through the French) from L boIu%^ * alone' 
(whence our adjective %ole). 

Such illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. In- 
deed, almost every word that we shall have occasion to 
study will serve as an example, for the processes that we 
are considering go on incessantly so long as a language 
is alive. We shall find that there is no device which we 
are accustomed to call poetical, no similitude so slight, no 
metaphor so strained or so commonplace, that language 
has not seized upon it to make new forms of expression 
as the needs of advancing thought required them. Even 
when the resultant words appear intensely prosaic, the 
processes that created them are identical with those of 
artistic poetry. 

This important truth may be further illustrated in the 
growth of words from a single root. 

The Indo-European family of languages (to which be- 
long Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, English, and many other 
tongues) had a simple linguistic form (a 'root') pet, 
which signified 'rapid motion across the field of vision.'^ 
This root is clearly seen in the Latin verb peto. Since 
such motion is produced either by falling or by flying^ 
words with these meanings have been formed from th# 
root PET in various languages of our family. ^ But such 
motion may include also the idea of 'intentional direc- 
tion.' Hence other words from the same root have ac^ 
quired the sense of 'aim,' and, by the transference from 
actual to figurative aim, the meanings (originally meta- 
phorical) of 'seek' and 'ask.' All three senses, 'aim,' 

^ For the nature of roots and stems see Chapter XIII. 
a Thus, Gr. r/rrw, inrviw, * I fall ' ; r^To/uw, » I fly.' 
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^seekv^ and ^waik^ are foani in dk& Lacin v^erb /«£«. 
Thus from this one root pet. we have. c>t Tan^K «ti±er- 
entiations of meaning* saeh word» ^ js ti^e fioili j^rza^' = — 



Latin pemmoj *a meaas of ^ptZr' *a vine,.' -a Jsadusr.' — -vmuk. 

through the French, the Eagfaa /cm. ^jcfrrriaiTj uoosii lo a pidl 

used for wiitiDg. bat aov exftpaAffd lo ocoer 'ier^eiesi ; iGBci pen. 

gold pen. strlographie pen. etc). 
Greek vtwi« (/iiSftf). *a fiDiit^' — then, ijpzasrpsij. *a 911*' 31 

grammar (since the genime:. dasxrv^ ^ofi ociii»r «>a»jsi - .royii^ ' 

cases were conceired a» ffLLim^ ^wtsf /rim la^ acraizusri*;. vxca 

was Cancifnlhr caDed the ^ vprizhs caiae > 
ta^peftfs, 'a force of forward mofetn e nt,' — ins. TagnL iml i^msi-x^ 
ap-peUiej ^a craring* (of bodr or miiMi'iL 
re-peatj ^to go ba^ f» ^ sotnethiB^' -co take ip> a TBrng a «wn.tiii 

time.' 
petition^ 'a seeking/ *a request.* 
com-pedHonj *a seeking together.' — cb«i. ^sc^^aZj. -rirwr' Tjx 

modem times applied eapMsaHj :*> T.-daKrr-'.A. r:Ti,Lr7 . 
petulant, 'butting' (as goats do). 'Sttaekinx,' — liu:^ izT'^nsLT^lj. l:r 

<ill-hamored,'< 



Another root, pr, meant -clean." and tLen^o^ cas^*^ th^ 
Latin adjectives /ntfiis. •clean." and pmrwf, •cliear/ FVyra 
ptUuM arose a verb /ntfiO, -to cleAn/ la a T:r:*><jiear:r.g 
country, deaning is particnlarlv • pruning." and fro2& tr^u 
idea, specially applied in surgery, we z^i ampHt.nfM/A. 
In mercantile' language *to clean up accooat--*' ( yuf^art 
ratxonui) became a common expression for •r^:kori;rj^/ 
and finally ^accounts" (rati^/H^i') was dr^/pj^ei and //«i^> 
was used for * reckon ' in general Tas in comput/itiKm ) . From 
* reckon' we pass easily to •think."* and this becomes the 

1 These words are boilt op by the mechankal oKaui of wori-forma' 
tioDS dereloped in the Taricus bumias^. Sacb fc/nziaxiTe m^;LabkK wjJl 
be treated later (see Chapters XIII. XiV; . 

* Compare the proTindal use of / reckon far * I think,* in both Kng- 
land and America. 
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ruling sense of puto (as in the adjective putative). From 
the same mercantile dialect comes impiUo, ^reckon in,' 
* credit or charge to the account of,' whence we get impu- 
tation. From ' considering ' or ' turning back to observe * 
(cf. re-gard^ respect, both meaning originally *to look 
back') we get the word reputation; and deputation is 
derived from another idea of 'consideration carried out 
in resolve,^ Thus from a root signifying originally * clean,' 
the imagination of the race, utilizing the mechanical means 
which the laws of derivation and composition afford, has 
gradually formed a group of words of the most varied 
meaning. Vine-dressing, surgery, mathematics, commerce, 
and politics are all included within this circle, and one 
word (reputation) is general enough to apply to all men. 
Finally we may establish the poetical character of 
language by a striking and conclusive test. Literature 
has been attentively studied, as literature^ for hundreds 
and even thousands of years. Hence there has grown up 
among scholars a set of technical terms, — the names of 
the so-called ' figures of speech,' — which designate what 
are commonly regarded as the ornaments or devices that 
characterize the poetical style as opposed to the speech of 
everyday life. Yet it is easy to see that all of these 
'figures' are perfectly familiar* in our ordinary talk. 
Metaphor^ the most important of all figures, we have 
already considered. It occurs everywhere, and one can 
hardly utter a sentence without employing it. Every 
occupation of mankind, every subject (however remote) 
that engages man's attention, has furnished us with meta- 
phorical expressions.^ We shall have occasion to return 
to this point again and again. For the present we may 

1 The particular soarces of the English vocabulary will be discussed in 
later chapters. 
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US to other figures, malting a. selectioa from those c 

I in the list communly printed in works oa gramniar J 
t rhetoric. 

mile is involved in the great class of English adjec-l 
^ves that end in -ly, which is an abraded form of /lie.^'l 
"bus a * manly hoy ' is a boy who is ' like a man ' in certaia | 
raits of character. So cowardly, ruffianly, taintly, homely 1 
J* like home,' and so 'ordinary,' 'commonplace,' witb b| 
inrther development of meaning in America to 'hard-' 
tatured,' 'plain'). Still clearer cases of simile are thai 
lore recent adjectives compounded with like: as, child- 
Jke, lionlike, birdlike, homelike, etc. 

Metonymy is the figure by which a thing is designated, 
not by its own name, but by the name of something that 
resembles or suggests it, — as in Tennyson's 'the bright 
death' for 'the keen fatal knife,' or Hovnca's Pontica ptnu» 
■_for ' ship of wood from Pontus." This * figure ' is so com- J 
Hnon in ordinary speech that it seldom attracts our atten-^ I 
^Bion. Thus we say irons for ' fetters,' ylansea for ' specta- I 
Hplfis,' or 'drinking-gliisses.' the hiife for 'surgery,' canvat I 
^■lltr 'sails.' gtyle (from L. stilus, a writing implement) 1 
^Por ' manner of writing.' hilboen for ' shackles ' (from Bilbao^ I 
in Spain, famous for its iron und steel), and so on. Many 1 
of the words thus treated are perfectly prosaic, but the I 
process is the same as that of poetry. A man's linen or I 
^^lannels are just as much metonymy as Milton's 'nodding J 
^pkorror ' for the branches of a thick and dismal forest. I 

H, Synecdoche (the part for the whole, the genus for the j 
^Bnecies, or vice versa') is seen in 'sixty head' (of cattle), 
^Vfifty tail' (of ships), 'a bottomry bond,' •■a. poll tax." a I 
^^Vmshop, a ffin-palaee, a cutthroat for a • murderer,' a hang- 
^bun for an ' executioner.' 
^L > Sua pp. 1S6-S for del^ls. 
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Antonomasia^ or the use of a person's name for any one 
who resembles him, is very common : a Solomon^ a Shy- 
lock^ ' a Daniel come to judgment,' a McecenaSj * a regular 
Nero,^ 'a Roland for an Oliver.^ 

Hyperbole is natural in unstudied speech: ' I beg a tJiou- 
sand pardons,' ' scared to deaths"" ' I'd give the world to see 
him.' Expressions of approval and disapproval are es- 
pecially affected by hyperbole ('good for nothing,' *a 
magnificent idea'), and the language of schoolgirls is 
proverbially made up of it: * thanks awfully,' 'extrava- 
gantly fond,' 'tremendously angry,' 'immensely obliged.' 

Antithesis is frequent in the commonest expressions: 
as, ' up and down,' ' hither and yon,' ' this way and 
that.' So, 'Napoleon the Little,' 'Prince and Peasant.' 

Alliteration^ a favorite poetic fancy, is found in such 
phrases as, ' tit for tat,' ' blind as a bat,' ' spick and span,' 
'the seven senses,' 'neck or nothing,' ' rough and ready.' 

Onomatopoeia has given rise to such words as whiz^ buzz^ 
chickadee^ bobolink^ and countless others. Many of them 
are humorous, and not a few are slangy. 

Irony appears in 'a pretty how-d'ye-do! ' 'Here's rich- 
ness! ' and other colloquialisms. Horace's 'splendide 
mendax' is called a poetical oxymoron^ but such phrases 
as ' a magnificent failure,' ' a beautiful imbroglio,' ' to swim 
like a stone,' show the same figure, — the joining of two 
inconsistent words ) produce a peculiar rhetorical effect. 

Catachresis^ as it is called by the pedantic grammarians, 
— that is, an 'abuse' of language consisting in the em- 
ployment of a harsh metaphor, — is not peculiar to the 
poets. A well-known writer has ventured ' He spasmed to 
him,' to express the act of a boy making signs to another 
by contortion of the face. This is not likely to become 
good English, but it might easily become slang, and ' mis- 
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I uses of langaage ' quite as extraordinary have often made | 
tleir way into our vocabulary. 'To jockey a confiding 
partner' is an example. A chdu»h ia a Turkish official 
interpreter; in 1609, u particular chlunh is said to have 
distinguished himself by swindling anumljerof merchants 
in London; hence chouse for -defraud,' — a sufficiently ■ 
good instance of catachretit in its origin. 
^_ Litotes, or understateoient, is found in all languages, but 
^■JS heard particularly in New England provincialisms, as 
^H^ell as in slang. It comes partly from euphemism, and ^ ] 
^Hpartly from caution or hesitation. Thus we have 'the 
^Vlate unpleasantness ' for the Civil War, ' no conjuror ' for | 
^H* stupid person, 'pretty well' and 'so-so' for 'in good I 
^Hiltettlth.* The sarcastic rather.' may be compared. 
^H Periphragig, like litotes, is a favorite means of avoiding j 
^Hplain language: 'he came to grief,' 'T hope nothing will, I 
^H)iappen to him,' ' I am inclined to think your accounts are | 
^H>not very accurate,' will serve as example! 
^H Pleonaem, ttr the practice of saying the same thing twice I 
^Hover in the same expression, is a universal characteristio 1 
^Birf speech: as, 'go back again,' 'reared up,' 'gii away J 
^Blfrom here,' 'he fell down and jumped up again.' Exces- 
^^rave pleonasm is of course objectionable, but it is idle for 
^V)^e purist to object to such idiomatic phrases as those 
^■iRrliich we have just cited. They are of the very fibre of 
^Bjitnguage. Aswell complain of 'JohnSi-ohn! 'or 'no! nol ' _ 
^^■OD the ground that one John or one no would suffice. The I 
^^fedouble comparative (_- moil -unkindegt cut of all '), formerly \ 
^^Bn good use, is an excellent example of pleonasm.^ The same 
^^Bendeocy may be seen in such compounds as inexsvperahilis. 

^^H ' Muiy fonns vhich appear to be unks are really insiances of ' doajjls I 
^^nompnrison.' Tlitia aeartr is near (rnmpamtive of nigh) with a coinparft-'^ 
^^Kive RufBx -er added, Siinilarly /artker, nethennoil, uppermogt, atid ta a 
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Thus we have subjected the principle that ' language is 
poetry ' to a variety of tests. We have compared specific 
passages of poetry with ordinary phraseology, and have 
found a similarly metaphorical character in both. We 
have observed the imaginative nature of the development 
of many meanings from a simple root-idea. We have 
recognized the existence of many so-called * figures of 
speech' in the commonest locutions of everyday life. 
We may feel certain, therefore, that the principle is a 
sound one, and may utilize it whenever it appears to be 
useful in our further study of English words. 

on. Compare the incorrect furtherer and furthereat^ which are simply 
examples of the same tendency that have not had the fortune to gain 
admittance to good UnguiBtic society. Cf . p. 200. 




CHAPTER III 

I.BARNED WORDS AND POPUXAR WOR 

Is every cultivated language there are two great classes 
if words which, taken together, comprise the whole vocabu- 
ity. First, there are those words with which we become 
ifiquainted io ordinary conversation, — which we learn, 
lat is to say, from the members of our own family and 
om our familiar associates, and which we should know 
led use even if we could not read or write. They con- 
cern the common things of life, and are the stock in trade 
of all who speak the language. Such words may be 
called "popular," since they belong to the i>eople at large 
pnd are not the exclusive possexsiou of a limited class. 

On the other hand, our language includes a multitude 
Df words which are comparatively seldom used in ordinary 
Bonversation. Their meamng.s are known to every edu- 
cated person, hut there la little occasion to employ them 
tt home or in the market-place. Our first acquaintance 
with them comes not from our mother's lips or from the . 
lalk of our schoolmates, but from books that we read, 
Ktures that we hear, or the more formal conversation 1 
»f highly educated speakers, who are discussing some ' 
articular topic in a style appropriately elevated above 
he habitual level of everyday life. Such words are 
ailed ' learned,' and the distinction between them and 
popular ' words is of great importance to a right under- 
tanding of liuguiatic process. 
19 
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The difference between popular and learned words may 
be easily seen in a few examples. We may describe a girl 
as 'lively' or as 'vivacious.' In the first case, we are 
using a native English formation from the familiar noun 
life. In the latter, we are using a Latin derivative which 
has precisely the same meaning. Yet the atmosphere of 
the two words is quite different. No one ever got the 
adjective lively out of a book. It is a part of everybody's 
vocabulary. We cannot remember a time when we did 
not know it, and we feel sure that we learned it long 
before we were able to read. On the other hand, we must 
have passed several years of our lives before learning the 
word vivacious. We may even remember the first time 
that we saw it in print or heard it from some grown-up 
friend who was talking over our childish heads. Both 
lively and vivacious are good English words, but lively is 
'popular' and vivacious is 'learned.' 

From the same point of view we may contrast the fol- 
lowing pairs of synonyms:^ the same^ identical; speech^ 
oration ; fire^ conflagration ; choose^ select ; brave^ valorous ; 
swallowing^ deglutition; striking^ percussion ; building^ edi- 
fice ; shady ^ umbrageous; puckery^ astringent; learned^ 
erudite; secret^ cryptic; destroy^ annihilate; stiffs rigid; 
flabby^ flaccid ; queer ^ eccentric ; behead^ decapitate ; rounds 
circular; thin^ emaciated; fat^ corpulent; truthful^ ve- 
racious; try^ endeavor; bit^ modicum; piece^ fragment ; 
sharp J acute ; crazy ^ maniacal ; king^ sovereign ; book^ volume ; 
lying^ mendacious ; beggar^ mendicant ; teacher^ instructor ; 
play^ drama ; air^ atmosphere ; painty pigment. 

The terms ' popular ' and ' learned,' as applied to words, 
are not absolute definitions. No two persons have the 

1 Not all the words are exact synonyms, but that is of no importance in 
the present discussion. 
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same stock of words, and the same word may be ' popular ' 
ill one mao's vociibul>iry and 'learned* iii another's.* I 
There are also difTerent grades of 'popularity'; indeed J 
there is in reality a continuous gradation from infantile I 
words like mamma and papa to suoh erudite derivatives I 
as concatenation and cntaidyBm. Still, the division into'i 
'learned* and 'popular' is convenient and sound. Dis- 
pute-s may arise as to the classification of any particular 1 
wont, but there can be no difference of opinion about the 
general principle. We must he careful, however, to avoid 
_9Uscouception. When we call a word 'popular," we do 
t mean that it is a favorite word, but simply that it be- 
ings to the people as a whole, — that is, it is everybody's i 
(lord, not the possession of a limited number. When we 
word ■ learned.' we do not mean that it is UHed by 
ibolars alone, but simply that its presence in the English 
Kabuliiry is due to books and the cultivation of literature 
ither than to the actual needs of ordinary conversation. 
I Here is one of the main differences between a cultivated 
lod an uucultivated language. Both possess a large stock l 

' popular * words ; but the cultivated language is also 
■eh in 'learned* words, with which the ruder tongue has i 
lot provided itself, simply because it has never felt the I 
^Aeed of them. 

In English it will usually be found that the so-called I 
larned words are of foreign origin. Most of them are I 
;rived from French or Latin, and a considerable number 1 
I (ireek. The reason is obvious. The development | 

■It ia huttrucllve to study one's own vocabularj' from tbU po[nt of 
r, — mttlcing a Hit of (1) Ihoee words which we feel sure ne lenrned ' 
Kehildhood. (S) tlitse wUich we liave lesirned in later life, but not fron 
Wlu. (:]) thiiae which have entered onr vocabuliu; from books. W 
11 kl«a Hud it usvlul to consider the dlSereace b«lweea our reading I 
CBbulary lUid our speakiug vocabulary. 
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of English literature has not been isolated, but has taken 
place in close connection with the earnest study of foreign 
literatures. Thus, in the fourteenth century, when our 
language was assuming substantially the shape which it 
now bears, the literary exponent of English life and 
thought, Geoffrey Chaucer, the first of our great poets, 
was profoundly influenced by Latin literature al^ well 
as by that of France and Italy. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Greek and Latin classics were 
vigorously studied by almost every English writer of any 
consequence, and the great authors of antiquity were 
regarded as models, not merely of general literary form, 
but of expression in all its details. These foreign influ- 
ences have varied much in character and intensity. But 
it is safe to say that there has been no time since 1350 
when English writers of the highest class have not looked 
to Latin, French, and Italian authors for guidance and 
inspiration. From 1600 to the present day the direct 
influence of Greek literature and philosophy has also 
been enormous, — affecting as it has the finest spirits in 
a peculiarly pervasive way, — and its indirect influence is 
quite beyond calculation. Greek civilization, we should 
remember, has acted upon us, not merely through Greek 
literature and art, but also through the medium of Latin, 
since the Romans borrowed their higher culture from 
Greece. 

Now certain facte in the history of our language have 
made it peculiarly inclined to borrow from French and 
Latin. The Norman Conquest in the eleventh century 
made French the language of polite society in England ; 
and, long after the contact between Norman-French and 
English had ceased to be of direct significance. in our lin- 
guistic development, the reading and speaking of French 
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I the study of French literature formed an important 1 
t of the education of English-speaking men and women. 
When literary English was tn process of formation in the ' 
fourteenth and tifteenth centuries, the authors whose works i 
determined the cultivated vocabulary were almost as famil- 1 
iar with French a» with their mother tongue, and it was I 
llierefore natural that they should borrow a good mauy 
^rench words. Uut these same authors were also familiar 1 
pith Latin, which, though called a dead language, has I 
Bways been the professional dialect of ecclesiastics and a 1 
la/rarica for educated men. Thus the bori-owing from ' 
renoh and from Latin went on side by side, and it is often 
llpossible to say from which of the two languages a par- 
Boular English word is taken. The practice of natumiiz- 
ng French and Latin words was, then, firmly established 
the fourteenth century, and when, in the sixteenth 
mtury, there was a great revival of Greek studies ia 
bgland, the close literary relations between (ireece and 
jiome facilitated the adoption of a considerable number 
I words from the Greek. Linguistic processes are cumu- 
! one does not stop when another begins. Hence 
I find all of these influences active in increasing the 
modern vocabulary. In particular, the language of sci- 
ence has looked to Greece for its terms, as the language 
of abstract thought has drawn its nomenclature from 
#tin. 

f It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that 
1 our ' popular ' terms are of native origin, and that all i 
^eign derivatives are 'learned." The younger and li 
tUtivated members of a community are naturally inclined 
t imitate the speech of the older and more cultivated. 
le, as time has passed, a great number of French and 
Btin words, and even some that are derived from the 
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Greek, have made themselves quite at home in ordinary 
conversation. Such words, whatever their origin, are as 
truly popular as if they had been a part of our language 
from the earliest period. 

Examples of such popular ^ words of foreign derivation 
are the following : — 

From French : army^ arresU hay^ card^ catchy city^ chase^ 
chimney y convey ance^ deceive^ entry ^ engine^ forge j hour, let- 
ter, mantle, mason, merchant, manner, mountain, map, move^ 
navy, prince, pen, pencil, parlor, river, rage, soldier, second, 
table, veil, village. 

From Latin : accommodate, act, add, adopt, animal, 
anxious, applause, arbitrate, auction, agent, calculate, cancer, 
circus, collapse, collision, column, congress, connect, coi} se- 
quence, contract, contradict, correct, creation, cucumber, 
curve, centennial, decorate, delicate, dentist, describe, diary, 
diffident, different, digest, direct, discuss, divide, educate, 
elect, emigrant, equal, erect, expect, extra, fact, genius, genu- 
iyie, graduate, gratis, horrid, imitate, item, joke, junction, 
junior, major, magnificent, medicine, medium, miser, obsti- 
nate, omit, pagan, pastor, pauper, pedal, pendulum, permit, 
picture, plague, postpone, premium, prevent, prospect, pro- 
tect, quiet, recess, recipe, reduce, regular, salute, secure, 
series, single, species, specimen, splendid, strict, student, 
subscribe, subtract, suburb, suffocate, suggest, tedious, timid, 
urge, vaccinate^ various, ventilation, vest, veto, victor, vim^ 
vote. 

From Greek: anthracite, apathy, arsenic, aster, athlete, 
atlas, attic, barometer, biography, calomel, catarrh, catholic, 
catastrophe, catechism, caustic, chemist, crisis, dialogue, 
diphtheria, elastic, encyclopedia, hector, homeopathy, iodine, 
lexicon, microscope, monotonous, myth, neuralgia, panic, 

1 The exact grade of * popularity ' differs in these examples (see p. 21). 
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tnorama, photograph, skeleton, gfrychnim; lar/ics, teleyraph, 1 
MiV, zoSloyy. 

No language can borrow extensively from foreigaJ 
sources without losing a good many words of its own. 1 
Kence. if we compare the oldest form of English (Anglo-' 
■axon) with our modern sjieech, we shall discover thaifil 
nany words that were common in Anglo-Saxon have gonel 
[uile out of use. being replaced by their foreign equiva- T 

The 'learned' word has driven out the 'popular' 
vord, and has thureupon, in many cases, become ' popular ' 
tself. Thus instead of A.S, here' we use the French word 

,* instead of thegn or theotv, the P'rench word tervaiit;m 
08t«ad of teipheri' (a compound of the Anglo-Saxon wor^l 
br thip and that for army'), we use navy; instead ol^ 
tictl, we say larye; instead of iig^\ victory; instead ofl 
(Ji(Ai*; very; instead of Idf, we say remamder or remnant,! 
-and so on. 

Curiously enough, it sometinieji happens that when both ■ 
lie nstive and the foreign word utill have a place in ourl 
inguage, the latter has become the more popular, — the 1 
brmer being relegated to the higher or poetical style. I 
it Ik more natural for us to say .divitle (from L. 1 
KWrfo) than eleave (from A.S, clifaa) ; travel than far 
wer than »tream; easlle than burg; residence than dwell- ! 
^; remain than abide; expect i\ia.n ween; pupil or geholar 
mi) Uarner; destruction than bale; protect or defend than ( 
\ield; immediately than straightway; encourage than i 
nrten; present than bestow; firm than steadfast; direct ' 
OiTi forthright ; impetuous tlian heady; modest than shame- 
etd; prinoe than atkeling; noise or tumult or disturbance 
1 din; people than/o/A;' prophet than soothsayer; fate 

> Fare Is still common as a noun and in figivntive sunxes. 
■ Bui the irr^ular plural foltt is a common colloquinlisni. 
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than weird; lancer than spearman; I intend than I am 
minded; excavate than delve; resist than withstand; beau- 
tiful than goodly ; gracious than kindly. The very fact 
that the native words belong to the older stock has made 
them poetical ; for the language of poetry is always more 
archaic than that of prose. 

Frequently we have kept both the native and the for- 
eign word, but in different senses, thus increasing our 
vocabulary to good purpose. The foreign word may be 
. more emphatic than the native : as in brilliant^ bright; 
scintillate^ sparkle; astonishment^ wonder; a conflagration^ 
a fire; devour^ eat up; labor ^ work. Or the native word 
may be more emphatic than the foreign : as in stench^ 
odor; straightforward^ direct; dead^ deceased; murder^ 
homicide. Often, however, there is a wide distinction in 
meaning. Thus driver differs from propellor ; child from 
infant; history from tale; book from volume; forehead 
from front; length from longitude ; moony from lunar; 
sunny from solar; nightly from nocturnal; churl from 
villain; wretch from miser; poor man from pauper; run 
across from occur; run into from incur; fight from debate. 

From time to time attempts have been made to oust 
foreign words from our vocabulary and to replace them by 
native words that have become either obsolete or less 
usual (that is to say, less popular). Whimsical theorists 
have even set up the principle that no word of foreign 
origin should be employed when a native word of the 
same meaning exists. In English, however, all such 
efforts are predestined to failure. They result, not in a 
simpler and more natural style, but in something unfamiliar, 
fantastic, and affected. Foreign words that have long been 
in common use are just as much English as if they had 
been a part of our language from the beginning. There 
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I rational theory on which they should be shunned.1 

t would be just as reasonable for an Englishman whose I 

IDcestors had lived in the island ever since the time ol| 

lEing Alfred, to disown as his countrymen the descendants I 

Frenchman or & German who settled there three I 

mdred years ago. The test of the learned or the-l 

topular character of a word is not its etymology, but thea 

lets relating to its habitual employment by plain speaker8.:M 

Hor is there any principle on wliich, of two expressionSil 

imt which is popular should be preferred to that which iai 

irned or less familiar. The sole criterion of choice! 

insists in the appropriateness of one's language to the"! 

kbject or the occasion. It would be ridiculous to address I 

Icrowd of soldiers in the same language tbat one would I 

pkploy in a council of war. It woiild be no less ridiculous I 

I harangue an assembly of generals as if they were a ] 

regiment on the eve of battle. The reaction against the | 

excessive I^tinization of English is a wholesome tendency, 1 

but it becomes a mere "fad" when it is carried out in a ] 

ctrinaire manner. As Chaucer declares;^ 

Ek Plato seith. whoso that can him rede, 
'The wordes mot be coaiu to the dede." 

r Every educated person has at least two ways of speaking 

B mother tongue- The first is that which he employs in 

I family, among his familiar friends, and on ordinary 

isions. The second is that which he uses in discoursing 

I more complicated subjects, and in addressing persons 

with whom he is less intimately acquainted. It is, in 

short, the language which he employs when he is 'on his 

;nity,' as lie puts on evening ilress when he is going to 

The difference between these two forms of language 

nsists, in great measure, in a difference of vocabulary. 
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The basis of familiar words must be the same in both, but 
the vocabulary appropriate to the more formal occasion 
will include many terms which would be stilted or affected 
in ordinary talk. There is also considerable difference 
between familiar and dignified language in the manner 
of utterance. Contrast the rapid utterance of our every- 
day dialect, full of contractions and clipped forms, with 
the more distinct enunciation of the pulpit or the platform. 
Thus, in conversation, we habitually employ such contrac- 
tions as ril^ dorCt^ won\ if 8^ wed^ hed^ and the like, which 
we should never use in public speaking, unless of set pur- 
pose, to give a markedly colloquial tinge to what we have 
to say. 



CHAPTER IV 

LEARNED WORDS BECOME POPULAU 

The true distiuctionbetween a 'learned' and a'populiir' 
Drd depends, as we have seen, not upon etymology but i 
pon usage. It makes no diEference how or where a word j 
liginated: it is popular if it is in common u»e among plain I 
peckers and is not felt by them a s a '■btj^ w ord.' Thus ] 
mtradict, arbitrate, and photograph were all three learned | 
rords i» their nrigin, yet are now distinctly popular. Con- 
tadict (L. contradietun, from contra-^ 'against,' and dicere, I 
to say') has forced out of common use two native words i 
f and gaimay, both of them originally popular, so j 
lat mthnay has become obsolete and gaimay is learned. ] 
lie reason for this extraordinary shift is apparently the I 
le of the learned word in giving instructions to young ] 
ihildren: 'You mustn't contradict people' is a very early [ 

I in manners. With arbitrate the case is different. 
This word has gained such currency in the lal)or discus- 
ions of the last few years that it is as familiar to every 
rorkman as wages or strike. Hence it is a popular word, 
tough, like contradict, it had a learned origin (L. arhitra- 
\ I>artieiple of arhitror, from arbiter, 'judge'). Observe 
ntfaat arbiter is still learned, though arbitrate and arbitration 
are popular.' The third example, ^^(o^it^A. differs from 
tliL> other two in its origin. At the outset, it was, if 
possible, even more learned than contradict and arbitrate, 
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being a term deliberately manufactured from the Greek 
to describe a highly technical process. It is put together 
from photo- (supposed stem of ^w, phos^ the Greek for 
* light,' seen in phos-phorus^ 'light-bearer') and -graphs a 
clipped form of the Greek verb ypd<l>€ip (j/rdphein)^ 'to 
write.' If the process had remained a matter of scientific 
curiosity, the word photograph would have remained as 
learned as, for example, cryptography — but it became the 
commonest way of 'taking one's picture,' and hence the 
word is known to every* child. ^ 

These three examples show how varied are the causes 
which bring learned terms into the popular category. 
Scientific or technical words afford the clearest illustra- 
tion of the process, since they are obviously learned in 
origin and often become, as knowledge spreads, the com- 
mon property of all but the most ignorant speakers. If 
the progress of science makes the terms in question obso- 
lete as a part of the technical vocabulary, their learned 
origin may be utterly forgotten, and they may become 
popular in the strictest sense. This is strikingly exempli- 
fied in a number of words whose history is so interesting 
that it must be given in some detail. 

Ancient physiology divided the human body into solids, 
liquids, and what may be called aeriform substances. Of 
liquids there were thought to be four : hlood^ phlegm^ bile^ 
and black bile or melancholy. Three of these we recog- 
nize as matters of fact; but the fourth, the 'black bile,' 
was purely imaginary. These four liquids were known 
as humors (humor being the Latin word for ' liquid '), and 
good health was thought to depend on the maintenance of 

' Compare telegraph (Gr. r^Xe, ' far'), a similarly learned formation 
that has become almost equally popular. Phonograph (Gr. <f>bvoi ' sound ') 
is pretty well known. Telephone (r^Xe and 06vos) is entirely popular. 
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% just proportion among them. This balance or comtnix-f 
tare of the humors was kuotvn as a man's tempernme.rA,\ 
that is, his 'mixture' (L. tempera, 'to mix '). or as his ci 
vierion (from a Latin word meaning 'combination,' "I 
derived from com-, 'together,' and plecto, 'to weave').] 
Thus if a man had more blood than any other humor in I 
bis system, he was said to be of a sanguine temperament or I 
fioii>pIexii)n (L. ganguis, 'blood') ; if more bile, of a biliouM | 
{temperament or complexion ; if more phlegm, of a phleg- I 
WUic temperament ; if more melancholy (or black bile), of j 
I melancholy temperament. If the temperament, or bal- 1 
e of the humors, was greatly disturbed, the result was 3 
iittemper, that is, a 'variance from the proper mixture.' | 
%tumim. Jovial (from Jove), and mercurial, as names for I 
Afferent temperament* or moods, preserve a faint echo of | 
Sie old belief that the planets govern our physical and J 
moral constitutions. We may compare lunatic, ' influenced | 
Ity the moon (bma),'' hence 'insane.' 

All this science is dead and buried, at science, but it i 
(ill survives in popular language, in which we constantly 
IBe the old terms to describe different kinds of men or 
lifferent states of the mind or body. Thus a man may 
^11 be 'good-humored' or 'in bad humor,' and we still 
peak of hia mental or bodily disposition as his 'tempera-' ] 
bent.' When we call a person 'sanguine,' we revert, 
without knowing it. to the old medical theory that a pre- 
ponderance of blood in the temperament made one hopeful. 
Similarly, we call a man 'melancholy' or 'phlegmatic,' 
we do not remember that the ideas which we 
ich to these words go back to obsolete physiology.^ 

' Mftanfhiily, the ima^nsry foorth humor, has kept its name alive In 
edtcal science in mflaiicholiit. a kind of madneHs once thougbt to come 
n excess at ' black bilu ' in tbe sysUsm. 
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Complexion has a particularly curious history. Origi- 
nally, as we have seen, it was a medical term synonymous 
with temperament. Since, however, the preponderance of 
one or another humor was supposed to manifest itself in 
the color and texture of one's face, complexion soon 
received the meaning^ which we now attach to it. Thus 
a learned and strictly technical term, of Latin origin, has 
been rejected from the vocabulary of science and become 
purely 'popular.' We have also preserved distemper^ 
specializing it to diseases of animals, — as in ' the cattle 
distemper.' 

Temper^ however, which was a synonym of temperament^ 
has taken a different course. We use it vaguely for ' dis- 
position,' but commonly associate it in some way with 
'irascibility.' 'Keep your temper ^^ 'he lost his temper ^^ 
' iW'tempered^^ show a trace of the old meaning ; but 
the colloquial 'What a temper^ he has,' 'He is in such 
a temper!' would never be referred to physiological 
science by one who did not know the history of the 
word. 

But we are not yet done with the history of the word 
humor, A disc^ased condition of any one of the four 
humors might manifest itself as an eruption on the skin ; 
hence such an eruption is still called a humor in common 
language. Again, an excess of one of the humors might 
make a man odd or fantastic in his speech and actions. 
Thus humorous took the meaning ' eccentric,' ^ and a 

J By a process of specialization (see p. 265). 

2 That is, * what a bad temper,' the modifying adjective idea remaining, 
though no adjective is used. This kind of quasi-ellipsis is a common 
cause of specialization of meaning in words (see pp. 252-3). 

* Eccentric means literally * deviating from the centre ' or * having a 
different centre* (G. ix^ ^from* and Kivrpov^ whence L. centrum^ 
* centre '). 
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"humoroua man' was what we call, in modern »1iiii)t, ' 
frank.' The 'comedy of humors,' of which Beu JousonJ 
is the best exponent, found material in caricaturing such I 
eccentric persons. From thia sense, humor had nn easy j 
development to that of 'a keen perception of the odd ( 
incongruous," and we thus arrive at the regular modem 
meaning of the word. It is certainly a long way from 
humor in the literal sense of 'liquid' iir 'miiiature' to 
humor in the sense in which that quality is so often asso- 
ciated with wit. 

Finally, the old physiology, as we have seen, ascribed to 

the human system certain volatile or atiriform substances, 

which were believed to pass through the arteries and to 

I'be of primary importance in all the processes of life. 

These were called g^iinVg' (L. ap/riVus, ' breath' or 'air '), 

tnd they fell into three classes, the natural, the vital, and 

Ifae animal spirits. It is in unconscious obedience to this 

nperatinnattid science that we use' such words and phrases 

'in high flow. good, bad) spirits,' high-tpirited, low- 

l|4pt>iYf(/, 'a spirited horse,' 'a gpiritleaii performance," and 

■(that we 8[>eak of one who is spontaneously merry as 

iftving *a great flow of animal apiriti.' 

The dead science of astrology has also bequeathed to ua 

fe« number of interesting terms. — once severely technical, 

rHow for the most part commonplace enough. Disasti-r is 

^•IkkI star' (L, rft's-. 'away from,' 'contrary,' and astntm, 

['star'; cf. anter, "the star-flower,' agfurotd, 'little star." and 

Mraitro-loyff itself). 'This business has nu evil aspect' is a 

amilMr figure. The a»pfet of the heavens is the way in 

■vliich the jdanets look at each other and at the earth 

pfL, aapeetus. 'looking at,' 'glance')- Influence is the 

■Not U> be confounded wllh the rfliginufl and tbeolcigicnl Hcnsei; of 
pira. which are many. 
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'in-flowing' (L._^uo, 'flow') of planetary power upon the 
fortunes of men. Other astrological terras are predomi- 
nant (said of a planet more powerful than the rest at a 
given moment), ' his star is in the ascendant,' and horoscope; 
but these are less familiar, and the last-mentioned is stUl 
technical. Compare also ' born under a lucky gtar,' and 
the trivial oath 'my stars!' which has been humorously 
extended to 'my stars and garters!' as if the allusioo 
were to the insignia of the Order of the Garter, which 
include an eight-pointed star encircling the figure of 
St. George.' 

In the same way, even the most abstruse philosophy 
has contributed familiar words to our common stock. 
About the middle of the fourth century before Christ, 
when the world Lad been inundated with a flood of new 
ideas for some three hundred years, — a period of such in- 
tellectual activity as mankind had never seen, — it occurred 
to Aristotle, in his matchless ^>eripatetic lectures, to want 
short words for the general philosophic ideas of the 
'nature' and 'magnitude' of any individual thing. Ha 
found in the Greek language the words 770101 and irAroff 
(^poios and pUsos), 'of what sort?' and 'how great?" ready 
to his hand, but no one had ever before needed abstract 
terms for these ideas. So, by means of derivative endings 
existing in our family of languages, he boldly formed 
TTOMfri)? Cpoirffie*). and Troo-rfrj;? {pos6tes'), which must haVB 
appeared to the Greek purist of his time as strange and 
uncouth as of-what-sort-nf»a and how-much-ness would seem 



'Such elaboratinn ia common In oaths, iu object being lo dispiiee tbelt 
profanity (aee p. 304). Juelii^e SIiilIIow'h ■ by cock and pie 
uxample. ' By cock ' is (like hy gad. tiy yo»h. etc. ) a mere co 
make the oath innncuoim, and ptr (magpie) is added tn CU 
suggest ion that rork rtfers to a bird. Tlie suggeetiou that pit i 
la tbo ' DiaBB-bonk ' appears to bt unfounded. 
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-ilay.' But tbey served hia turn, and took their 
the techuical dialect of the Greek philosophers. 
Two hundred years later, wlien Cicero interpreted these 
ideas to his comitrymen, he imitated the bolduess of 
Aristotle, and ventured qualitag (from qualit, 'of what 
sort?"), a Latin word of equivalent meaning to Trotdnjs 
{^poi6tea') and similar formation. Still later, quantitaa 
r(frora quantua. Miow mueh?') was manufactured as a 
raiislation of ttoo-oti;? ( po»6le»'). 

So, in the course of linguistic history, these two Greek 
terms for *how-much-ness' and ' of-what-sort-nesa,' in- 
vented to supply a refined philosophic need, have in the 
forms qwxntity and qualtttf become the common possession 
of every shopman, and are two of the most familiar worda 
in the English language. 

Quidditjf (L. quidditas'), coined by the medifeval school- 
men wiien qualitaa had lost some of its scientific exactness, 
has had less currency. It is formed from the interrogative 
Latin <piid, 'what?' and means 'what-ness,' 'characteristic 
quality.' Since the schoolmen were proverbial hair-split- 
tei-s. (piiddity has taken on the sense of a 'quibble.'^ We 
may barely mention the colloquial • He knows wkaCt 
what!'' which seems to be derived from the arguments of 
these same philosophers, who, having asked themselves 
'What is this and that?' until they had exhausted the list 
Htf available subtleties, achieved the famous question 'quid 

tr 



Some years ago a New England philosopher was much ridiculed tat 

ig 'lite ihing-Dega of the here' for ' Lhe actuality of the present.' 

was nothing absurd in his coinage : it was simply minted ' an age 



Compare quiUet (from L. qvid-libet. ' what you ple-ase '), and quip 
(rmn quipproqno (fur qmd pro quo). ' repartee.' QuihhU is thought Ui be 
n raniaminution of quip and quilUt (or quiiidity). The words all echo 
U>e jargon of the acbools. 
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est qitidf 'What is this what that we use so glibly?' 
Butler's Hudibraa puts the matter iu a nutshell: — 

He knew what's what! aud tliikl'a a» liigh 
As mclaphysic wit can 6y. 

About a century before Aristotle's time, Enipedocles 
had conceived the universe as composed of four sub- 
stances, — fire (conceived as material), air, earth, and 
water, to which, inasmuch as things were regarded as 
made up of these as component parts, just aa lettern are 
variously combined into woi-ds, was given the name arotxela 
(gtoicheia^, 'letters of the alphabet.' This was after- 
ward translated into Latin by the word eUmenta, which 
also meant 'lettei-s,' and a singular form elementum was 
made to (it it. The subsequent history o£ this word has 
been most curious. In English, element has retained all 
of its meanings. In the original sense of 'letters of the 
alphabet' we use elementt for 'the rudiments of learning' 
(the a-b-e of knowledge), and have the adjective elementary. 
But the word is also applied to the four elements, fire, 
air, water, and earth, or to any of them (particularly the 
first three): as, 'the fury of the elements.' for a storm, 
'the fiery elements,' 'out of its element' (as of a fish out 
of water), ' the fiery element,' 'the watery element.' In 
older English 'the element' often meant 'the heaveu,' 
'the skj',' — as in 'the cinders of the element'' for the 
'stars,' — and this use still survives among the negroes in 
the Southern states. Finally, though the doctrine in- 
volved hjis long ceased to be consistent with modem 
thought, the word also retains the sense of 'elements 
generally',' 'constituent materials,' and the like, and has 

' Shakspcre, Henry IV, Part I, acl iv, scene 3, 1. 58. 
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given such words an elemeiilal, io the iiatiie genera 
acuse. 

Now Arialotle, feeling the waot of some more subtle 
niaterial for tliu heavens, »uttpected the existence of n 
fifth substance (^atthir), to which his successors gave the 
Hiime iTfUTnt) owria {p^mpte ouHa}, 'fifth being' or 'form 
of existence,* utilizing the abstract noun ovaia (oasfa), 
'being,' formed from wf (««), the present particle of elvai 
(«inat ), ' to be. ' The Romans, not having the participle of 
etse, nor this abstract from it. got along without the word. 
Cicero calls the aether quintum ffenua, ' fifth kind,' and 
qitinta natura, 'fifth nature'; and Horace loosely uses 
quinta parti, 'fifth part,' in alluding to the doctrine. 
But tim lut«r Latin devised a rude abstract form essentia 
(as if frnni ente) to represent the idea, and this in English 
became estence. a word which, as well as quintessence (^quinta 
tiseitfia. * fifth essence ') as a kind of superlative, has had 
the widest currency in the language for the most subtle 
component part of anything, or that which makes it what 
it is, — as it were, the ' soul ' of a thing. 

Thus language picks out with almost a chemical cer- 
tainty what is suitable for it, and any language at any 
moment \a a naturally selected residuum of all which the 
human mind has thought or conceived ever since that line 
of civilization began. 

In the fifth century B.C., there came to Athens from 
Cilicia, the native country, it will be remembered, of Paul 
the Apostle, a remarkable man, Zeno, and established a 
school of philosophers, who, from their habit of leaching in 
one of the great coloimades of Athens, were called Stoii's, 

'philosophers of the Porch."' This sect influenced the 
L thought of the world for more than five hundred years, 
■ Gr. fTMKit, from VTti, ' rooled colonnade.' 
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aud coimted among its devotees many of the grandest souls 
of pagan times. They developed a marvellous scheme of 
the universe, in which everything visible and invisible was 
organically connected into a stupendous unit of which ' the 
Body Nature is and God the Soul," or rather into a living 
sentient organism, the soul of which was the only God.' 

The Bpeciilations of the Stoics profoundly affected all 
subsequent thought, so that it is almost impossible to state 
their doctrines without using words that bear the Stoic 
imprint. It is, however, in the realm of ethics that we 
find language most vividly imprcsaed by their conceptions. 
The aim of all the philoaopliers of that age was a selfish 
one, — the superiority of the soul of the »apie>i», or ' sage,' 
to all the chances or changes of the universe, his complete 
serenity, 'equanimity '(afyiMtttiWiiVas") OP 'composure' {teen- 
rittu, p. 278) amid the whirl of things about him. This 
the sect sought to liud in the perfect mental and moral 
conformity of the sapiens to the scheme of the universe 
and its governing soul. Providence, or what we should 
call 'the divine will.' Setjui naturam was their motto. 
Though the controlling motive of such conformity was 
selRshness, yet, since the sapiens too was but a part of 
the whole organism, his scheme of conduct necensarily in- 
cluded acting for the good of the universe as well, though 
he acted primarily for himself. 

The serenity above mentioned was incompatible with 
the existence in the sage of any ruRling emotions, such aa 
love, hate, desire, or fear, which, from their disturbing 
nature, the Stoics called vdffi) (^pdtke, plural of irdSo^, 



' In SMonlaiice with ihis idea, even human speech, being divinely con- 
Btltuted, bad witliin II tlie Irue nature of all things ; for wm not language 
a part at the same stupendoua organiBm? Hence the search for the 
' etymon ' In the endeavor to aacertatn the truths of nature (pp. 229 S. ) . 
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fdthosy, * diseases,' a word that was derived from a 
meaning originally ' suffer,' though it had long been speeial- ' 
ited to 'suffering from disease.'' Hence thia philosophic 
■erenity was called dirddtia {apdtlieia) or ' freedom from 

se.' But since tLe Stoics identified emotions with , 
diseases, xA\i&ap4the%a was 'freedom from emotions' (Tradi^Xfl 
jVhence apathy, its English representative, means ' absenot 
of feeling," as in 'tLe apathy of despair.' Thus we havag 
Abandoned the idea of ' disease,' but we still keep the ten 
denoting ' freedom from it' to express 'want of feeling,^ 
*he idea that the word acquired through the conception! 
pi the Stoics. Compare also ttoical und utoioiam in a similaij 

nse. 

Now when the Stoic ethics were expounded in Latin, 
Gr. pdtlios was literally translated,^ not by any Latin terra 
thus used in the same meaning, but by passio, a word that 
meant simply 'suffering,' from patior, 'to suffer,' which is 
Tightly or wrongly supposed to be from the same root. 

In English we have retained the natural meaning of 
fosaio, that is, 'suffering,' in a few phrases (such as 'the 
patsion of our Lorti'), just as we ha.\e patient, 'suffering,' 
sufferer,' *a patient,' and passive, all from patior in its 
common acceptation. But since the Latin paagio was used 
to translate trdBot (^pdthos) in the Stoic sense, it came 
more and more to be applie[l to those 'emotions' which 
the Stoics called by that name. Borrowed by us in this 
meaning also, and variously specialized as referring to 
particular emotions, it came to be used in English as we 
almost always use it to-day, for 'a passion,' or 'the pas- 

ns.' This likewise accounts for our adjective impassive, 

Tliiia, when Cicero wUIiikI to represent It [n I^lin, he osed morhi (Ihe 
word which we have in mi.i-WiJ). 

Probably under the influenue of the idea of the Stoic e tymoo. 
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in which we have the curious phenomenon of a word that 
ia practically synonyraous with its contradictory, pasrivt. 
Both adjectives come from potior, but passive is derived 
from the verb in its proper sense of *8u£fer,' while impaa- 
give, its contrary, involves the special Stoic idea of apdtheia, 
and means 'showing no emotion,' which is, in effect, the 
same as passive, 'suffering, but doing nothing.' So im- 
passibility (of countenance, for instance) would have no 
meaning but for the Stoic ideas that were attached to 
various derivatives of patior entirely apart from their 
original meaning. 

With the English pathos, which is simply the Greek 
ird8o<{ borrowed without change of form, the Stoics have 
nothing to do; but it is worth while to mention it to 
complete our account of tliis extraordinary word. The 
Greek word easily Iwcame specialized, and, changing its 
relations, came to mean, among other things, 'suffering' 
from the point of view not of the sufferer, but of one who 
looks on (at a tragedy, for instance). In this sense it 
was adopted as an English word, and, with its adjective 
pathetic,^ is much used in literary criticism to describe a 
quality of style with reference to the feelings of the spec- 
tator or reporter. By ita side, and serving in a manner 
as its opposite, stands the jocose word bathos. This is 
simply the Greek ^dSat, 'depth,' which was borrowed by 
Pope in the eighteenth century to signify what he called 
'the art of sinking in poetry," that is, a descent from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Bathos has maintained its place 
chiefly through its combined similarity and antagonism to 
pathoB. It is probable that without this resemblance and 

' SCriclly speaking, pathetic is not (ierived form riBai but rrom the 
Greek siljectlve raei)TiKit, tvliicb cnmea from Ihu same root ; but the 
adjective and the noun are closely BBHociated iu Kiigtish 
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antithesis it could not have lasted long enough to become 
a part of the language. 

Of all the technical terms of the Stoic philosophy, only 
passion has become completely popular ; but the history of 
this word is not intelligible apart from the others, and the 
whole group illustrates, in the most striking way, both the 
continuity of civilization and the scope and significance of 
etymological study. 



CHAPTER V 

TECHNICAL OK CLA88 DIALECTS 

In Chapters III and IV we have distinguished between 
popuhir and learned words, and have seen how learned 
words may pass into the popular category, drawing some 
of our most striking examples from the language of 
science and philosophy. This matter of technical lan- 
guage, however, requires some further discussion. 

Every professiou or trade, every art, and every science 
has its technical vocabulary, the function of which is 
partly to designate things or processes which have no 
names in ordinary English, and partly to secure greater 
exactness in nomenclature. Such special dialects, or jar- 
gons, are necessary in technical discussion of any kind. 
Being universally understood by the devotees of the par- 
ticular science or art, they have the precisiou of a mathe- 
matical formula. Besides, they save time, for it is much 
more economical to name a process than to describe it. 
Thousands of these technical terms are very properly 
included in every large dictionary, yet, as a whole, they 
are rather on the outskirts of the English language than 
actually within its horders. 

Different occupations, however, differ widely in the 
character of their special vocabularies. In trades and 
handicrafts, and other vocations, like farming and fishery, 
that have occupied great numbers of men from remote 
times, the technical vocabulary is very old. It consists 
largely of native words, or of borrowed words that have 
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worked themselves into the very 6bre of our langung^J 
Hence, though highly technical in many particulars, the* 
Tocabulariea are more familiar in sound, and more gener* 
illy understood, than most other teclmicalities. Th( 
special dialects of law, medicine, divinity, and philo 
have also, in their older strata, become pretty familiar t 
cultivated persons, and have contributed much to thi 
popular vocabulary. Yet every vocation still possessea (| 
large body of technical terms that remain essentially 
foreign, even to educated speech. And the proportiol 
has been much increased in the last fifty years, partici 
larly in the various dejKirtmentH of natural and politiuf 
Bcieuce and in the mechanic arts. Here new terms ATf 
coined with the greatest freedom, and abandoned witfc 
indifference when they have served their turn. Most c 
the new coinages are confined to special discussions, a 
■eldom get into general literature or conversation. Yel 
DO profession is nowadays, as all professions once were 
Ik close guild. The lawyer, the physician, the man of] 
science, the divine, associates freely with his fellow4 
creatures, and does not meet them in a merely professional 
way. Furthermore, what is called 'popular science'" 
makes everybody acquainted with modern views and 
recent discoveries. Any important experiment, though 
.made in a remote or provincial laboratory, is at once 
reported in the newspapers, and everybody is soon talking 
about it, — aa in the case of the Rontgen rays and wireless 
telegraphy. Thus our common speech is always taking 
Dp new technical terms and. making them commonplace. 
The proceaa began with the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, soon after their settlement in Britain. Ecclesias- 
tical words from the Latin (mostly of Greek origin) were 
the first to come in. Among these were: — 
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abbot: A.S. ahbod, from L. abbas, abbalU, which ooines, through the 
Greek, fruni the Syriac abba, ' father-' 

atb: A.S. alhe, from L. albiu, 'white.' 

biaho/t: A.S. biicop, from L. epinetipus (Gr. /iruTKOirofi epbkopoi, 
literally 'overseer '). E/xnco/ia/ia a later borrowing from the Laliii. 

cowl : A.S. cugle, from L. cucu//im, > hood.' 

monk; A.S. munu«, from L. nutnackui, 'one who lives alone' (from 
Gr. /lovoti moiuit, 'alone,' seen'iu monnlogiie, monotone, mnnarchi/, eto.). 

mimler: A.S. mgntler, from L. monair/eriufH (also from Gr. fiainK). 
MiinmUri/ is a later borrowing, like epitcopaL 



Liitli hot 
1 nieiining coincided ' 

<ionex). 

a (from a Greek v 



■■ (three o'clock 
ith a change in 



>i'd of uncertain 



>n.- A.S. tioti, from I 

in the afternoon ; the shift ii 

the time of the service called n, 

nun; A.S. nonne, from L. nan 
origin). 

piipe; A.S. pdpa, from L. papa, 'father,' originally a childish word. 
It is the same as our papa, which we have itidepetiileiitly adopted 
from the French papa, which is the same I^tin word. 

A.S. preofi, from L. preabi/ler (Or. Trpta-ftvrtpoi, prenbdteros. ' elder '). 
The Latin pretbi/ler was afterward borrowed without change, and 
gives its name to the Presbyterian Church, in which the ministers are 
not called ■ priests.' 

Khool: A.S. teal, from L. sehola, which is from the Or. (r;^ij 
(ncholi), 'leisure.'' 

perse.- A.S. vers, fen, from L. nemuj, 'a turning,' 'a line of verse," 

clerk; A.S. clerc. Clerk, dergij, and clerical well illustrate the 
variety of our vocabulary. They all come ultimately from Greek 
■Aijpunff (klerikds}, ' clerical ' (literally, ' pertaining to the lot,' from 
■A^pot, t(erM,'lot,' later'orders' in the ecclesiastical sense'). Clerk, 
however, was borrowed from L. dericus by the Anglo-Saxons, as 
cleric, elerc, and has maintained itself in the latter form. The same 
Latin word gave clere in Old French, and thence come 0. Fr. dergie 

' The shift of meaning, which seems so peculiar to our schoolboys, is 
simple enough. War and politics were the business of the Greek and 
Roman gentleman. lie gave to liUrature (with good effect I) what leis- 
ure he had from ihese more serious pursuits. Similarly we hare ludut 
in Latin, and /kiJi miijitslfr ('« master of aport") meant 'schoolraaaler.' 
Pedagogue, however, was originally the slave who led (Gr. iyu) the boy 
(ira», x-siidi) to school. 

* 8«e Deuteronomy xviii. 2, 
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pa& OUT clergy (which also shows the influence of another O. 
word, ctergie, from L.L. eUricalus). Clerical comes directly fi 
L.L. cUricalis, a derivstive of clerinus. Clergy and derk doubtless 
became popular almost immediately, and the latter (through its seiine 
of 'scholar') has received a wide eitensiou of meaning. liut clerical 
comparatively a learned word. 

From the beginning of our language to the present da; 
Latin has been, in large part, the hmgtuige of t^cliolurs 
of the learned professions; hence, a multitude of technical 
terms are of Latin origin. Medicine has also brought in 
ft great many Greek terms, since the ancient physicians 
were largely Greeks. In the Middle Ages there were a 
succession of distinguished Arabian physicians who had 
become saturated with Greek culture, and fi-om them wa 
have a number of words, some Arabic, some Greek iat 
an Arabic form (see p. 108). J 

The law, from the time of the Norman Conquest, had' 
two technical languf^es, Latin and Norman French. The 
latter gradually developed into what is still known as Law 
French, — a curious jargon containing a large admixture 
of English words. Hence, the law-terras which have 
made their way into our ordinary vocabulary, show now a 
French and now a Latin derivation, and in many instances 
are out-and-out Latin, with no change in form. Thus we 
have, for example: — 



:ro^| 



i 



; mnrlgnge, from murt, 'dead,' and gage, 
r Imager and icages). 



pledge' 



From French : 
(the same word ai 

ehnntptrlg, from champarl (L. campl pari). 

morfntdin, from mart, and main, ' hand.' 

conreff, from O. Fr. conueier (L.L. coni'iare, from L. eon- and via, 
•wHj') ; convoy is from the modern Fr. eonvot/er, of the sanie deriva- 
tinn. Technical derivatives of eonreij are conveyance and conveynncer. 

entail, from O. Fr. *n(uiH«-, 'cut off,' 'curtail' (from L. (ii'ea, 'a 
rod,' 'a cutting' ; cf. tally, tailor). 
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■on, from O. Fr. . 
•, torsion). 



rl, L. tortum, ' twisted ' (cf. ( 



er, from L.L. juiiiciariui. 
tm), from rfi-, ' BeparatL,' 



4 



From Latin : jiatieiar, juiticiary, and ^t 

abaliettate, from L. alifnut, 'another's.' 

dittoree, from L.L. dii'arciiDa (for din 
and iwirfere, "turn,' 

injunction, from L. in-jungere, 'join into,' 'enjoin. 

Latin without change : sulipntnit (literally ' under penalty,' 
the beginning of the writ). 

affidnvil, L.L. ' he has pledged his faith,' from ad-, and Jidei, ' faith,' 
' pledge." 

alibi, Latin adverb, 'elaewhere.' 

aliai, Latin adverb, 'otherwise.' 

kabfos corpus, etc., etc. See p. 102. 

The language of philosopliy is mostly of Latin origin. 
It include.s also many Greek words, but most of these have 
passed through the Latin before reaching their English 
form. Thus logic is from L, logica, but this in turn is a 
mere tranKliteration of the Gr. \ojMri {logike), from 
X»70T (J,6ijo»), 'discourse,' 'reason.' 

So metaphysie» is the Low Latin mttaphytica, whioh has 
a curious history. In the manuscripts of Aristotle, the 
phytica, that is, the works relating to 'nature '(Gr. tpwriv, 
ph&n»y, were followed by those which dealt with abstract 
philosophy ; hence, the latter were called, by his disciples, 
the works 'after (Gr. vtetd) the physics' (jk fieri tA 
ipvaucd). But the phrase was capable of meaning also 
' thing.'* beyond, or above, the natural,' and it was so under- 
stood by the Hchnhistic philosophers, whose interpretation 
has prevailed. Hence, also, the sense of 'supernatural' 
which the word metaphyseal frequently bore in Eliza- 
bethan English, as when Lady Macbeth speaks of 'meta- 
physical aid.' 

In countless instances, the Greek philosophical term 
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Tras not adopted into Latin, but actually translated, i 
<wd0<K iptithae) was by passio (see pp. 39—40). In t 
oases the English has the Latin word, but with the meaoi 
ing of the original Greek, often considerably modified i 
the course of centuries (as in paction). 

Predicament is another example. Aristotle divided 
couceptious into certain general classes which he called 
tategmet, that is, litei-ally, ' assertions,' * because they were _ 
meant to include everything that could be asserted of a 
object (as quality, quantity, etc.). The Greek word wfll 
translated literally by the Latin praediaamentum (from p 
dico, • to predicate '), which gave us predicament. Uot^ 
predicament and category came gradually to have a vaguol 
sense, — 'class,' 'condition,' — which category has keptd 
remaining atways a learned word. Predicament, howeveplj 
become perfectly popular in the phrase 'in a bad pra 
dicament,' for 'in a bad situation,' whence predieamet 
without the adjective, in the sense of a 'fix,' — aa ' Whl^ 
i predicament ! ' 

The same is true of Latin theological language. But 
here a special influence was at work. Religious instruc- 
tion has been the most pervasive form of education. 
Preaching, the confessional, and private exhortation have 
therefore made the greater number of theological terms 
pretty familiiir to everybody, and many of them have 
become popuhir in the fullest sense. 

Such are the Latin words salvation, damnation, trinity, 
convert^ vicar, curate, penitent, repent, reprobate, confess, 
i^folve, absolution, doctrine (sound, false), altar, infidel, 
perverse, confession, purgatory; and (Latin from Greek) 
teeplic, heretic; and (French from Latin) assail, penance, 
'day oi judgment,' aisle, friar, pilgrim, clergy, parson, repent, 

'Gr. itanrif^i from tariiyapiia, 'assert,' from iyopi, ' assembly.' 
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grace, merey,pitif, etc. Others have remained more or leas 
leuraud, hut are not exolusively applied to theoiogical 
iileas: as, 'works of supereroyatton,' excontmunieate, »anc- 
t{fy., ju»l{fy, carnal, venial, abdurate, mediator, pastoral; 
and (Latin from Greek) dogma. Heterodox, axcetic, evangel- 
tat, cathedral, orthodox, parochial, dogmatic. 

Further, since it was necessary to explain the doctrinea 
of the church in simple language, a very large number of 
technical terms have been translated into English, and 
thus new meanings have been added to many popular 
words. Examples are : hell, shrift, ghoatly, fiock, shepherd, 
sheep, the worlds the flesh, righteous, unclean, love, dooms- 
day, gospel, brother, deadly tin, evil, godly, godhead, aon, 
kingdom, meekness, forgive, froteard, hard heart. The 
reading of tlie Bible in the vernacular has hud the same 
effect, since the language of divinity is largely drawn 
from the Scriptures. No other technical dialect has con- 
_ tributed so many words or meanings to the ordinary 
vocabulary. 

Observe that all the words cited above, or most of them, 
may be applied familiarly, in a tigurative or jocose way, to 
matters in no way connected with law or divinity. Thus 
a man may mortgage his reputation; he may be a heretic 
in his medical theories, or orthodox in his political views. 
He may be socially excommunicated for his sins against 
propriety, or ac({uitted of a charge of prosiness by tlie ver- 
dict of a drawing-room. 

Nautical terms often show great picturesqueness and 
humor. Some of them originated in slang, but liave be* 
come quite technical. Lazaret is properly * a hospital for 
lepers,' and comes from the parable of Lazarus in the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Luke. Its extension to hospitals id 
general, and its specialization to *a hospital ship," or ' 
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place of quarantine,' are not necessurily slangy in tin 
origin. The sense of 'ship's storeroom,' however, 
tainly crosses the line. The application of cockpit to the 
place to wliich the wounded are carried dnring a sea fight, 
ie clearly a bit of jocose and partly euplieniit<tic slang., 
Sick hay is an easy nautical ligure. 

Holjfatones, for the 'stones with which the decks 
scrubbed,' must also have had its origin in jest. Sailors 
go down on their knees to scrub. If ko/y is for holey 
(porous sandstone being the proper material), there is 
Qone the less a joke (as in the case of the Australian holjf 
dullar)} 

DeaJ-eyfi, or deadmaii's eye, for a kind of block wil 
three holes in it, is grimly picturesque. The monocular 
J>Kk Deadeye in 'H. M. S, Pinafore' is either a pun or a 
misapprehension. 

Sea-terms in common figurative U8e are headway, leeway, 
under tuay. eoaet, steer clear of, clear the decks, on deck, lee 
tk&re, head-flaw, anchor, take the helm, to ship, to unship, 
cargo, to lighten ship, to weather the storm, a safe harbor, to^ 
aground, to founder, to suffer shiptoreck, a castawajfi^ 
piratical, to scuttle, taken ahack, aboard, and many others. 

Modern science has found it necessary to manufacture 
great numbers of words, and for this purpose has had 
recourse, not only to Latin, but to the rich storehouse of 
the Greek, which affords peculiar facilities for making com- 
pounds. These new words, however, have been treated 
as if they were Latin, since most of the Greek words 
tlready in our language had come through that language. 
Thus the name i.f tlie 'duck-mnle' is a compound of the 
.Greek ttXhtOs (^plalis), 'broad,' and trow (pons'), 'foot'; 
kit the form uaed in English is not plalUpous (which 
1 A dollar In which a hole has been puuched (see p. HI). 
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would be Greek), but platypm., wliich ia the form that 
plat&poua takea when it is transferred into Latin. Some- 
timea the Latin form is used without change as an English | 
woi'd. Often, however, the new term takes an English 
form which makes it look as if it came from the French. 
P'or the Latin words which we had already borrowed 
through that language had set the fashion. Thus tele- 
graph, which means ' the far-writer,' was formed from 
Greek T^\e (tSte\ * far ' and ypd(f>a (grdpho), * write." The 
Greek form would be telegrdphua ; the Latin, telegraphut. 
But the French drops the final -us of Latin words (L. ! 
morbidity, Fr. morblde), and the English form is therefoni j 
telegraph (as if from Fr. tSUgraphe'). 

The coinage of naturalists and other scientific men variM ' 
greatly in ite linguistic purity. Sonic of the words wMcb 
they have mituufactured from the Greek are as good as if . 
they had been made in Athens, or Alexandria. Others 
would 'make Quintilian stare and gasp.' This is not 
strauge, for the tendency of modern science has been to 
discourage classical study, but at the same time to ransack 
the classical vocabulary. In the case of foreign-soundiiif 
terms, however, our language swallows camels with avidity* 1 
and digests them without a qualm. The most clumsily ; 
manufactured term will become popular if the thii^ 
becomes familiar and if there is no other name for it. A- 
striking instance is epkthianura, used in Australia as th0 
vernacular name of a genus of small birds with ^dimiltr 
ished tails.' It is, of course, a hit of naturalists' LhUbv 
and looks and sounds well enough. But it appears actioUy 
to have been made up by giving a Latin termination 
Greek phrase, eifiditv oirpd (4phthien ourd}, ' 
' its tail has wasted away ' (^eij>0ifp, fpkthien being | 
tense of a verb related to our word phthisit, whl^ 
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l-establUlied desiguatiooH for others that seem to I 
■he wrLlei- more appinpriate is extremely coiumou, and, I 
iudeed, may l)e called oue of the weaknesses of the scii 
tific temperament. 
_ The lay reader is ofteo tempted to laugh at the 'ses- 
^Baipedalian monstrosities' of the scientific vocabulary. 
Hw such words are, as is frequently the case, formed with I 
^Unnecessary grotesqueness, laughter is justifiable enough; 
hut the mere fact that they are long and cumbrous, and I 
that a good many of them are used, is no proper subject 
for jesting. The longest scientific term is really short- 
hand, as we shall soon find if we try to express, in ordinary ' 
language, what the single word conveys to those who 
undei-sLand it. It would be quite as reiisonablc to make 
fun of the j:'s and y's of the algebraist. But, on the other 
hand, until these words have actually made their way . 
the general vocabulary, they have scarcely more ' 
ight to be i-ated as English than mathematical formulte 1 
lemselves. 

9 arts, science, philosophy, and religion are not alone 

I the necessity which they feel for a special vocabulary. 

Jiy limited circle having common interests is sure to 

levelop a kind of ' class dialect,' — such as that of school- 

, of university men, of travelling salesmen, of govern- 

t clerks (or civil servants). For many persons, 

wever, the centre of the universe is 'society.' Now 

Kjiety' is ever in search of novelty, — and it is a limited 

f of well-to-do women and men of leisure. From the 

piost exclusive association of these persons with each 

thei'e arises a kind of special vocabulary, which 

p constantly changing with the changing fashions, yet 

aintaius a measure of consistency, despite its unstable 

iracter. This society jargon is disseminated like 
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the technical language of the phJloBopher or the mui 
of science, by the same means and with even greater 
rapidity. Most of the words soon disappear, but a oon- 
siderable number make good their place in ordinary 
speech. We shall study some of these coinages in the 
next chapter. 

The two great classes of mankind are, of course, men 
and women. The occupations aud interests of tliese 
classes are distinct in many particulars. As we should 
expect, the distinction manifests itself in the phenomena 
of language, for language is the most perfect mirror of 
all mental operations. Every one knows that the vocabu- 
lary of women differs considerably from that of men. In 
some countries, indeed, where women spend most of their 
time ill retirement, and converse chiefly with each other, 
a specific 'women's dialect' ha« grown up. Even among 
English-speaking nations, where association between the 
sexes is but very slightly restricted, such differences are 
discernible. The use of common, for example, in the sense 
of 'vulgar' is distinctly a feminine peculiarity. It 
would sound effeminate in the speech of a man. So, is 
a less degree, with perton for 'woman,' in contrast to 
'lady.' Nice for 'fine" must have originated in the same 
way. The women's dialect is often more conservative 
than that of men,' aud is likely to be marked by greater 
precision of utterance, as well as by differences in vocabu- 
lary, 

> PUny the Younger remarkE, wit.b adinlraLlon, thai, in certa.in iMeaf 
writl«ti by a friend's wife be ' tbougbt be wuh reading Plautua or TeieoM 
In prose' (Ep, i. IG). ? 
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A PECULIAR kind of vagabond language, always 
on tlie outskirts of legitimate speech, but continui 
straying or forcing its way into the most reapectable com- 
pany, is what we call Blang. The prejudice against this 
form of speech is to be encouraged, though it usually resta 
on a misconception. There is nothing abnormal about 
slang. In making it, meu proeeed in precisely the same 
manner aa in making language, and under the same 
natural laws. The motive, however, is somewhat differ- 
ent, for slang is not meant simply to express one's 
thoughts. Its coinage and circulation come rather from 
the wish of the individual to distinguish himself by oddity 
grotesque humor.' Hence slang is seldom controlled 
any regard for propriety, and it bids deliberate deBance 
all considerations of good taste. 

Slang is commonly made by the use of harsh, violent, or 
ludicrous metaphors, obscure analogies, meaningless words, 
and expressions derived from the leas known or less es- 

imed vocations or customs. But the processes involved 

J* 'TTiievea' Blanc' or-peddlets' French' (argot, Unthjr/iliirh) stands in a 

iwlut different position. Il is. In (act. the profensional jargon of a 

iUeiilar elass oE society, and is comparable, ttii^rerore, to other technical 

ihularles, thoiigli the an »r profession which it represents lies outside 

jl bounds of respectable orciipHtiona. It has a1»o the special object of 

, &nd betangs llicrelore to the clan of 'oecret li 



example, the expression start IHTOI lll'}<lll. 1 
etaphor derived from lumbering opeiiitions, w 
t into the woods in late autumn to begin the 
k. ' Break ground." which is in good use, is 
irecisely the same kind, from the more respect! 
lion of building. So *to pack up one's traps,' • 
ation of trapping. Is similar to the Latin vasa 
tlier your pots and kettles,' which, originiilly 
J, came at last to be the regular expression foi 
camp.' 'On the stocks' for 'in prepan 
taphor from ship-building, is in good colloqi 
owii to bed rock ' and ' peter out ' are nat 
jssions among miners, but they become slai 
inaferred to other circumstances and used as t 
3ech. So with the poker terms 'ante up'and'i 
u,' with 'come a cropper," 'to be in at tH 
ime to the scratch,' ' toe the mark,' ' well-f 
nock-out blow,' 'below the belt," 'cock of t! 
ass play,' 'get on to bia curves,' and a thousi 
pressions that have passed into slang from vari 
sport. None of these phrases is accepted at 
Migh they differ much in their degree of slang 
is impossible to predict their standing a hund 
nee. Kor the sport of former days has m.iile n 
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litmdy-ball), 'to unresUe witli a problem,"' 'to trip one up' 
iu It (lisuussiou, ■ to track or trace a quotation 'or 'to lote I 
rrac;^ of a subject," *to run ceujiter' (literally, of dogs who 1 
follow the scent in the wrong direction), ' to kit (or mio) ' 
the mark,' 'within an act: of,' are all good English 
expressions though must of them were formerly slang 
and pai^sed through the intermediate stage of collo- 
quialism before they secured admission to the literary 
liiiiguage. The now disreputable amusement of cock- 
lighting (which was once respectable enough to divide 
with scholarship and archery the attention of Roger 
Ascham) has provided the language with crestfallen, 'in 
high /eatker,^ and Shakspere's overcrow (cf. to crow over^. 
To show the white feather' is from the same source, 
white feathers in a gamecock's tail are a sign of im- 

ire breeding. Often the origin of such words or phrases 
has been quite forgotten, but, when traced, discloses their 
true character at once. Fair play is still recognized as 
a figure from gambling; \mt foul play, now specialized 
to 'murder,' \a hardly felt as a metaphor at all. Only 
the etymologist knows that hazard may be the Arabic al 
ziir, *the die,' and that chance means 'the fall of the 
(L.L. cadcHtia^* from cado). Yet both words still 

ive giuuing associations: hazard is a particular kind of 

-play, and 'to take one's chances,' 'a good or had 

the chances are against it ' are transparent tneta- 

.. ^ny examples might be cited from sports that have the 
pinied associations of antiquity. Thus, ' to tilt at ' (cf. 



v[. 13: ' Forne wreBtls 

nith gaining, bat 



I >CL St. Paul'fl famous flgure In Ephei 
^afOinst flesU and blood, biil ftgaiiisL prii 
* Whence alno radenu, which hau no 
a from another speclalizaUon of the word. 
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full tiW), 'to break a l&uce,' 'in the lists,' 'to run one's 
course,' 'to reach the goal,' 'to win the palm.' Slang is 
DO novelty, as many persons imagine. It is only new 
slang that is novel. 'The ancients did not know that 
they were ancients.' 

Provincialisms or dialect words are often adopted into 
slang, exactly as they are adopted into literary language, 
When Sir Thomaa Lipton spoke of 'lifting the cup,' he 
was merely using a provincialism,' but when the people of 
the United States took up the expression in good-natured 
mockery it became slang. Burns's rrooti was also a dia- 
lect term, but it almost immediately commended itself 
to the poets, and is now in gnoil use. So vamos is a 
proper Mexican word (Sp. 'let us go'), but when it la 
quoted and used by Amtiricans for 'depart' (vninooae). as 
many words have been borrowed from other languages, 
it becomes slang. So savvy (Sp. Kahe usted, 'do you 
know?') is a slang word for 'comprehension'; but ifftio- 
ramus ( L. ' we do not know,' used as a law terra) is 
excellent English. A jiagco is properly a theatrical failure. 
The Italian say far fiasco ('to make a bottle') for *to 
break down or fail in a theatrical performance." The 
origin of the phrase is unknown,' but fiasco is now suf- 
ficiently reputable English, though it is of recent intro- 
duction. Many other foreign words, now thoroughly 
naturalized, seem to have had slangy associations at some 
period of their history. This is especially likely in the 
case of those that may have been introduced bv.rot 
diera who have served in foreign parts. Bravado (Sp. 
bravada') looks like a word of this kind. Bizarre (which 
we take from French) has never been slangy in English. 
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(d -French, however, it formerly meant 'soldierly,' and 
if il, 18 actually from the Basque bizarra, 'beard,' we may 
coOjCCtare that it was not a dignified borrowing. The 
'M«tof »city' (from Fr. itae, 'pack,' 'plunder') betrays its 
owi. origin; compare alsu hot, from the lliudoo word for 
itty.* 

. few additional examples may be cited to illustrate 

I points, and in particular to show how near slang 

I to legitimate speech. We may say with propriety 

_a carnival or a Saturnalia of crime, but not a perfect circus. 

A man may' well be recalcitrant,^ hut only in colloquial 

style can he be a kicker. We cannot with dignity allude to 

the cnrv f» of base-ball, but a hia», from the game of 

bowls, is proper enough. Ai is hardly out of the region 

Bfil slang, but probity and improbity, similar mercantile 

^^Bpressions, have cleared their skirts of commercial asso- 

^H^ttons, and are in good use.^ You can hardly jump on 

^^Kman. nor can you go at him, but you can readily aggail or 

^Brkiu/J' him, and the Romans used adire for 'go to' in 

'■■all senses. Insult means literally 'to jump at or upon.' 

Apprehendo is merely Latin for 'catch on.' So attend to 

i» domestic language for ' punish,' but the Romans used 

animadvtrtere^ not only for 'attend to' in the literal 

seii^e, but for 'punish' as well, and animadversion is iu 

good literary use. 

• L. re-, ' back,' and caleitro, ' kick," from rate, calcU, ' heel.' 

• The h. Imjirohiii tniul liave meant originally ■ not Brst-clasB,' and 
its use by Plaiuus of two glrla in the sense at a ' bad lot ' clearly shows 
iu slangy cbtintciet. Yet this word, with Its opposite, prahus, has 
becciue one of tU« miwt respectable in the Latin huiguage, and in English 
bae lo«t nil imee of its origin. 

' Asaail is French from L, ad. ' to,' ' at,' and ealio., ' jump ' ; aunutt 
is also French from ad and sal(u», 'a jumping,' which comes from the 
aome iterb nalio. 

• Prom aKtmum advtrCeri:, ' to turn 
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Our desire is a product of soldiers' slang. It evide jtlj 
conies (through the French) from desidero, 'to nise' 
n soldier who is ' out of his place ' at roll-call. CMce 
trausferred, on account of its familiarity, to a more 
general meaning, desidero finally became the usual vJord 
for 'long for.' Thus, a word belonging, if not to slang, 
at least to a special vocation, becomes universal.^ DJubt- 
less Jire over onf'e head, on guard, enrolled (in a body or 
sect), in marching order, expedite, expedition, and maoy 
othere come from the same source. 

Salarif affords a good instance of ancient slang. The 
L. aalarium meant, among other things, 'salt-money,' an 
allowance which a soldier received to buy salt with 
(^L.sal, 'salt'), but it was soon extended to the 
preaeiit meaning of 'salary.' Such an extension was 
clearly slang in the flrst instance. Compare our collo- 
quial 'earn his gult,' and 'juiVt-money.' Sardonic also 
looks like venerable slang. It is certainly so if it comes 
from the name of a Sardinian (Gr, SardB, 'Sardinia') 
plant which puckered up the eater's face into a sardonic 
smile. A solecism is so called from the bad Greek of the 
colonists of Soli in Asia Minor. Doubtless it was at first 
a slang designation. Compare the 'Stratford French 'of 
Chaucer's Prioress, who was ignorant of the ' French of 
Paris,' and the old (ihrase * French of Norfolk ' for the 
Norfolk dialect of English. 

A kind of slang occurs in various languages which has 
great inSuence on common speech. The tendency to use 
diminutives for the names of familiar objects or customarj' 
tools has been often remarked, and there are diminutives 
in Greek, Latin, and other languages, which must 



'See Oreenougb, in Harvtird Studies in ClasBical PLilology, 1,1 
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lad this origin.' The use of his with familiar words. 
*He knew his Homer from beginning to em\,' is purifiel 
iBlang of the same kind, and it is common to use litfle of 
«u)lhing familiar, in a kind of haby-talk, prompted by 
the same feeliug: as, 'Eat your little dinner,' 'his little 
Dorse." The writer was once in Greene, talking in this 
style with an intimate friend, and observed that he was 
really translating the Homeric 0i\o? (^philos). The sus- 
picion was Hot far off that this too had been slang, but 
was afterward adopted by the literary language. In 
some languages, as the Lithuanian, almost any noun may 
thus take a diminutive form, — in other words, this kin< 
of slang has become the ordinary speech. 

Slang is fond of clipped words : as, monk for monkey, 
txam (or examination, loony for lunatic, middif for midship- 

m, auto for automobile, biz for business, leg for blackleg, 
^varsity for university.^ Many such formations have 
itmssed into the accepted vocabulary. Thus cah is short 
ior cabriolet, van for vanguard (foi' avant-guard'), fence for 
defence, miss for mistress, pert for apert, mob for mobile 
mdgut, '6k» for omnibus (itself originally a slang term), 
;«rf for cadet, gin for Oeneva. mm for rumbullion, pad for 
footpad, piano for pianoforte, cit ffir citizen, kilo for kilo- 
^ranu hack for hackney, zoo for zodlogv:al garden, loo for 
lanterloo? gill ('a giil,' 'a flirt') for QilUan (i.e. JxiH- 
'(Hia), teag for waghalter,* per cent for per centum, pros 

1 See Cooper, Word-Forxn alien in the Scrmo Plebeina, p. 167, Engliah 
examples are jimmy (Jemmy') and heUij for burglars' tools, jack (na in 
boo^Ci). a. spinniHg jenny, billy lor ti -club' or (Id Australia) (or B 
'bushmiiirakoiile.' Cf. p. 380, 

*Cf. the provincial English varaal for univfraal (EnglaDd) and the 
Twikee tamal for eltrnal (niiw nearly obsolete), 

* It«eir origiimlly bIoii^. beinj; the refrain of a. comic song. 
That JB. 'one fit to be hanged,' 'a rogue.' The sense of 'droll fel- 
,' >biimorist' la more recent: see the disquisition on 'the Insipid 
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and cons for pros and contraa, consols for consolidated 
annuities, sweets for sweetmeats, sport for disport, cat for 
cat-c -nine-tails. 

Recognized colloquialisms are hypo for hypochondria, 
or sodium hr/pophospkite. pyro for pyroi/alUc acid, typo for 
typographer, phiz for physiognomy (^ already ehortcned by 
the Elizabetbnns to Jisnomy or visnamy), coon for raccoon 
(from Fr. raton, 'rat'), possum for opossum, cute for 
acute, pub for public house, cycle for hicyde, fib probably 
from fibble-fabble (a red upliijated form of /able), specs for 
spectacles, smalls for smallclothes, phone for telephone, sport 
for sportsman, whip for whipper-in, confab for confabulation, 
on tick from ticket, non con for non ron^ent ' (one voting 
in the negative in the House of Lords), ft/ue for blnest-oek- 
ing, the 67mc« for J?«e devils, pike for turnpike, chap for 
chapman (' uiercliant,' then 'fellow'),* rickshaw for yin- 
n't'As/iaw;. 

In 1710, Swift, in the Tatler (No. 230), complained of 
the 'continual corruption of the English tongue' in an 
amusing article of some historical importance. He in- 
veighs against such colloquial clippings as I'd. can't. He's, 
shan't, which he calls 'abbreviations and elisions, by 
which consonants of most obdurate sound are joined 
together, without one softening vowel to intervene.' 
And he is particularly aeveru on 'the refinement which 
consists in pronouncing the first syllable in a word that 
has many, and dismissing the rest, such as phizt^ hipps, 
mobb, pozz, rep, and many more, when we are already 
overloaded with monosyllables, which are the Tiisgrace of 



mirth of cerUin animals we usuti]]; call vags ' in the Taller, No, IH 

(June 13, niO). 

'Also, (orraetly, for Non-confonuin. 
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onr language.' 'Thiis,' coutiaues the critic, 'we cram 
oue syllable, and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her 
mice after she had bit off their legs to prevent them froii| 
running away.' Incoff and plenipo he fears will suEfei 
■till further mutilation to hic a.ad plen. Another 'rehnei 
ment' is 'the choice of certain words invented by som 
pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, country put, aw 
kidnf^.^ some of which are now struggling for the vogue. 
Bud others are in possession of it.' ' I have dune m^ 
utmost,' he adds, * for some years past, to stop the progreg 
of mohb and banter, but have been plainly borne down \ 
numbers, and betrayed by those wlio promised to i 

Aud finally he is worried by certain young cle^g3^ 
who • ill their sermons use all the modern terra 
iDf art, gham. banter, mob, bubble, bully, cutting, shufflirig^M 
and palming.' The reader will be interested to see that 
about half of the terms at which the essayist is so iudigt 
,nant Imve made good their position as respectable collo-v 
quialUms, and that several of them are quite at home itiJm 
dignified composition.' 

The clipping process is a natural tendency of language. I 
'It often implies familiarity, and has given us, for example,! 
li multitude of pet names, like Will and Tom and MolUi 
Compare doc for doctor, prof for pro/engor, and other joeosftB 
Or vulgar iip|)ellatives, and the cliildish /csa for confett. 
The so-called 'aphetio' forms, like squire for esquire, 
iate for abate, icape for escape, pall for appall, sliould 
also be considered. A very curious example of these is 
our common adverb doom. This is for adown, which is a 



■ [d micb phrases as a ' cunn of thai kidniy,* i.r. • kiad ' or ■ dispoeltloa.' 
' In the name piLper Swift sligmalizba ' apeculallona, operations, pre- 
irij.iri<-s. ambawndors. pallisadoes, aomniuDlcatioQ, circumvallatlon, 
Wtolions ' OH DeologLBms brougbl into common use by the war. 
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corruption of the Anglo-Saxon phrase of dune, ' from the 
doum or hill,' used of cteRcending motion (cf. Ger. bergah). 
Thus we have in EngUeli the noun down, meaning "a hill.' 
and an adverb down, deriveil from this same noun, but 
suggesting the opposite idea, ' Down in the valley ' is 
a striking instance of the capabilities of language. Size 
is a clipped form of asgize, which means literally *a sit- 
ting' (of judges), as in aaiizes. and comes (through the 
French) from L. ataidere, 'to sit by.' From 'judgment' 
or 'determination' to 'allotment,' 'allotted portion,' and 
thence to 'dimension,' is an easy passage. She is a Cam- 
bridge University terra for an 'allowance' from the 
buttery. Goldsmitli was a lizar at Dublin, i.e. a 'charity- 
student' (such OB formerly waited on the Fellows' table). 
Sm, 'glue,' is also from oMideo (through Italian ma), 
being that which makes anything ' sit close ' or ' stick ' to 
anotlier. A much-docked word is drake, 'male duck.' 
The history of drake is far from clear, but it is connected 
with A.S. ened, 'duck' (cognate with L. ajwrs, anatU), 
of which, however, it preserves only the single letter d 
(cf. Ger. EntericJi). Wayward is shortened from away- 
toard, back (the adverb) from aback, vails from avails, 
quinsy from squinanct/.^ Pose is from appose (for oppose), 
'to raise objections,' 'to interrogate' or 'examine' (in a 
discussion) ; a poser was an * examiner' ; puzzle is corrupted 
from opposal. 

Slang delight's in fantastic coinages and in grotesque 
combinations or distortions of existing words. When a 
whimsicality of this kind establishes itself as a permanent 
colloquialism, or gets into the accepted vocabulary, the 
etymologist has a hard nut to crack. Unless the early 

xuvdi, 'dug,' aod Atx", 
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history of the word is known, or at leaut the circui 
8taDC8a under which it came into use, the derivation j 
often an insoluble problem. And if the word is at i 
old. its history is likely to be obscure, for slang seldoBt 
gets into print until it has been in circulation for some] 
time. 

A few examples of sucb linguistic chimeras w 
be given. 

Bamboozle was a new slang word in 1710. It has beedfl 
thought to be from ham, ' to hoax,' a slang word of aboufei 
the same date; but bam is quite as likely to be an abbre-l 
viation of the longer form, and boozle remains unexplained, i 
Banter is another unsolved puzzle. It was at least forty I 
years old when Swift attacked it in the Tatler, in 1710. 
Sham is thought to be an affected pronunciation of ghame. 
Sagijertl is lirst found in Chaucer. The host ohiects to 

Sir Thopaa " as ' rym dogerel,' using the term, however, as 
\ kind of quotation: 'This may wel be ryra dogerel,' i.e. 

This must be the rhyme doggerel that I have heard tell 
of." The etymology is quite unknown, but it is hard 
■to reject dog, in view of dog-Latin, dog-logic, and the 
Oike. 

Coe/meg is almost certainly ' cock-egg ' (M.E. ejfil 
'egg'J. The word meant at first an unusually smiU^ 
(such as are termed in New England Utter-eggtti 
iSince the hen is thought to lay one at the end of her 
litter). Thence developed the meaning of a 'cockered 
child,' a ' pet,' a ' mother's baby.' or, in a witler sense, a 

milksop,' and, next, 'a [pampered] citizen' (a feeble 

eit' as opposed to a hardy rustic). Specifically, it 
meant 'one ignorant of country matters,' as a greenhorn . 
is one who knows nothing of city life. Its particulata 
application to a Londoner was then natural, and v/at 
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made as early as the sixteenth century.' All such jocose 
or abusive names for the inhabitants of particular places 
or countries are akin to slang, if nut of out-and-out slang 
origin. So Yankee for ' New Englander," often applied by 
Englishmen to all inhabitants of the United States; ^ Dai/o 
for Italian ; Paddy !ot Irishranit; t^ffwHcy for Scotchman; 
Qothamile for New Yorker, and the like. Dago is a queer 
misnomer. It must come from the Spanish Diegu, yet it is 
usually applied to Italians; but slang does not make nice 
distinctions of blood : witness the contemptuous use of 
nigger for many dark-skinned races who have no similarity 
to the negro (so blackamoor, 'black Moor," for Elhtopian). 
YanJcee is still a puzzle. The suggestion that it is for 
Yengeet or the like, and came from the attempt of the North 
American Indiana to pronounce Eiigligh has no founda- 
tion in the history of the word, and no inherent probability. 
Chouse perhaps goes back to the Sultan's chawih, or official 
interpreter, who swindled certain Turkish merchants in 
London. Blackguard in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was a term for the scullions and other similar 
menials in a great household, as well as for the camp- 
followers in an army. Blackleg was slang for a swindling 
' frequenter of the turf ' in the eighteenth century. BuUg 
was once a term of endearment, and has been connected 
with German Bahle. ' lover,' but this is very doubtful. 
Coxcomb, first 'fool,' then ' fop,'* comes from the imitation 

I For ihe histiiry of eoctamj see the Oxlord Dictionary as corrected and 
iupplemented by Ur. C. P. G. SooU, Trans. Anier. Philol, Assoc, XXIIL 
209 R. The form ney for rg. ' egg,' owea its n to the indeflaite article an 
(on «v becoming a neg) : see pp. lt)T-8. 

' CF. ynnteci fur ' American securities' in English financial cant, like 
Enffira and Jangles For South African and Indian Blocks, rpspecUvelj. 

* Fop also meant ' foo! ' in gEneral. but wna afterward sperinlixed W a 
particular kind of Folly; and tot has a siuiilar history, though here the 
specialization La diflerent. 
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■cock's comb ' which adorned the cap of the professional •] 
Wter in Elizabethan times. Raffamuffin has something j 
B do with rag. beyond a doubt. It occurs (in the form 1 
Uiifamofin') as the name of a devil in the miracle-plays, ] 
-and devils were often described as Tagged,' that is, 1 
ihaggy,' in appearance. The word rag is related to I 
Nincompoop is a distortion of non compog mentia. 
uo wheedle is literally ' to fawn,' ' to wag the tail,' from I 
, wedeln. Chum was defined in 1690 as 'chamber- 
illow,' and is usually regarded as a corruption of this 
□1, but evidence is lacking. It has beeu university 
bng since the latter part of the seventeenth century, — 
Ind in 1684 Creech dedicated his translation of Lucretius 
'to my chum, Mr, Hody of Wadham College." 

Bombatt is 'cotton-wadding' (from Gr. 06/iffv^, bdmbux, 
'silk,' through Latin and French). So Prince Hal calls Fal- 
f * my Bweet creature of bombast.' Its application to a 
iflated style is an obvious jest, and is first found in Nashe ' 
3589): 'the swelling bombast of a bragging blank verse.'' 
t is not likely to be much older than his time. Fuittan, ; 
D a similar sense, is of about the same age, and is a simi- ', 
irly jocose application of the name of the coarse stuff so 
ulled. The word is supposed to be derived from Fustdt,' 
%$. Cairo.' 
' Cozen lias usually been referred to cousin, and the French 
Ri*in«r favors this view. Cotgrave, in 1611, defined the 
reneh verb as 'to claim kindred for advantage . . . ; as 
I who, to save charges in travelling, goes from house to 
mse, as cousin to the owner of every one.' This ety- i 
> For batliog, see p. 40. 

«So tiie GreekB used Xi(jtufl<it (lekiithoa), 'no ofl-Jar' (swelling in 
03y) for a ' bombaatic style,' whence they made a verb, XijiniWiw 
Itutltlxd), 'to write foBtiiui.' Hnrtice translated the former by tha 
|)tlD ampulla, and coined a verb, ampullor, to correspond. 
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mology h)is been doubted, but it is supported by a fact 
which has escaped eveu the editors of the Oxford Die- 
tionary. 'To go a-cousining ' is au old-fashioned New 
P^nglaiiil phrase applied to one who quaiters himself on 
his distant relatives.' 

Cabal for an 'intrigue' oi- an 'intriguing clique* comes 
(through the French and mediieval Latin) from the 
Hebrew word for 'tradition' (^itaMaiaA), applied espe- 
cially to a niyatical interpretation of tho Scriptures (which 
we have borrowed in the form cabbala). Its senBe of 
' political inachiuation ' was strengthened and perpetuated 
by its special application to Charles ll's 'Committee for 
Foreign Affairs,' and in particular to five members of that 
'cabinet council' whose names made t)ie acrostic cabtAi 
Clifford, Arlingtun, Buckingham, Ashley (Shaftesburj), 
Zauderdale. 

Oerrt/mander (with hard if) is a capital instance of the 
license which the maker of slang allows himself. It is an 
established political term in the United States and Canada' 
for the ' redistricting ' of a state in such a manner as to 
give a particular party au unfair advantage at an eleution. 
Such a measure was carried in Massachusetts in 1812. when 
Elbrldgo Gerry was governor of the Commonwealth, 
Some clever person observed that one of the newly laid- 
out districts that was expected to insure the success of 
the governor's party took, with a little imagination, the 
shape of a fantastic monster. A map of the district wa» 
published, in which this was indicated, and the monster 
was dubbed gerrymander, a word made up from Oerry 

' Tliis Is the only use of cozeii that Is really vernacular in this country, 
nliere the habit of visiting cuuntry cousins isa common subject for satirical 

'InCanadatind the Westtbe hard [fhaa been softened in pronunciuioa. 
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lalamander.* UsiiaUy euuli devices Imrdly survi' 
he campaign that produces tlieiii, — l)ut tlie gerrymander^ 
ickled the faucy of the Anierieaii people, and the word U 
till in common use, both ait a noun and na a verb. Slant- 
tdieular, a jocose amalgam of slatitiu and perpendicular 
Hit fared qnite so well. 

Even such lawless coinages xs gerrj/mander and glaHfiw] 
ieular are not essentially different from many fori 
iroduced by the ordinary processes of language (se* 
Jhapter XXIII, Folk -Etymology, for examples). 

It is a favorite device of slang to replace a common 
Ford by a figurative expression or by some word that is 
teU known as a synonym (or partial synonym) for the 
rst, but in another sense. Thu^ * He had the/uce to tell 
* ' Ixicomes ' the ckeek to tell me ' ; effrontery becomes 
roMs (fi'um the figurative use of brazKn) ; handcuff* are 
raceltta; a preacher is a sk;/-pilot; krindg are pickern and 
fealers.^ A man's card is his pasteboard; to fie hanged 
i to atp'mij; a pocket fia»k is a pocket pistol;^ a towti is a 
wj/A; money is ca»h or chanye; dinner table is mahoyany^ 
nd so on. The same process takes place with elan^ 
rords themselves, in the eager desire for novelty. The 
Id English grit, 'sand,' 'gravel,' came to be applied to 
he special grain or texture of grinding stones, on which, 
1 fact, their efficacy depends. Thence it was transferred, 
1 American slang, to the personal qualities of courage, 

mneBS, and endurance. The expressiveness of the figure 

'See an article oii'Tlie Machinery of Politics and Proportional Rcpre- 
itation' by W. R. Ware, in The American Liiw Ruview, VI, 282-^ 
itii a facsimile of tiie original gerrymRiider, from a. broiulaide, p. 284). 
' From the phrase in the cateoliisiii, ' to kesp my hands frutn picking 
i stealing.' 

»From FBlstafTa jeat in the Fitat I'iirt ot Henry IV, where he pulla 
; a bottle tnstiiad of a pLsiol. 
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won general acceiitiince for the now Beiue both in the 
'eouutry of its origin' and in Engkiid. Grit seemed 
lost to the slang vocabulary. At nil eventa, it ceased to 
be novel as soon as it became respectable. A new term 
was straightway introduced to replace it, — sand, which 
is actually a synonym of yrlt in anollier sense, and for a 
time ' He has plenty of sand ' was a common expression 
among speakers of the slang dialect. 

It is needless to remark that the same desire for novelty 
is constantly at work in the 6gurative expressions and 
new coinages of legitimate speech. It operates more 
rapidly in slang, and with less regard for the proprieties, 
but tht! general law is the same in hoth. 

Artistic literature, apart from the mere conveyance of 
thought, aiiii» to charm and attract the reiider by means 
of an agreeable style ; to stimulate his attention by iilever 
novelty, and even sometimes to shock him into thought 
by grotesque or startling language. Thus arise a host of 
new words, most of which soon die, but some of which 
are sure to find their place in the general vocabulary. 
And thus in [mrlicular, by the constant striving after 
more delicate and subtle effects, there come into existeuce 
new distinctions in the meanings of familiar terms which. 
if they serve any good purpose, are pretty sui'e to become 
permanent. 

Phrase-composition, which we have already studied, is 
alike active in slang and in law-abiding speech. Nkvm- 
poop (for HOW compog mentW). carouse (for f/ar aits.'), and 
hoax (from hocus pocus) ' were all slang phrases. Alarm 
(for all' arme.') undjeopardi/ (^for j'eu parti) are of digni- 
fied uripin. Frequently the fag-end of a phrase or q uota 
tion obtains currency as a single word in some ani 
I See p. 181) furdelAiU. 
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Bense. Here again slang and propriety join ham 
Propaganda is abbreriiited from ' Congregatio de propa-' 
gaadn tide," a ' commitleo (of cardinals) for propagating 
the fChristiao) faith.' Prceviuiiire^ a kind of writ, is a 
corruption of praevioneri facia»^ ' yon shall cause to be 
forewarned.' The Porte is short for SuhUnie Porte, 
Parole^ for ' solemn promise,' is a clipped form of parole 
^honneuT. The associations of these terms are irre- 
proachable. In formation, however, tliey do not differ 
(rom many slangy or colloquial expressions. Thus 
factotum is (or Johannes factotum,' John do-all' (of. jack- 
of-all- trades). Amphitri/oii, 'host,' is from Moliere's 
TAraphitryon ou Ton dine."' To chivy or ehevy is 
doubtless Ohevy Chace; the full phrase is dialectie aa 
both nouD and verb. Straw, for 'slight but sigidlicant 
indication ' (common in American political cant), is from 
the proverb, 'Straws show which way the wind blows.' 
ehaff, 'banter,' suggests 'An oM bird is not caught 
with chaff." Boj:, 'a bad predicament,' is from 'in tlie 
Vrong bos.' Buncombe is the name of a county in North 

laroltnn. The sense of 'ad captandum remarks' a^ 

^Bhowy verbiage,' is said to have come from the reply of B.i 

certain congressman, who insisted that he must 'make a 

ipeech for Kuncombe' (*.«. for his constituents to bear 

it) on an occasion when the House of Representatives 

( eager to take a vote. A jingo, for ' one who favors 

1 aggressive foreign policy,' comes from the burlesque 

>ftth by jingo, which occurred in tlie refrain of a boister- 

( political song current in England during the Turko- 

{ussian War of 1877-8. The word has recently been 

ransplanted from England to America, where it la applied 

"by their opponents) to those who are also styled 'impe- 

' In tlie comedy of Amphitryon, act iii, scene 6. 
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rialists,' — a word of inevitably bad odor in a republic,' 
though inoffensive in an empire. We may leave the sub- 
ject with an example from the sixteenth century. The 
Greek Kyrie de'iaon, ' Lord, have mercy upon us,' was 
often abbreviated to Kyrle, and thia (as well as the full 
phrase) was once a familiar vulgarism for a 'good scold- 
ing.' = 

It appears, then, that there is no real difference in kind 
between the processes of slang and those of legitimate 
8i>eech. Slang is only the rude luxuriance of tlie uncared- 
for soil, knowing not the hand of the gardener. 

Yet it by no means follows that the products of alang 
are at once to be adopted, without further question. In 
the first place, all human speech, even the most intimate, 
is intended for the ears of others, and must therefore have 
a certain dignity, a certain courtesy, out of respect to one's 
hearers if not to one's self. Now slangs from the very fact 
that it it slang, that it is not the accepted medium of 
communication, has a taint of impropriety about it which 
makes it offensive. Again, the very currency of slang 
dei>ends on its allusions to things which are not supposed 
to be universally familiar or generally respectable ; and 
hence it is vulgar, since it brings in associations with what 
is for the moment regarded as unknown or in bad repute. 

It is true that words have no character in themselves, 
being only conventional signs for the ideas which they 
express. Even bad grammar is essentially just as good 
as good grammar; it becomes bad merely because it 
associated with per.sons that we dislike or look dowi 



I Compare the Renmn iliBlike to ri-x. 

•See Tyndale's list iif alnng plirases from church lenos and Ihe' 
jo hlB Obedience of a Clitiaiian Man (Works of 'I'yndale unit Frith, ed. 
Russell, 1,340}. 
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And bad language is only such because it is not th( 
iccepted form of speech. Yet the recoguized coiinota- 
itions of particular words are an integral part of expres- 
, and when these are such as to shock or offend our 
•ssociates, the words themselves should be avoided. 

Furthermore, the accepted means of comiuunication ia, 
tfiy widespread language has a certain constant and endur- 
ing nature. Though language is ever changing, yet the 
permanent elements far outweigh the variable, so that it 
remains continuously intelligible through long [periods of 
tame. Slang words, on the contrary, are evanescent, count- 
ing their duration by days instead of decades, and becom 
ing obsolete even while one is speaking tlieni. Hence 
dang is ill-adapted to serve as a medium of intercourse 
therefore is unsuitable for adoption into legitimate 
)eech. 

Finally, the unchecked and habitual use of slang (even 
wlite Hlang) is deleterious to tlie mind. Not only is 
tvanescent, — it also has no fixed meaning. Its terms 
i vague and ill-defined, and they grow more an<l more 
uncertain from day to day. Thus the use of slang tends 
t level all those nice distinctions of meaning, all those 
differentiations between word and word, which the con- 
pensus of the language has been at so much pains to build 
Everything is ■ fine ! ' or ' immense ! ' or ' stunning ! ' 
'just gay I ' from an appetizing breakfast to an epic 
em, from Alpine scenery to the cut of a friend's coat, 
ilang has been called the 'lazy man's dialect,' and if the 
igii of cultivation is an enriched vocabulary, the constant 
of vague and unseleeted terms for every shade of 
leaning must gradually reduce one's thought to the same 
jnoraut level from which most slang proceeds. When 
Bch a word becomes definite in its meaning, it has almost 
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ceased to be slait^. If it Imppens to till h real gap in niir 
means of expression, language will take care of it, as we 
have already aeen in numerous examples. In faut, any- 
thing that la good in slang is almost sure to be picked up 
and adopted in legitimate speech. 

Of course, uU slung is not on the same level. There 
are many grades, from that which is innocent and alnioot 
reftned in its associations, to the odious coinages of a 
delHwed stage. It is often humorous, sometimes witty, 
and not seldom picturesque. The objections just urged 
hold good against its habitual employment as an extensive 
part of one's vocabulary. The discriminating use of a 
slang term, now and then, on occasion, is a different mat- 
ter. As we have already seen, every educated person 
speaks his mother tongue in at least two waytt, and the 
difference between the dignified and the colloquial style la 
considerable. Slang word's frequently rise to the rank of 
colloquialisms, and thus in time gain admission to the more 
formal language. ' To hit straight from the shoulder.' > 1 
feel rather below par,' 'the new woman,' 'a bootUe alder- 
man,' ' to floor a man,.' ' I was flabbergasted,' have crossed 
the line and are admissible colloquialisms. ' Hit or miss,' 
'nip and tuck,' 'tooth and nail.' -by hook or crook,' 'sink 
or swim,' 'rough-and-ready,' 'higgledy-piggledy,' have 
liassed through the colloquial stage and are recognized 
idioms, though their form or sound, or something of their 
old associations, tends to exclude them from serious con- 
texts. 

One further distinction is necessary. A word or phrase 
which is slangy in general conversation stands in quite n 
different position when it is used in a limited circle, or 
under special circumstances. 'Horsey' words are not 
slang when one is 'talking horse,' nor hunting terms in 
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ttb« hunting field, nor the cant phrases of politics ( 
llustingB or on the stump. They belong riither 1 
category of jargons, or technical dialects, and are cornel 
parable to the special vocabularies of commerce, or medi«l 
cine, or the law. It is only when they leave the technical! 
circle, and are applied in a general way, that they becoma' 
oat-and-nut slang, and this would be just as true of s 
tide or legal terms under similar circiunstauces. Herel 
again there are grades of slanginess, in inverse proportion! 
to the ilignity of the associations which the words suggest, f 
*To mortijage one's reputation' is as essentially a slangj 
phrase as * to be knocked out in an examination,' but therej 
is a considerable difference in the vulgarity of the exprca-fl 
sions, 'To come a cropper' may l)e said to stand midway I 
between the two. 'At fault' (from a <Iog that loses thsl 
scent) is a dignified idiom. 

Again, an expression that is unquestionably slang may S 
be so apt and necessary in the discussion of a particular I 
'subject, and sn often quoted by the best writers, that it ' 
L loses its taint and becomes a part of our common stock of 
Quotations. Then the [jreseuce or absence of quotation 
BarlcH is only a matter of greater or less familiarity, and 
mtually all feeling of quotation may disappear. The I 
luliest admission to legitimate speech lies through our i 
jedom in quoting from any source, gootl or bad. For 
n expression is found in resimctablo company, the 
seldom cares to ask hnw it got there. Not long 
) the very vulgar slang phrase 'rush the growler' was 
ated in a dignified and irreproachable article in a daily 
lewspaper. It was ustd in a kind of technical sense, and, 
lOre than that, it had exactly the connotations that the 
• desired. A score of such references might make 
I reader forget that this moat objectionable expression 
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ever was alang, or hoct any ofTeiiaive associatioDs. In this 
manner many words have made their way into the literary 
lunguiige. The Elizabethan drama, for instance, has pre- 
served and propagated many such expressions, for in & 
play every speech is, in a manner, a quotation. 

The slang of the United States differs in many particu- 
lars from that of Great Britain, and India and Australia 
show a multitude of peculiar coinages that differ from 
both. Yet the lively intercourse of trade and travel, the 
newspapers, the theatrical 'tour,' and the 'dialect sketch' 
have kept the different English-speaking peoples tolerably 
familiar with one another's latest coinages. For univer- 
sal hospitality is the guiding principle of slang. 

The bewildering variety of our language, and in particu- 
lar the lawless and fantastic coinages which we have just 
been studying, may well suggest the question, 'la there 
any criterion of good English ? What principle uf selee- 
tion is one to follow wlio wislies to speak and write hb 
mother tongue with purity and without affectation ? ' It 
is the business of grammar, rhetoric, and lexicography tn 
answer this question. 

As soon as a literary language is thoroughly developed, 
it becomes a subject of earnest study. Literature, like 
painting or music, has a technique, and it is the province 
of critics and rhetoricians to describe this technique, and 
to reduce its principles and its details to a form in which 
they may be conveniently acquired. Such principles are 
inferred, in the main, from the works of men of genius, 
but they soon become, so far as they are correct, funda- 
mental conventions of expression, which must be followed 
by everybody who would make himself immediately in- 
telligible. So long as a language is alive, it is, however, 
constantly changing, so that the grammar and rhetoric of 
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living languatre can never be absolutely fixed. It igfl 
ptHy when the language has cuased to be spoken, — \\aaM 
icome, as we say, a dead language, — that fixed rules can I 
i fi-amed which every one who undertakes to write it I 
lUst observe. The very statement that a language ism 
3ead implies that henceforward no individual or body of I 
pertious has power to change it in any particular. I 

Now all rules of grammar and rhetoric must be based I 

I usage, for there is no other standard in linguistiel 
matters ; and in order that they may be capable of intel- 1 
li^fible statement, the usiige from which tliey are derived I 
nnst be limited in time. Vet at the very moment when tho I 
tules are committed to writing, usage is shifting ; for Ian- 1 
ijguage never stands still until it ceases to move altogether. I 
^ence the codilied principles of literary expression will I 
always be slightly behind the actual usage of one's con- I 
temporaries. In other words, we are here dealing with I 
conservative forces which tend to retard the naturally I 
rapid changes of s[>eech. Conservatism always implies I 
distrust of that which is new, however good it may be; I 
lud teaching implies not only docility on the part of the I 

,rner, but some dogmatism on the part of the instructor. 1 
IjUnless a man thinks he knows something, it is useless for 1 
to teach it, just as it is idle for a boy to go to school I 
rho thinks he has nothing to learn. When dogmatic con- I 
irvatism in language goes fartlier than is reasonable, wa,| 

II it ' purism.' and stigmatize its disciples as ' purists.' I 
Iverybody, however, who speaks or writes with any care 

must be a purist in some degree, for we all have our pet 
aversions in matters of vocahiilary and construction. 
Both the purist and the innovator are necessary factors 
the development of a cultivated tongue. Witiiout 
le purist our language would change with extravagant 
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rapidity; our vocahnlary, for exiiniple, would give daily 
l)08pitality to hosts of new worda wliicli have nothing but 
whim to justify them, tind which would be soon super- 
seded by equally lawless formations. Without the inno- 
vator our language would come to a dead stop, so far as 
literary expression is concerned, and in a short time the 
speech of books would have lagged so far behind the 
speech of conversation that the two would form diFTerent 
dialects. The history of any literary tanguagt: is, then, 
a record of successive compromises and readjustments 
between the old and the new. 

A novel word or phrase which has not yet secured un- 
questioned admission into the standard dialect is called a 
- neologism, which is simply a Greek term for a 'new fomi 
of speech.' There is no test but time. If a neologism 
neems to most speakers to supply a hick in the language, 
or to be peculiarly fit for the expression uf some special 
idea, it is sure to maintain itself against the protests of 
the literary and scholastic guild. 

On the other hand, nothing can force a new term into 
any language against the inclination of a large majority of 
those who speak it. The field of language is strewn with 
the dry bones of adventurous words wiiich once started 
out with the paternal blessing to make their fortune, but 
which have met with an untimely end, and serve only, 
when collected, to fill the shelves of a lexicographical 
museum. Some years ago, when the annexation of a Urge 
tract of territory to the United States was discussed, 
Charles Sumner endeavored to revive the obs(dete word 
annexion in place of this somewhat cumbrous term. 
Sumner's position as an orator, a man of culture, and a 
statesman seemed to insure the favorable reception of this 
convenient form, but all these influences were of no avail. 
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For a year or two annexion was seen in the newspapers 
occasionally, but to most of the present generation it is 
as unknown as the eccentric ink-horn terms of the Eliza- 
bethan age.^ 

^See Sumner^s speech on tlie Cession of Russian America (1807), and 
also that on the Proposed Annexion of the Island of San Domingo, 1870. 
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THE LITEItARV LANGCAGE 

The language wliich all etlucated users of En^ 
speak and writ« is iu one eeuse an artificial tongue. Tt 
is what is called a 'literary language' as diutiuguislied 
from the unstudied speech of peoples whose mother 
tongue conies to tliuni without the influence of literature 
or the schools. This 'liteniry language' is not cuuiiimd 
to cultivated speakers. It is the common property of all 
but the absolutely illiterate, tlie regular iiieiliura of com- 
munication throughout the English -speaking world. Dif- 
ferent persons speak and writ* this standard English with 
different degrees of correctness and elegance, and there 
are local and national varieties in idiom and pi'onunciation 
which distiiiguis}i the English of England from that of 
America or of Australia. But such differences bear no 
proportion to the substantial uniformity of English speech. 
What is the origin of standard or literary English, which 
most of lis take for granted as if it had existed from the 
beginning? The question is complicated, hnt the clew is 
easy to catch and to follow : it consists in the single word 
'dialect.' 

It is natural for a jjersou whose knowledge of KngUsli 
conforms in the main to the literary or standard type to 
regard the dialect of Yorkshire or of Dorset as a degraded 
form of his own sj>eech. Such an impression, however, Js 
quite erroneous. The Yorkshire man's dialect is not a de- 
based form of standard English. On the contrai-y, standard 
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English is merely ft cultivated form of a dialect 
' originally hail no more claim to h& regarded aa tin 
language of all England than the dialect of Yorkshire has 
to-daj'. In other words. — a dialect ia not a degraded 
literary language ; a literary language is an elevated 
dialect. 

The piratical marauders who in the fifth and sixth 
centuries eGfected the Anglo-Saxon Conquest of Britain 
belonged to three or four different tribes and spoke aa 
many dialects. These dialects, however, were very smii- 
lar, and their variety did not interfere with mutual under- 
itanding. We may call them collectively * Anglo-Saxon, 
but we must remember that at this period there was m 
itandard Anglo-Saxon language in the sense in which 
there is to-day a standard French or (lerman. Each of 
©ur predatory ancestors spoke his own dialect with great 
utisfaction to himself and without considering whether it 
waa better or worse than that of a shipmate who belonged 
to a neighboring tribe. Taken collectively, Anglo-Saxon 
TTBS most nearly related to Old Frisian, the ancestor of 
iho dialects still spoken in the Frisian Islands. It was 
«l8o near akin to the Old Saxon, the ancestor of Modern 
f^lattdt^utiwh ; and to Old Frankish, the ancestor of Dutch 
«nd Flemish. Its relation to the Scandinavian languages 
and to the High German dialects was more remote.' 

Of the three tribes who played important parts in the 
Anglo-Saxon Conquest, the Angles occupied the nortliern 
knd central part of England and extended their conquest 
a the lowlands of Scotland. The southern part of Britain 
tell iuto the hands of the Saxons. The small but rich 
tomnin of Kent remained the possession of tlie Jutes. 
Rie seventh century finds the conquest completed, and 
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the new lords of the soil sc-tlled substantially in aeconl- 
auce with these boundaries. They had no written lan- 
guage. Yet we must not infer that their several dialects 
had received no literary cultivation. Oral literature 
always precedes writing, so that, when the art of writing" 
is finally introduced, there awaits it a considerable body' 
of poetry, ready to be taken down and perpetuated. Thus 
the Angles and Saxons had a great quantity of heroio 
song, for which they had developed an elaborate metr^ 
and a peculiarly complicated style, quite different froil» 
that of their habitual language. Observe, however, thaO 
at the time of which we are speaking, no one of the various 
dialects spoken in Britain had a title to preeminence. 

We have no written documents in these dialects until 
the eighth century, when Britain had been in the handed 
of its new masters for two or three hundred years. Pre-' 
sumably, the various dialects had grown apart during thi^ 
time ; for Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were more widely 
separated in their new home than they had been on th© 
continent, and their little kingdoms were always at war- 
Yet in the eighth century the differences had not yet 
become great enough to make the dialects mutually unin- 
telligible. They may be divided into (1) Northumbrian, 
the language of the kingdom of Northumbria, includ- 
ing the nortli of England and the south of Scotland; 
(2) Saxon, spoken throughout the south of England ; 
(8) Mercian, spoken in the kingdom of Mercia, corre- 
sponding to the midland counties of the present day; 
(4) Kentish, spoken by the Jutes of Kent. The North- 
umbrian and the Mercian were Anglian dialects. The 
men of Kent spoke Jutish, and the Saxon was, as its name 
implies, the language of the Saxon contingent of the 
original invaders. Within each of the territories thus 
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(leliiied there was coiisideriible divergency uf speech, but 
tills muy be neglected in a general survey. 

The tirst dialect tliat could liiy claim to literary prece- 
deuce was the Northumbrian (the language of Cieduiou 
iuid the Venerable Uede), which, in the eighth century, 
seemed in a fuir way to set the standard for the English 
tuugue. But the fall of Nurthumbria from its iKjlitical 
supremacy and the rise of the southern kingdom of Wes- 
SOX completely changed the situation. Northumbrian 
sank once more tti the position of a, provincial dialect, 
and under King Alfred, in the ninth century, the West 
Saxon dialect put in a strong claim to be regarded as the 
literary language. Meantime, however, the name Eiiff- 
H»h, that is, 'Anglian,'' had associuted itself inseparably 
with the idea of an^ literary form of the vernacular. The 
Northumbrians had called their tongue ' English ' because 
it tea* English, — that is, Anglian. The Saxons of Wessex 
applied the same term to their own non-Anglian literary 
tongue. 
^V From King Alfred to the Battle of Hastings is about 
^^■To hundred years. In this time literary English (the 
^Vn^est Saxon dialect) had made great strides and seemed 
tar more likely to become the universal speech of English- 
men than Norlhumbrinn had seemed three centuries Iwfore. 
If this development had not been violently interrupted, 
we should nowadays be speaking, in all probability, a 
language very similar to the Duteh. It was interrupted, 

tverybody knows, by the Norman Conquest, 
'he elfect of the Norman Conquest on the history ot 
language is frequently misunderstood. The Normans 
> 



Ettfflrmcatia 'Anglea,' ami EnylUe 'Anglian.' The intiinl p allows 
ilauf of ail older it. Eniflaiiii is Enula (genitive plural) litad, ' ibe 
itiy of tbe Anglita.' 
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were Hiiperior to the English in chivairic manners; but the 
Knglish surpassed them in learning and in literary culture 
of the vernacular. The English of the year 1050 was not 
It rude, Imrsh-sounding jargon, but a highly developed 
language, with a copious vocabuUry and an abundant 
literature in prose and verse. There is no evidence Lbat 
the Normans despised the English language, and tbey 
certainly made no attempt to crush it. They talked a 
dialect of French, and no doubt they had no expectation 
of giving up their patoh ; but they hivd no wish to impose 
it on any one else. A fftr-secing philosophical historian 
might, indeed, have foretold that either French or English 
would have to prevail in the long run. But such a phi- 
losopher would have had no doubt which of the two laii- 
guiiges would survive. The Normans had already given up 
their native Scandinavian in favor of French, and they 
were heavily outnumbered by the English. The result 
was inevitable. It cannot have occurred to any Nonuan 
that his language was to become the vernacular tongue in 
Great Britain. It certainly never occurred to any Eng- 
lishnum that his own language was likely to become 
extinct. 

What the Norman Conquest did was not to break up 
or confuse our language by coming into direct conflict 
with it, but simply to interrupt the literary tradition nf^ 
the Englisli tongue. At the time of tlie Battle of Hast- 
ings, the West Saxon dialect was the accepted literary 
language, and, although it was not yet in general use 
tlu'oughout the island, it was nevertheless in a strong 
position with reference to such an extension of its influ- 
ence. With the coming of the Nornians. this dialect fell 
from its pinnacle. French became the language of tlie 
court and of high society, not because the court despised 
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tnglisli, hut because the court consisted of Krench-siieak- 
ig Ni)niians. There wiis nti longer any eiicouragemeut J 
Br the cultivation of tiie special West Saxon form of I 
^glish at the hands of scholars and jioets. Hence when [ 
By Kn(?lishmau wmLe in the vernacular after the Norman 
ID became established, he used his own local dialect, 
rithout regard to the standards of West Saxon that had 
listed before the (Jonquest. In otiier words, the Norman'"^ 
inquest put the dialects of England once more on tlieir 
lettle. West Saxon was reduced to tiie rank which 
! Iiad occn|)ied before the days of Alfred, and it was ' 
gain an open question which of the three great dialects \ 
Northumhriaii, Mercian, and Saxon) should become the ] 
lerary language of the English race.^ 
No doubt the speech of Normandy (the Norman French) i 
Sert«d a certain amount of direct induence on the j 
rammar and vocabulary of our language, but this influ- 
toe was much smaller than is generally supposed. The 
Bcay of inflections, which is one of the distinguishing 
arks of modern English, bad begun before the Normana 
»me. It was accelerated by the Conquest, but only in 
a indirect way, through the break in bterary tradition 
^already referral to. A similar decay baa tsiken place in 
Dutch and in Danish, which were never subjected to a 
Norman t'onquest, and it must be regarded as a natural 
tendency of our language. Some words were borrowed 
from Norman Kreneh, hut not enough to color the vocabu- 
lary to a perceptible degree. In short, the two languages 
1 amicably side by side for about two hundred years, 
ler affecting the other essentially. Indeed, every 

If course, the crnidittans of the problem were not npprecinted it 
9ddle Ages. Such moveinentE ah we are studying ciiu bo surveyed ouly'. 
D the vantage^ound of centuries. 
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student of Auglo-Nonimn knows that the French of Uii? 
invaders suffered almost as much as the English of thii 
conquered. In 1154 the Count of Anjou liecauie king of 
Engliind. At the lieginning of the thirteenth century 
Normandy was lost to the English crown. This loss bad 
important results. Heuueforth the specific influence of 
Noruiau French upon the English language was very slight 
indeed, — hiirdly appreciable. In the latter part of the 
thirteenth century and throughout the fourteenth, Eng- 
lishmen were vigorously engaged in translating and adapt- 
ing French literature. Their models, howevei'. were not 
Norman French, in tho main, nor was their activity con- 
nected with the Conquest or with the fact tliat the ruling 
class was of Norman descent. The same translation and 
adaptation took place in Genuany, and even to some ex- 
tent iu Norway. Central or Parisian French was now the 
recognized standard on the Continent, and the French of 
the English court was not Norman, hut as good Parisian 
French as the nohility could muster. Moreover, by the 
lirst quarter of the fourteenth century, many of the de- 
scendants of the Normans had lost their French and were 
si>eaking English like their Saxon neighbors. 

Everybody knows that modern English contains thou- 
sands of French words. We can hardly utter a sentence 
without using one. Yet comparatively few of these are 
derived from Norman French, Wholesale borrowing 
began about 1300 and continued for two hundred years, 
and the same process has gone on ever since, but in a 
more limited way. But most of our French words, from 
1300 to 1900. have come not from the dialect of the 
Normans, hut from Central or Parisian French, — the 
recognized literary standard. 

All this borrowing, however, signilied not the victory 
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of French, but the triumph of English us llie vernaculi 
iBDgUAge of (ireHt Britain. Nonnana were Normans 
longer, but Engliohmen. The Normnns were greatly oul 
ftuinbered by the Saxuns. They hail lung ceased to spei 

le Norman dialeut; though many nf them still regarded 
French as their mother tongue, and talked the Parisian 
dialect as well ns they could, as Englishmen ijtill do. Ae 
for the Suxon element in the population, they had plaoidly 
gone on speaking English, in various dialects, and in thsj 
lung run the aristocracy were obliged to follow their lead.i 
There wiis no death-struggle between two hostile lan- 
guages, as many writers have imaginod. Everything 
proceeded in the simplest and most natural way. lu the 
Usual course of events, a man can have but one mothar 
tongue. The great majority of the jiopalation were con' 
tent with English, which was therefore indispensable t( 
the minority us well. A man might learn French if he' 
liked, but he had to know English anyway. The result', 
was that by 1400 the language of Enf^hmd was English,. 
Bud French was what it i.s now, — the acooniplislinient ofj 
h limited class. 

' Meantime, what is tn be siiid of the English 'literary' 
language"? From shortly after the Norman Conquest up 
to the year 1300 there was no such thing. The English 
dialects were now so far apart that a fiiontherner could 
hardly understand a man from the Northern Counties. 
The Midlands occupied an intA>rmediate position in lan- 
guage as well as geographically. The Northern dialect 
<the descendant nf the old Northumbrian), some of the 
Southern dialects (the descendants of the Saxon), and at 
least two forma of the Midhiml dialect (the descendant 
Mercian) had gradually risen to the position 
iblu literary tongues, but no one of them ooi 
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claim precedence over any other. Everything pointed 
to the end of the fourteenth century as the time for the 
grent decision. What waa needed was a dialect that was 
widely intelligible iind that was already the habitual lan- 
guage of certain powerful elements in the state. The 
East Midland seemed to meet the requirements. It was 
the dialect of London, of the court, — when the court 
siKtke English, — of Oxford, It was the dialect in whiuh 
Wyclif made his translation of the Bible, and, finally, it 
was the dialect in which Chaucer, the Londoner, naturally 
wrote, l/" 

There is an active revolt nowadays against the thesis 
that Chaucer ' made the English language.' Some of the 
most recent investigators of our linguistic history have 
even neglected to mention him at all in this connection. 
Yet there is much truth in the discredited old dictiuu, 
however absurdly it has sometimes been interpreted- To 
appreciate the facts, we must look for a moment at tlie 
posture of affairs in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, — or, say, from 1340 to 1400, the accepted term of 
Chaucer's life. For it was within these sixty years that 
the East Midland dialect attained the rank of the Eng- 
lish literary language, — a position which it haa never 



It was an age of intense activity, — a singularly 'motlern' 
time. One is tempted to say that all the problems that vex 
the world to-day either carae into existence or manifested 
themselves with peculiar force within these sixty years. 
At all events, there is scarcely a political or social catch- 
word of the present which cannot be applied to affairs in 
the fourteenth century. ' Labor ' was giving trouble in a 
dozen ways. The Black Death had gi'eatly reduced the 
numl>er of farm-himds throughout the country. The sur- 
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vivnrs, once little better than serfs, asserted theiiisel 

manner that alarmed the landed proprietors and prompt 
Bome futile legislation. There was the Jacquerie or Pei 
ants' Insurrection i» France. In England there were 
uprisings of Wat Tyler, Jolui Hall , and Jack Straw, pa 

revolt agatnet unjust taxation and oppressive landlords, 
and partly, especially in London, an assault upon the 
Flemiaga, who had been imported by Edward III to 
establish the manufacture of cloth, and of whom native 
workmen were intensely jenlous. The Eastern Question, 
too, was assuming a strangely modern appearance. In 
1343 the Turk first got a foothold iu Europe, and tweiil 
years later began the meteoric career of Tamerlane, iufin' 
itely prophetic of barbarous possibilities from the Orient. 
The revolt against the Pope, which resulted in the coin- 
pUcated movement known as the Reformation, began in 
the fourteenth century with Wyclif in England and with 
John Huss in Bohemia. The Revival of Learning also falls 
in this century; Petrarch and Boccaccio were Chaucer's 
oontemporaricB. The interest in education was wide- 
Bpread. A whole chain of universities, from Cracow 
to Saint Andrews, were established between 1340 ami 
1410. The extension of the British empire was never 
a more vital question tlmn at this lime. The armed asseiv 
tion of Edward's claims ti} the crown of France, the war 
of Richard II in Ireland, and the attempt of John of 
Gaunt to seize the kingdom of Castile, show how far- 
reaching this movement was. One can even see a forecast 
of the gold and silver question in the time of Edward III. 
The king's gold nobles became immediately famous. They 
were readily accepted by foreign merchants everywhere, 
AB sovereigns pass current to-day. Many similar details 
ight be enumerated, but enough has been said to indicate 
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tbiit Chauoor was bom in a time nf great religious and 
political and literary activity. 

By station, and by the inciilenta of his career, Cliauoer 
was peculiarly fitted to exjireas tlie couiplicateil life of 
this intensely 'modern' age. lie belonged to the weU> 
toKlo burgher olaso, and his family stood in some kind d 
relation to the court. He was neitlier too high nor too low 
to 1)0 well acquainted with all varieties of English life. 
In his youth he became i>age to the Countess of Ulrttcr, 
and from this time he iilwiiya enjoyed some kind of olHcial 
emolument within the royal gift. Ho was a Collector of 
the Customs, a Superintendent of lUiildings, and an officer 
in charge of what we should now call the Thames Con- 
servation. He was also a Member of I'arliament for a 
short time. But his experietiues were not merely insular. 
He visited Krnnne and lt;ily seveiid times on business of 
state, and tluis oame into close relations with foreign life 
and letters as well as with diplomacy. As courtier, ottice- 
holder, legislator, solilier, diplomatist, burgher of Londaii, 
he came into contact with every sort of person worth know- 
ing, from king to apprentice. Probably no man had a 
broader and more intimate knowledge of the social life of 
the fourteenth century. Add to all this the splendid 
accident of genius, and you have a writer ast<mishingly 
well equipped to depict all sorts and conditions of men as 
they thought and actod in this interesting time. 

Chaucfr found his native East Midland dialect already a 
cultivated langnage. There had been much narrative 
poetry writttm in this dialect. It was, in the main, the 
Kngltsh of commerce, of the court, and of the universities. 
Before he Jiad written a line, the East Midland dialect 
seemed likely to become standard or literary English, and 
it doubtless would have achieved that position, eveu if he 
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never l>een born. Still, the pnicesB wouUt have been I 

Lore griiduiil ami much leas cei'tain. What wiia needed 1 

thia juncture was a literary iiiiin, a poet of comtnancling I 

iniua, whose uative dialect was that which stood ready 1 

be stamped as literary Englisli forever. Chaucer was I 

Buch a poet ; and after his death nobody doubted that J 

the language- as he had written it was the best English. I 

It must not be thought that Chaucer actually imported I 

lany new wonis into our language. Almost every word I 

it he used can be found somewhere at any earlier date. I 

Host of his French and Latin ' borrowings ' had been made I 

before. What he did for the Midland dialect was ratheiNl 

to write it with jui ease, a polish, and a regularity which I 

had not l«!on lutherto attained, ami to use it as the vehicle I 

lor iirst-riite poetry. This stamped the language of I 

Cliaucer at ont;e ao the literary standard. The excellence I 

hia Engli»h is celebrated by his contemporaries and I 

icesBoriit. By his side Htoixl (iower, who wrote in the I 

tme dialect. Gower, though no genius, was a skilful I 

versifler and the master of an extremely neat style. For- I 

tauately, his influence on the language coincided with I 

Chaucer's in almost every particular. Gower without 1 

Chaucer would not have sufficed. Chaucer without Gower 1 

luld have been abundantly able to accomplish wliat I 

lary. The coincidence of their efforts wae I 

irtunate for the Englinh hintjuage. Chaucer died in 1 

1400. His 3UcceBsoi-3 and feeble pupils, Hoceleve and 1 

.ydgate, thoiigli they contributed nothing of value to 

iglish ptK^try, did much to popularize the language of 

ihaucer, which they directly imitated in every possible | 

ly. There was no longer any doubt what was the 

Iglish literary language; it was the East Midland dia- 

X, and whoever wrote in siny other dialect was not 
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writing stainlard Eiiglisli, but a local nr provincial patoie. 
Since 1400 there has been a very slight sliift, so that 
Modern English is ii trifle more northerly than Chaucer's 
dialect, but this is of no importance in the present dis- 
cussion.' 

It is to be noticed that tlie dialect which finally became 
literary English, and which, therefore, all educated speakers 
of English use. however they may differ among themselves i' 
in details, is not the descendant of King Alfred's West 
Saxon, but of quite a different dialect, the Mercian. The 
West Saxon is now represented by the rustic dialects of 
Wilts and Dorset in the South of England. 

The triumph of tlie Midland Dialect was complete by 
1450, and soon caused most of the other dialects to fall 
into disuse s& literary media. In the noith, however, a 
variety of the Northumbrian was developed into the 
Scottish language, which was subjected to many special 
influences, and received much literary cultivation. The 
Scottish language could not maintain itself, however. It 
has been constrained to consort with the dialects once 
more, though it still nniintaius an exceptionally dignilied 
position among thcni. 

Thus every one of the three dialects of the Anglo-Saxons 
has had its chance. The Northumbrian became the first 
literary English. The West Saxon succeeded to that 
position, and held it until the Norman Conquest. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Mercian made good 
its claims and won a recognition which was final. 

> Tiie moat strikjns evidence of this lihift ii Men in tlie use of » insMid 
of fft in the third person Hinmilar of verba. Chaucer said fuUh, doth, wail- 
ttli, for example, but we eay ha», does, leaiU. 




In sketching tlie development of the EagHsh language 
we have confiiie(l our atteutioii to the native (Anglo- 
Saxon) element and to the inHuenee exerted by Norman 
Blitl Pai-isiaii French. We have yet to consider the indebt- 
edness of our language to the Latin. 

English began to borrow words from the Latin before 
there was any English. Street (L. strata [via], -a paved 
road'), wall (L. vallum), chalk (L. calx, ealcin, 'lime'), and 
t few other terms entered the West (iermunic dialects 
before the Auglo-Saxon Conquest of Britain. A few; 
others were learned by the invaders from the Britona,L 
ffho had beeu Roman colonists for three or four hundred 
Among these were port (L. partus') and -Chester, 
• (L. eastra, 'eamp'), as seen in the name of the 
County of Chetlfr. and in Sih-hestift, Lancaster, etc. The 
gonversiou of the invaders to Christianity immediately 
Iffought in a number of religious and ecclesiastical words, 
!ke popi\ bisliop. monk, nun, which we have already studied 
{p. 44). From this time to the present, the borrowing of 
in words has goue on incessantly. We have seen that 
\ is true of the technical dialects of divinity, philosophy, 
, and natural science. But the influence of Latin is 
lot confined to the technical vocabulary. It is felt in 
llmost every sentence that we utter. It pervades the 
rbole system of English speecli. 
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The relations between French and Latin on the one 
hand, and English and French on the other, make the 
influence of Latin on English extremely complex. In 
outline, however, the subject may be easily grasped. 

One fact of cardinal importance should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. In the eighth century, when Anglo- 
Saxon was developing a written literature, every educated 
Englishman spoke and wrote Latin as easily as he spokel 
and wrote his mother tongue. Indeed, the ability to use 
Latin freely was, until a comparatively recent period, the 
chief distinguishing mark of an educated man. Hence in 
all the earlier periods of our language, anybody who waft 
iearned enough to borrow a Latin word at all, was suflB- 
jjiently familiar with that language to borrow the word ia 
Conversation as well as from the written page. This sig- 
iiificant fact is often lost sight of. 

Before the Norman Conquest, then, a good many Latin 
words had been introduced into English, either orally 
or with the pen. Many of these dis{ipj)eared when the 
literary West Saxon went to pieces, but a few have sur- 
vived and are still in use. 

After the Conquest, as we have seen, French words 
began to come into our language, — first from Norman 
French, and afterwards, in much larger numbers, from the 
Central dialect, the 'French of Paris' which Chaucer's 
Prioress had never learned. The Norman-French words 
which became English were mostly 'popular' from the out- 
set. Tliey include such simple terms as peace^ toiver^ castle^ 
griefs prison, courts countef^s^ and the like, which are indis- 
tinguishable in the minds of all English-speaking persons 
from the commonest words of native origin. Later, from 
1300 on, there took place a wholesale importation of words 
from Central French, and to this the large proportion pf 
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I^Qch words ill oui- language is chietiy due. This impor- 
tutii'ii was luiulu by Englishmen to whmn French waa^ 
■diDost ti tieuonil mother tongue, and wus thei'eforu tjfl'eoted, 
D a conaiderablu extuiit, tlirniigh oral rather than written 
borrowing. Yet ninny French woi-ds came in through 
(iterary cliannels as well. Now, all literary Englishmen 
[I the fourteenth and tifteenth centuries knew a guod deal 
i I^itin. fiower. for instance, wrote three long poems, 
-one in English, one in French, anil one in Latin, — ' 
imd handled the three languages witli equal facility. 
Thus the same jieraona who were borrowing from Freuoh 
were at the same time borrowing from Latin, and. sine* 
Frenc h itwelf ia only l-^iiti.u JlLa^jailxulit form, it is often 
Smjtuasible to determine from which of the two languages 
» particular word was directly taken. The mere fact that 
iSdaform of the Knglish word is rather French than I^atlu 
^oe8 not settle the question. For the form whicli a Latin 
assumed when it became English was frequently 
dfitermined by the habits of the Freneti language. Thus 
d figure is ultimately derived from the Latin 
Jigiira, of whicli the French figure is u clipired form. It 
18 probai)Ie that we took the word directly from tliB 
French, Yet this is not certain. For any English writer 
who had wished to introduce the l,rfitin figura into the 
Temaouiar would at once have modified the word after 
tile French fashion. Thus, whether figure came from 
liStin directly or from French, it would inevitably have 
liken the same form in English : namely, figure. Texture, 
ir example, is known to have "come directly from the 
latin tf.xtura: yet it has been remade, after the French 
lodel, as set by fit/iire and other words already in the 
inguoge, so that, so far as ap[u>ars from its form, it might 
jrfcctly well have come from the French texture. So 
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flexure, troiii the Latin flejutut, luis a similar form, as if il 
came from a French word flexure^ though, in fact, no such 
word as flexure exists in the French language. How 
strong was this tendency to follow the French fashion in 
adapting words from the Latin may be seen in Chaucer's 
forms for proper names. The Old French form for Cat(^, 
was Catoun^ and this is regularly used by Chaucer and hi» 
contemporaries. So Chaucer writes Achillea and Achillea 
Pandarua and Pandare^ indifferently. Indeed, when m, 
word existed in both Latin and French, it must often, 
have l)een impossible for the borrower himself to tell fronm 
which language he was taking it. 

This state of things continued through the fourteentb 
and fifteenth centuries. A huge number of words camo 
in from both Latin and French, and we are frequently at 
a loss to distinguish between them. In doubtful cases**' 
however, the distinction is of almost no importance, since, 
even if the word passed through the French, it is none the 
less Latin, and was felt as quite as much Latin as Frenclw 
whatever its immediate source may have been. 

In many eases, however, it is easy to distinguish a word 
borrowed from the French. Thus we see at a glance that 
deceive does not come directly from the Latin decipere^ but 
from its French form deeevoir. So of voyage from Fr. 
voyage (L. viatictim)^ poison from Fr. poiHon (L. potionem)^ 
venge from Fr. venger (L. vindicare)^ point from Fr. point 
(\j, punctum). In these examples, and many others, the 
French form has wandered so far from 'the Latin that^ 
doubt is impossible. This points to an important obser- 
vation. French is, in the main, the vulgar Latin of the 
Gallic provincials in the shape in which centuries of decay 
have left it, just as Spanish is the Latin of the provincials 
of Spain, and Italian the remainder Latin of the Tuscans. 
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1%-j the utntb century this Gallic Latlii hiid become so 
different from its prototype as tn constitute ii distinct 
language. There were, then, two kiiidu of Latin in Gaul 
at this time, the rustic and debased dialect, which we may* 
with a slight anticipation, call • Frencli," and the educated' 
I>atin of the schools. Hoth had a continuous tradition 
from Roman times ; but tlie former came from a vernacular 
and nntutored tradition, the latter from the learned tra- 
dition of the church and the schools, identical with the 
scholar's dialect throughout the Western World. From 
the ninth to the twelfth century the vernacular changed 
rapidly. Recognized as a genuine language, not a mere 
patois, it received literary cultivation, wliich has ever since 
.^ntinued, until French has become the 'polite language' 
[ Europe. With this cultivation, a multitude of words 
rere borrowed from the classic Latin by educated men, 
ictly as was the caee with English, and these ' learned ' 
vrds are close to the Latin, whereas the ' popniar ' 
■ords that come from the -rustic tjadition usually bear a 
[Uch leas distinct resemblance to the Latin. Thus levrer 
^our sever') and siparer both represent the Latin separare^ 
nt aevrer is the 'popular' or continuous vernacular form, 
pd sSparer a 'learned' or literary liorrowing. Again, 
fretf (older seiirlf) and sicuritS both come from I-. 
niritatem, but »&ret4 is ' jK)pular ' and sSntriti^ is ' learned.' 
ffe could Hi'vi-r hewitate to derive our aurtty from the 
reiich silret^. N^eartty, however, might conic cither from 
^euritiy or, as is more likely in this instance, directly 
I the Latin, the form which it takes I>eing inRnenced 
r surety and other similar words which we have taken 
rom the French. 

I These considerations not only serve to illustrate the dif- 
rence between learned and |X)|iular words (to which 
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we have already givun tiomo ntlontiau)i I>ut tbejr siiggesb 
the (iMmplcxity nf the influeiicos wUinh Latin, both hB r 
learned itiid as a popular tonguu, lias had u^Ktii the 
language which wo upeak. or, in other words, the oon- 
tinnity and complexity of the civiUiUition which the 
English language expresses to the student of philology.' 
y^ If we pass on tn the Rixteenth century, we find the rela- 
tion of French and Latin to our vocabulary quite different 
from that in the fourteenth and early fifteenth. The 
time of wholeade Ijorrowing from the French h«H passed, 
bnt Latin bori-owing in more active tlian ever. It is, how- 
over, diatinctly teametl borrowing. The Revival of 
I<earning has sent men dii-ectly to the olassios. Theolog- 
ical and philcwophical studioB are also pursued with vigor, 
and this means an immorsal in Latin. Latin is still the 
acliolar's language, but to apeak French has become a mere 
ai!complishment (as it is to-day) and the men who are 
adding words to our vocabulary no h)nger feel that French 
and Latin are equally near to them. These are 'learned 
times,' and a multitude of words are taken directly from 
the Latin, witli no thought of their French rolatious. 
'i'be fashion of reforming such worcls after the French 
model is still in force, f()r it has become a law of our 
speecii, but we no longer hesitate to which languaga to 
refer un ambiguous form : we refer it to l^lin without 
hesitdtinn. In fact, the best test in ail tliuse doubtful 
cuses is the ago of the word in English. If it vnme iu 
after l.iOO, the channos are overwhelmingly in favor 
of its having come directly from the Latin unless it 
Inars an unmistakably French imprint. This leanieil 

' We may remark, in jiajislng, that, nearly alt Ihe English words that 
are from Niirmaii French are (n)m popular forme, wliprtas llie later 
bniTunings include many learned Wrme. 
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Nirrowing £rom Lutin went on vigorously till very 
Rceiitly, and is still contitiiui, im wc tmve seen, in the 
teclinical vocabulary of titu sciences. It luought in u 
multitude of useful words, Hnd tended especially to 
fiDfifh our language iji its means of expressing shiules-of 
(tbouglit and securing variety of exjiression iu general. 
'But it waa carried to pedantic lengths, and in the eigli- 
leeutli and nineteenth centuries tliere was a revolt against , 
it, which has restored the equilibrium between the several ] 
main components of the English language. The borrow- 
iligs from French since 150U have been scanty compared 
with those that preceded and with the borrowings from 
Xatin. Yet a good many words have come in from 
'fiiat language, — esjjecially military terms and society i 
ijihrases. The hitter have manifested themselves partica>fl 
ibrly in the times from the Restoration to the present day,f 
4uring which French lios been the language of diplomacy I 
tnd polite society, as well as a general medium of com 
1 for travellers of all nationiilities. 
In addition to the great stock of Latin words that I 
ntered our language through the French, or under its 
nllueuce, we have a huge mass of words and ]>lirases taken 
iUrcctly from the Latin without change. Few persons 
^lize the extent of this element in our vocabulary, and 
r still its significance. 
A number of examples will bring out instantly some of 
fee main points: luperior, minimum, vim, honug, stimulus, 
timal, folio, item, noBtrum, recipe, vt^to, vacuum, inertia, 
muendo, dictum, alibi, errata, interimt tnemurandum, affi- 
kvit, via (in 'via New York"). Here we have a score of 
rords taken bodily from the Latin without change. Yet 
bey are undoubtedly English and in common use. One 
I them (vim) is so very 'popular' as to be almost slangy. 
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'i'lieir diversity of form is also rem tirk able. They repre- 
sent Hlmust evvry turn and twii^t of Latin inflecLion. We 
find tliL' first, second, and tliird decleusioiia of nminsi all 
three firendei's, and botli numbers. Three caaea appear 
(nomimitive, accusative, and ablative), a verb, twn perfect 
participles, a gerundive, a gerund in o. There are mascu- 
line and neuter adjectives, the comparative and superlative 
degrees, a possessive pronoun, three adverbs, the present 
and perfect indicative, and an imperative. In short, a 
hoy who can explain all the Latin forms involved in this 
short list of thoroughly KngUsh words need fear no exanii- 
■nation in Latin accidence. 

This great diversity of form is highly significant. II 
suggests that we owe many words of this class, not to 
deliberate borrowing of a lt;tiriitid or Ulernry churacteri 
but to the haphazard linguistic processes of conversation 
and daily life. Nor should we be surprised at this. 
Latin, as we have observed already, was a second ver- 
nacular to educated men for many centuries. Not only 
was it the language of the learned professions, but it 
loug served as a means of cunnnunication among all but 
the positively illiterate. To learn to read was to learn 
to read Latin, (irammar was Latin grammar. Roger 
Ascham remarks in a matter-of-fact way that it would, of 
course, have been easier for him to write his Toxophi- 
Uis in Latin than in English. Legal documents, even 
of the most ordinary kind, were indited in that langun^. 
So were records of every sort, not only those of the state, 
but the journals of guilds and trade-companies. All im- 
iwrtant accounts were also in Latin. Queen Elizabeth 
talked Latin with foreign ambassadors ; Cromwell had 
Milton for his Latin secretary. 

All this means that to a large fraction of the commu- 
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nity Latin terma were, and always have beeii; actually the 
only fiimiliar terms fur certain ideas and certain' tluilgs. 
This is still true in a measure, as with lawyern, ftir instuniffr 
ftnd physiciani) ; but it becomes more and more sigiiificaiii. 
as we trace our history back to mediieval times. It waa as 
natural for all persons who had occasion to mention such 
things, to use the Latin words for them when they were 
talking English as when they were talking Latin. Even 
tu-day, when the doctors talk little Latin, and write it no 
more than they can help, it is far easier for them Ut speak 
of the sequelae of a disease than of its 'consequences,' and 
it would be mere affectation if they avoided such terms as 
prophi/laiiii and diai/noxin, or tried to translate them into 
English. We have seen how easily learned words pass 
into the ordinary vocabulary and become popular. A 
man does not use vernacular words merely because they 
Me vernacular, but because they are the words that lie 
hears ; and few Englishmen of any period have been 
out of contact with the Church or the courts, with medicine 
or the arts, as not to be influenced by the language of 
those who are professionally identified with such pursuits. 
■The habit, once established, propagated itself, as habits do, 
1 became one of the regular tendencies of our language. 
The borrowings in question, then, are of all dates, remote 
jUid recent. 

A moment's consideration of some of our examples will 
mforce what has just been said. Recipe is an imperative 
iirecting the apothecary to ' take ' such and such dru| 
ind compound them ; it is the jihysician's formula in 
beginning a prescription, and has come to be the name 
the document itself. Nostrum means ' our own ' (iir 
• my own'), that is, 'a proprietary remedy.' unknown to 
the profession in general, — hence, a 'quack medicine.' 
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Imiueuilo \e,'^C^ gerund of innuo, 'to suggest,' used u i 
presei if', participle to mean 'suggeBting' or •signifying'} 
,i^.&A i^assed from tlie language of leg>i! documents into 
ift'lamiliar use in onlinary speech. Foliu is the ablative 
oi folium, and means, literally, 'on such iiud such a fcaf' 
(in a written document) ; it is tliua the common term in 
referring to a particular page, and, being constantly heard 
in the ablative, has become English in that case-forra. 
Memorandum (often abbreviated to mem,) is the gerundive 
of memorti, * remember,' and meaus ' (that whichj must be 
borne in mind.' Item^ 'also,' is an old accountant's term. 
It was formerly prefixed to all the itema in a bill or inven- 
tory except the first,' but gradually it lust its specitic sense 
of ' also ' and came to be used with them all ; heuce its 
meaning as an English word. £onvs is a recent addition 
to our vocabulary, and shows tlie persistence of tlie influ- 
ences that we lire studying. Perhaps it cornea from the 
stock exchange. It means 'a good thing,' something 'to 
the good," — and ought, strictly speaking, to be the neuter 
banum. Its recent or jocose origin is indicated by this 
error in gender. Compare premium^ which (being as 
older word in English) shows a correct form. 

The genuinely vernacular nature of these words is 
emphasized when we pass to whole pliraaes, which have 
been taken into our language with the greatest freedom. 
No one when he says ex partr., or post mortem, or bona 
fide, is conscious of talking a foreign language; for 
these phrases and scores of others have become a part 
of the vernacular by inheritance and constant use, and 
although their home is I^atin, they are as much Euglish 
as if they had been translated, as they often are. N o doa ' 
can say that divtiiere is any more English than i 
' Which was imprfmU, ' firal.* 
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The only difference is timt divisor is originally a technical ' 
term, Latin in furm, which the progress of education has J 
mitde known to every schooUxiy, while dieidera baa beeil 
made over by means of an English termination and th^a 
specialized into a technicality. It is even doubtful wbiohi 
word is more vernacular to-day, 

Siihpoena hjis become an EngliHb noun and is used m a 
verb as well. It is merely the law term tub poena, 'under 
penalty." Still more vernacular is the verb to nonplus. 
It is originally a term of scholastic disputation. A man 
Fos * at a non jiliui ' wlien he had ' no more ' to say. 

Sometimes snch phrases are translated, but often the 

translation is more artificial — less English, indeed — than 

the Latin itself. An 'nx (;«(Ae(ira o)iiuion " is a perfectly 

■lOatural phrase for one delivered authoritatively, hut we 

ihouM attach no such meaning to the Englisli 'from the 

E«hair,' except by thinking of the Latin. ' In the arti- 

lifile of death" is a mere slavish rendering of in artittdo 

p^inorfM. In itself, it means nothing, for article bas no such 

iuse in our language, but we understand the phrase by 

iBoeiation with the Latin original. Similarly, »ine die is 

Boocasionally made into pigeon-Englisb as 'without day.' 

) with tlie French mariage de futivi-nance, 'an arranged 

Biarriage.' We sorat'times translate it by 'marriage of 

sonvenienee,' which bas no sense in English except as it 

s acquired one by virtue of the French. 'Cela va sans 

e' has given us 'That goes witliout saying,' tliougli 

ngots' does not mean 'is valid,' 'holds,' nor does unijiny 

Inean 'statement,' The English phrase is not very well 

Utblisbed, but it is always underi^tood, for our language 

) tolerant of foreign phrases that anything will pass 

raster that suggests one. 

'Generally speaking" is an idiom that gives the strict 
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gniminarian some ti-cinljle. For it is constantly used in 
upparent violation of the rule tliat the participle must 
have a noun to agree with: as, ^Generalli/ speaking, bunk 
notes are as good as gold." But all difficulty vanishes 
when we observe that the phrase is mei-ely the Late I^tin 
generaiiter loquendo, for nobody expects the gerund to 
agree with a noun.' 

Jnclugive, in such phrases as 'pages thirty to thirty- 
tliree inclimve,' is a curious instance of a Latin word 
made English. It is really the Latin adverb inclunivp. 
' inclusively,' and was felt as Latin in the sixteenth century 
(so also exclusive).^ Probably it was first anglicized by 
a blunder, as we hear iieople pronounce fide as one syllable 
in hoaa fide. The possibility of the error, however, is 
strong evidence of the ' popularity ' of such Latin phrases. 

A remarkable bit of testimony consists in the Imbitiial 
use of Latin abbreviations in English writing, and in the 
fact that these almost always suggest not the Latin words 
for which they stand, but the English equivalent. £,., »., J. 
mean to everybody ' pounds,' ' shillings,' and ■ pence ' — 
not lihrite, goHdi, and denarii. Falstaff's tavern-bill showed 
ob. (oholuB) among its entries, but Priuce Hal read it 
'half-penny.' Pp. {pagiime) means 'pages,' and LL.B. 
(^Legum Baccalanreiia) 'bachelor of laws,' to most of us, 
though the doubling of the letter to indicate a plural is 
not an English, but a Latin habit, and though lawa is uot 
a legitimate translation of legea in the sense of 'two kinds 

' Considering, regarding, and the like, are related to this iiae. bnt 
KK commonly dispoHed of by calling them ■ prepoBillona.' Siinllarly the 
'preposition ' nutieilluitanding is a mere translation ol the Latin ablative 
absolute (nmi ofiMuiiW). Cf. Bialiop Andrewea (in 1K20): "For either 
of these nun obatanU, oay notwithstandinii both these, alie bad the hnp- 
piuees to see His Angels." Ninety-sis Sermons, ed. 1841, III, 5. 

■ See Andrewes, Nlneiy-sii Sermons, cd. l&il, I, S7. 
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nf law' — civil and canon. So i.e. {id ent) is read 'that 
is,' e.g. (^exempli ffratia), 'for example.' Now and then a 
foreigner in writing English uses/.c, or/,*., but we find it 
hard to guess that he means ' for example ' or ' for instance,' ' 
though the Latin e.g. occasions us no difficulty. Viz. is 
a curious example. It is videlicet ('you may know,' 'to 
wit"), the z being not a 2 at all, but an old sign of abbre- 
viation resembling that letter in shape. We seldom say 
viddiret nowadays, preferring ' namely ' or ' to wit ' (a tnina- \ 
lation of scilicet, for gcire licet)^ and even viz is sometimes 
I Jieard. 

Again we constantly use the Roman numerals without 

Jibing of the I^tin words fur which they stand, op 

membering that accounts were kept in Latin down to a 

retty recent date. Most striking of all is the sign cfe, 

4rhich, though merely a short way of writing et, is always 

Jled 'and,' and used to be annexed to the English alpha- 

llet under that designation. Ampersand, the name for the 

a corruption of '■and per ae and.' d't: and etc., 

then, both stand for et cetera ; yet we commonly read the 

former 'and so forth,' and reserve the Latin phrase for 

the latter. 

It would require a special treatise to exhaust the subject 

; Latin words in English. Enough has been said to 

^lain their presence and to indicate the main channels 

■ough whicli they entered the language. Few persona 

ilize the extent of our indebtedness. Computations 

iBve often been made, hut they have usually been based 

on the English vocabulary aa a whole or on the vocabulary 

of a particular author. If the former course is adopted, 

the question rises 'What is the whole English vocabulary:" 

r every large dictionary contains a multitude of obsolete 

d technical terras that have no place in such a problem. 
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If the works of a single author are takea as a basis, them 
are equally great objections to the method, though of a 
different kind. A better method is to see what jjropor- 
tion of the Latin vocabulary has parsed into Euglish. 
With this in view, we have counted the words beginning 
with A in Harper's Latin Dictionary (Andrews-Freund. 
revised by Lewia), excluding proper names, doublets, 
parts of verbs, and adverbs in -e and -ter. Of the three 
thousand words there catalogued, one hundred and fifty- 
four (or about one in twenty) have been adopted bodily 
into our language in some Latin form, and a little over 
five hundred have some English representative taken, or 
supposed to be taken, through the French, Thus we 
have in the English vocabulary about one in four or five 
of all the words found in the Latin lexicon under A. 
There is no reason to suppose that this proportion would 
not hold good approximately for the whole alphabet. No 
doubt some words have been included in this computation 
that should have been omitted, but others have just as I 
certainly been overlooked, and no account has been made 1 
of Low and Middle Latin. Roughly speaking, then, we I 
are safe in asserting that our language has appropriated a 
full quarter of the Latin vocabulary, besides what it has 
gained by transferring Latin meanings to native words. 
Our indebtedness to Greek is chiefly in the way of learned 
or scieutilie terms which have been borrowed in very 
recent times.' 

The extent of the French and Latin influence upon the 
English vocabulary makes our borrowings from other 
languages seem insignificant. The Celtic tongues have 
contributed very little, not because the Celts were exter- 
minated, but partly because of the great dissimilarity 
' See pp. iO-^l. 
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'between Celtic nnd Anglo-Saxon, partly because tlio a ^B 
iBritons with whom the invaders had most intercourse hadfl 
been Roiiiauized to a considerable degree. Bannock, Acirt^B 
ig, brock ('badger'), brogue, down ('hill'), dun ('dark-9 
colored' J. glen, lad, loch, akamrock, and slogan are speci>S 
mens of the Celtic contingent in our language; but otm 
^these examples only brock, dun, and down go back to thafl 
Anglo-Saxon period.' I 

llic Scandinavian influence la more important. Ifcn 
began ns early as the ninth century, and was felt particu-'l 
larly in those northern and eastern districts in whicllfl 
there were Danish (or Norwegian) settlements. Manjl 
, Scandinavian words did not survive the Middle EnglishI 
perioil, except dialectically. Most of our GUI Norae con-V 
tingenl came into English in oral intercourse, but a few ■ 
terms have been l»orrowed in recent times by literary men M 
(as, akald, edda, viking, valkyrie, Norn). Among the oldJ 
)»rrowings are a?^ (O.N, a lopte, 'np in the air,' frumj 
O.N. loptr, for lo/tr, cognate with A.S. Ii(ft, Ger. Zij/i),!* 
tall, ca»t, tky, take, wrong. I 

The influence of Italian and Spanish upon our Hteraturel 
been' very great, but upon our vocabulary thesefl 
bnguages have had no appreciable effect. The reason isM 
Before the time when such an influence could have 1 
Ben exerted, our language was already fully formed, and J 
^d adopted from French or Latin nearly all those terms ■ 
^hich it might conceivably have borrowed from related^ 
tnmance languages. Art and music have brought iD^ 
i number of Italian terms, however; and Spanish has 
pontributed fiotilla, grandee. Junta, pronuninamento, rene- 

' Btuket and cradle ara often mied as Celiic words, but tbere is no 
Jdenro tor snch n (iiTivation, Crnri- is iloublful. Mop may be trum the 
vncli. Bodkin, muUncl-, »iiil tloiiph are of uncertain origiu. 




l/aAe, »iegta, anA a few others. 
forms tlmt were current in the 
centuries have become obsolete. 

Of the Semitic tongues, Hebrew and Arabic have made 
small contributions to our vocabulary. The Hebrew words 
are mostly biblical : as, — cAcriti, serapk, shekel, halMi^JaK, 
!«/», Meggiah. Several of the Arabic words are con- 
nected with mathematics or chemistry, — sciences much 
cultivated by learned Arabs of the Middle Ages.' Thus 
we have alift-hra (from the Arabic article al, "the,' and 
jehr, 'reduction' [by equations]); alkali (from al and 
qalx, 'ashes of the soda plant'); alembic (^anbiq, from Gr. 
afiffi^, dmbix, 'cup,' 'cap of a still'); elixir (from al-iknr, 
'the philosopher's stone,' from Greek fij/jrff , av>tf «, 'dry.' 
since it was thought that this mysterious uubatance might 
be discovered in the form of a powder); cipher (from pfr^ 
'zero,' literally 'empty '). Other Arabic derivatives are 
Kofa, salaam (literally 'peace'), a/ierief, atfmiVai. In ad- 
miral (formerly amiral), the final syllable is again the' 
Arabic article, the word being a fragment of tlie phrai^e 
avtlr-al-hahr, 'commander of the sea.' 

The enterprising spirit of the English people and their 
fondness for travel and colonization, aa well as the great 
development of their commerce, have brought in misoellane- 
oua words from every quarter of the earth. No language 
is 80 hospitable as our own to these newcomers, perhaps 
because no other language already contains so many 
foreign elements. None of these borrowings, however. 
have affected the structure of our speech, since they have 
lieen for the most part simply the adoption of names for 
particular things. Thus we have binnacle and dodn. from 
Portuguese; boor, brnr:kish. hustle, isini/lass, kin/r, knap»ari. 
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landncapey loiter, marline, slender, »tnve, i/aaht, from Dutch 
or I.dvv German ; hazar ami caravan, from Persian ; polka, 
from i'olisb ; hutmr, from Huiigarian ; hominy, moccasin, 
tomahawk, tqwttv, mgwam, from North American Indian; 
(ea, nankeen, from Chinese ; taboo, from Polynesian; 600m- 
*rang, kanifaroo, from native Australian, and bo on. Such 
words enrich and diversify onr vocabulary without essen- 
tially changing its character. We shall study ninny 

wtances of this miscellaneous borrowing in subsequent 

tsjJt^rs. 
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influence in bringing in new words or 

IS, as well as in changing the use and 



A POWKRFCL 
reviving old nnt 

meaning of established expressions, is what may be 
called, in a broad way, ' fashion,' — a terra under which 
we include not merely the fads and whinisicalilies of the 
moment, but certain larger and more impresBive move- 
ments and tendencies. The sway of fashion is easily 
detected both in literature and in our common talk. In 
the case of literature, we dignify such habits of expression 
by calling them stylistic tendencies. When they attmct 
our attention in colloquial speech, we stigmatize them as 
slang or affectation. In the uncontrolled utterances of 
the street boy, these tendencies result in the rapid propa- 
gation of every new phrase that falls upon his unr, till 
there grows up a language so grotesquely vulgar as to 
acquire a kind of humorous right to existence. In the 
domain of letters, they result in those large differences o^ 
style which characterize particular schools of writing or 
even distinct 'epochs' or 'ages' in literary history. ' Yet 
the underlying principles are the same both in literature 
and in the individual, ^ fondness for novelty, the desire 
to be original, and finally, the wish of every man to 
as wise as his neighbor, which results in ii general 
tion of whatever is striking or distinctive. 
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^B The effect of fashion in iatroducing new words into our 1 
^^twiibulary, in bringing certain words already existent , 
into i>euuliar prominence for the time being, and in j 
ImniBhiiig some old words altogether, may be oltserved by ] 
contrasting the language of different individuals who, 
diough frequenting much each others society, are never- 
leleas brought under the control of difl'ereiit modes 
( expression. Thus, a law student, a medical student, 
md a young 'sport,' will be sure to have widely different 
abularies. even if they are personal friends. This is 
; not only when they are 'talking shop,' but when 
iiey are discussing subjects quite outside of their profes- 
ioual interests. The young lawyer will be sure to 
kterlard his conversation with fragments of legal lore 
llid with tigures of speech derived from his text-books. 
physician will find it dilhcult to avoid allusions to ' 
e clinic or the dissecting-room. The sporting man will 
»tk a dialect compounded of the race-track, the prize- 
bug, and the foot-ball field. And all this may be quite 
ithout affectation. The words that we hear ofteneat 
that are associated with our dearest interests must 
me to our lips most readily. Tliiit a physician should 
speak of '■ dissecting ' a subject, a chemist of ' analyzing ' 
il, a preacher of 'expounding' it, is as natural as that an 
ordinary man should speak of 'explaining' it or 'making 
il clear.' A calamity may be called "a cropper' by the , 
horsey man, 'a knock-out' by the amateur of pugilism, 
*a lost case' by a lawyer. Such differences will be per- 
ceptible both in the colloquial dialect and in more dignified 
speech. 

Another fashion is the knack of literary allusion. It is 
akin to the habit of quotation, — itself a fashion in lan- 
guage that comes and goes; but it shows itself in a less 
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formal and tangible way. The use of scraps of French, 
nnich commnner fifty years ago than at present, and the 
trick (if using big worda on slight occaaion, whether for 
humorous effect or for the sake of 'talking like a book,' 
are other examples of individual peculiarities which may 
at any moment become general. 

Hut the sway of fashion may be observed not merely in 
the several vocabularies of speakers whose professions are 
different, hut also in the changes that come over one's 
own ^■oeabulary as it is subjected to successive influences 
in the course of a lifetime. School or the university pro- 
duces a marked effect on the speech of n young maii> 
Another immediate change comes about when he begliu 
the study of his profession, or enters upon the business of 
his life. liven after one's vocabulary seems definitely 
established, current events of general interest will always 
modify it strongly for the time being. During the heat 
of a political campaign everybody talks political jargon, 
1 when pohtics are not under discussion. The Spanish 
War filled American ears with hitherto unheard-of words 
of Spanish origin, and the war in South Africa has famil- 
iarized all of \\a with an odd corner of the Dutch vocabu- 
lary, hitherto known only to South African colonists. 
For a time it was easy to call any difficult barrier a 
trocha, and the policy of reconcentration often appeared in 
stnmge company. So every little hill was a kopje, a lodg- 
ing-place of any kind was a laager, all sorts of things 
were commnndetred, and the suggestion that this or that 
might "Stagger humanity' was on every lip. Similarly. 
intense religious excitement may charge the language of 
an individual or a community with biblical or theol(^ic:il 
terms or phrases. Within a century the progress of scien- 
tific discovery and invention, and the rise of the ecom 
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and social sciences, have profoundly affected our speech. 
•Society' and 'social' have taken on new senties. The 
■ social problem ' means much more than it ever did before. 
'Unproductive consumer,' 'unearned increment,' *the law 
of supply and demand,* 'medium of exchange,' ■ standard 
of living,' • wages fund,' ' pauper labor,' ' cooperative asso- 
ciation,' are commonly heard, even from persons who have 
never read a chapter of political economy. 'Evolution,' 
•the struggle for existence,' 'the survival of the fittest,' 
have become so vague in their common application that 
one hardly dares to employ them in serious discussion for 
fear of begging the question. Force is regularly used to 
explain everything, as if it were not in itself a word that 
assumes the very point which it attempts to prove. In- 
deed, it has become one of the vague terms which language 
requires to expre.'w indefinite and indefinable conceptions. 

These are some of the fashions that every grown-up 
lan can remember as having from time to time increased 

1 vocabulary, and either enriched or impoverished his _ 
lought. 

If we broaden our scope, we shall find that what hap- 
i to the individual in a single lifetime, applies also to 
i whole people in the lifetime of their language. New 
piterests assert themselves from age to age, and induce 
^aew forms of expression. The fashion changes and lan- 
guage must 'follow the style.' Let us consider some of 
the movements that have affected the English language 
from time to time. 

kWe may begin with a simple, but sufficiently curious, 
ustration. The style of the Anglo-Saxon translator of 
de'a Ecclesiastical History is marked by a peculiar trick 
of repetition. Again and again he usea two synonymous 
nouns or verbs or adjectives, where one would suffice to 
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convey his whole meaning. This may be called, then, an 
English literary liabit of the ninth century. It came, per- 
haps, from an unskilful imitation of the Latin, or it may 
be due to aome uucertainty as to the exact scope of the 
English words, tlieu first applied to the finer shades of 
thought. At all events, the habit survived in English 
prose until the end of the eighteenth century. And, 
though out of favor at the moment, it has left a number 
of idiomatic or colloquial phra,ses in the language: as, 'end 
aud aim," 'lord and master,' 'without let or hindrance,' 
'act and deed,' 'pure and simple,' 'in deed and truth,' 
'really and truly,' 'bright and shining,' 'honest and true,' 
'proud and haughty,' 'weak and feeble,' 'race and run," 
'grunt and groan,' 'puU and tug,' 'holla and bawl,' 'cry 
and scream,' 'clean and neat,' 'toil and delve.' ' 

Such double phrases occur very frequently in the Book 
of Common Prayer, where we find, for instance, ' aina and 
wickedness,' ' dissemble nor cloak.' ' assemble and meet 
together,' 'requisite and necessary,' 'erred and strayed,' 
' declare and pronounce,' ' pardoneth and absolveth,' * bless 
and sanctify,' ' offer and present,' * rule and govern,' ' knowl- 
edge and understanding,' 'religiously and devoutly,' 'food 
and sustenance,' 'search and examine your consciences,' 
'prayers and supplications,' 'to try and examine them- 
selves,' 'confirm and strengthen.' 

In several of these instances, one wonl is native and the 
other foreign. Hence many have supposed that the repe- 

> It is not meant thai these pnrticular pbnwea cmne down from KInft 
Alfred's time, nor that lliey originated in taululogj pure and aimple, but 
merely Ihst tliey owe their currency In a habit of the lauKuage wliich we 
may obaerre in full awing in the formal prose of the ninth centiiry. On 
the whnip matter Hee RnicrBoii, Miulern Lan^ua^ Nolea, 18811. pp. iiDS 
II. ; J. M. Hart, in An English Miscellany preseiitfid to Dr. Furniva!), 
pp. 160 ft. 
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tition came from a wiah to be intelligible both to the 
Saxo[i and the Norman element in the population, or, at 
all events, both to the uneducated and to the educated 
classes. But this is pui-e assumption, and it is contra- 
dicted by the habits of Knglish 8i>eecb. Remembering 
nposite character of our vocabulary, we are not sur- 
ised that in a pair of synonyms one should be of native 
Atock and the other borrowed. Besides, the examples 
from the prayer-book »how every kind of combination: 
8ometimi?s both words are native (as was of course always 
the case in Anglo-Saxon), sometimes both are foreign, and 
sometimes the pair includes one word of each kind. Most 
of our older writers illustrate the same stylistic habit. 
Lord Bacon, for instance, writes ' donatives and largesses,' 
lipageants or gaudery," 'amplitude and greatness,' "to 
dersake or destitute a plantation,' • he runs and is swift of 
foot.' 'good and fair dealing,' 'putrefy and corrupt,' 'the 
spreading or publishing of them,' 'to stay and arrest 
nature," *h)ok sharply and attentively,' 'honored and re- 
spected.' The rationale of such phrases is evident enough, 
A single noun or verb seldom expresses the full scope of 
an idea. The pair of words covers the whole meaning 
intended by the writer, since the synonyms that he chooses 
have somewhat different senses. To be sure, some repeti- 
liou is involved, since the second word repeats a large 
part of tlie meaning of the tirst, though adding some 
meaning of its own. Yet the author prefers to express 
Lis thought say one-and-a-quarter times to the opposite 
method of expressing three-quarters of it and leaving the 
rest to be inferred. In Modern English we take the latter 
L-ourae, though not uniformly. The older fashion con- 
duces to dignity and copiousness of style, but easily 
betrays one into tiresome verbiage. 
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In the Middle Ages, the English language was a good 
deal affected by tlie allegorical treatment of love. This 
followed various conventions, drawing its figures espe- 
cially from warfare, chivalry, the law, and religion. Thus 
the lady's heart waa a castle to which the knight laid 
siege. The metaphor was elaborately developed and 
even acted, as a kind of pantomimic tableau. Hence our 
phrases, 'to take one's heart by storm,' 'to surrender at 
discretion.' Or the lover was the lady's vassal, her 'man,' 
bound to unquestioning obedience, her 'servant,' her 
'thrall' or slave. Love was a monarch whose courtiers 
were Pity, Disdain, Fair Welcoming, False Semblaut, and 
the like; he sat in judgment and heard the oomplaints of 
suitors against their hard-hearted mistresses. Strangest 
of all, to our thinking, is the religious convention. The 
lady was the 'saint' to whom one prayed. The God or 
Goddess of Love was addressed in terms appropriate to 
the Deity. Faithful lovers were Cupid's 'saints.' Dido 
and Phyllis, who died for Love, were Love's 'martyrs.' 
As the Church recognized seven deadly sins and seven 
principal virtues, so there were sins and virtues in the 
worship of Love, Hence came many figurative ex- 
pressions which to us sound blasphemous or, at least, in 
very ba'd taste. But the religion of the Middle Ages was 
not remote from life. It was a matter of course, which 
nobody hesitated to talk about, and consequently such 
figures conveyed no bint of irreverence. One of the first 
and best effects of intelligent linguistic study is to eman- 
cipate us from that form of provincialism which erects 
the present fashions in language into eternal CHnons of 
criticism. 

The Elizabethan age was marked rather by the preva- 
lence of every possible kind of literary maQnerism than 
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Hqr tlie predominance of any. Euphuism wns ouiy one of 

, Mveral fashions in sjjeech aud writing. The hiuguage of 

the Euphuist was not, a.s has often been ihought, full 

of strange and affected words. So far as mere vocabulary 

18 concerned, it was usually pure aud dignified. But it 

resorted to excessive antithesis; it hidanced itself so nicely 

from clause to chiuse as to make monotony into a fine art; 

. jand it heightened false point by puerile tricks of allitera- 

■|Saii and jingle. Besides all this, it was overloaded with 

^Rtr-fetcfaed similes from what passed for natural history. 

Theae peculiarities arc all illustrated in the following 

passage from Lyly's Euphues, a kind of moral romance, 

from which the style in question takes its nauiei^ — 

It fareth with lue, PselluH, as with the ostrich, wlio pricketh none 

but herself, which causeth her to run wheu she would rest; or us with 

the pelican, who strilieth blood out of lier own body to do others good ; 

with the wood-culver, who phicketh off Iter feathers in winter to 

eep others trom the cold; or ns with the stork, who, when she is 

Ifcut able, carrieth the greatest burthen. Ho I practise a.11 things that 

Bay hurt me, to do her good that never regardeth my pains, so far is 

e from rewarding them. ' 

The coinage of strange words, the borrowing of new 
ma from the classic languages, and excessive Latiniza- 
m, were also characteristici of the Elizabethans. Hence 
3 contemporary satire on 'ink-horn terms.' A rongh- 
■ady caricature is Rowlands' 'SignieurWord-Monger, 
B Ape of Eloquence' (1600): — 

As on the way I itinerated, 
A rural person I obviatud. 
Interrogating lime's tranaitation 

1 Enph lie* is tlie hem's name. It is Gr. riitv-^s, ■ of an excellent nature,' 
from rf, • well,' and ^Cw, • to be born.' F.6 is f:iiiiiliftr to ns in I'u-ph'iny 
(fiofta. "sonud'), and /■iiphfiitlam (<fiiiitl, 'to s:iy ') ; ^iJuj we Imve in 
phgaia, phjiHeian, phytiologn, and so on. 
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• 
And of the passage demonstration. 
My apprehension did ingenious scan 
That he was merely a simplician ; 
So when I saw he was extravagant, 
Unto the ol>scure vulgar consonant, 
I bade him vanish most promiscuously, 
And not contaminate my company. 

Translated into plain English, this farrago means merely : 
* As I was walking in the road, I met a countryman, who 
asked me the time and the way. When I saw he was a 
vagabond, and belonged to the common people, I told him 
to begone and not disgrace me by his company.' 

Another trick of Elizabethan writers was to archaize. 
Chaucer was nuich read and * Chaucerisms ' were abun- 
dant. The most eminent of all archaizers is Spenser, only 
a small part of whose poetry is written in the language of 
his time. The influence of France, in which a remarkable 
literary movement was then in progress, has been traced 
in some of the Elizabetlian whimsicalities.^ Spain and 
Italy were also potent forces. Eupliuism itself is com- 
monly referred to Si^anisli influence, and certainly shows 
much likeness to the celebrated (luevara. 

Sometimes sliam antiques have slipi^ed in. Spenser, the 
most distinguished of all our archaizers, made many mis- 
takes, and liis imitators in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were not better instructed. Thus the strange 
compound noun derriny-do^ which he introduced, and 
which has had some currency in the sense of 'courage,' 'val- 
orous achievement,' is due to a headlong misunderstand- 
ing of a passage in Chaucer, 'in derring do that longeth 
to a knight,' i.e, *• in daring to do what belongs to a knight.' 

1 See J. n. Fletcher, Areopagus and riciade, in the Journal of German 
rhilology, II, 42y-5;). 
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wnean 
Horigii 



stioi 



So iVw. an adverb meaning 'certainly' (cognate with Ger. 
i/ftti'»«), has nsiuiUy been treated by archaizing writers as 
if it were a pronoun and a verb, — I wi's. ' I know,' — 
though this is an impossible form, — tlie present tensa 
Iffitng really I wot, and the preterite I iri»td' (cf. the bibli- 
cal, 'he wist not what he said'). Trow really means *to 
think,' but it has often been used as a synonym for 'I 
know.* Gramartfe is net down in all the dictionaries as 
leaning 'inagic' (like Fr. grimoire, which has the same 
in), but the only old sense of this word that can be 
discovered in English is 'grammar,' — its original and 
[iropL-r meaning. It looks as if the sense of 'magic' were 
a coinage of Bishop Percy's, — a clever coinage, it must 
!« admitted, or a happy blumler, for nothing ever had 
more the air uf a fine old word.' The connection between 
the idea of 'grammar' (J.e. 'learning") and 'magic' is 
also close, and the Fr. ffrimoire, ' a conjuring book,' shows 
bow natural the development is. 

Finally, we may mention the universal Elizabethan habit 
of punning, which pervaded conversation and literature 
ahke. Every kind of play on words was common, from 
llie merest jingle in sound to the most elaborate calem- 
bour. Puns are now out of favor, probably because we 
think that the punster wishes us to laugh at them,' We 
should l)e careful, however, not to take the punning habit 

the Elizal>ethaua so seriously. Clearly the Elizabethans 
not laugh at puns, unless they were peculiarly amusing. 



' See CliTliI, English and Scatl.iBh Popular Ballads, V, .140. 
' Pun is of tmcerlaln elyiiiulogy, and was doubiless a slang word at 
tlipoQleel. Il is comnionly n-furreil M pound (of wliieli lliere ia a clipped 
("fill pun, ' to beat,* ncciirririp in Shaks|>erp). An older word is rlfnch 
oTrJlueh, eilJier fniiii the twiBi in ilii; meaniiiB of t.lie words pimnrd on 
(ir from the Bonse of ' rppartee,' — Komethiiig that plincliea the arpjinpnt. 
Qalrk (.n 'tani' or •fiauriai"j &nii quip (tromguWjiroguo) areayiionyms. 
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They got merely a certain intellectual titUlatioii out of 
the grotesque assot'iatiou of ideas which puntiiug ioduoed. 
The pun became for the iirst and last time in our literary 
history a definite feature of the language. Some of the 
commonest puns became idiomatic, and atti-acted nn atten- 
tion whatever. Our own speech always seems familiar to 
UB, however odd it may sound to our neighbors over the 
bfuder, in spjice in- in time. 

In general, the Elizabethans handled the language with 
the greatest freedom. It was an age of novelty. The 
English people was at last awake to its im|>ortance as a 
power in the world at large. It was ceasing to be isolated, 
and was becoming conseioua of a great political destiny. 
Discoveries, as of the New World, Utopian schemes, and 
pbaiitom commonwealthfi were in the air. Men's minds 
were stimulated in the highest degree, and the mental 
temper was alert and ready. Fantjistic imitation of for- 
eign ways was inevitable. Each Elizabethan felt that he 
was an individual, and bniucd to distinguish himself, if 
only by tiie cut of his coat. It was the age of Pericles, 
without the restraints of Greek ta.'jte, — which, however. 
were not so binding on the actual Athenian.s as tliey have i 
become in the tradition of retrospective critics. The stage 
rc]troduces for us almost every trick of Elizabethan speech 
and manners. Tlie mere vocabulary of a single dramatist 
would wreck his reputation with the purists if he were a 
modern. 

In the next age, thought, literature, and language were 
influenced by those complex causes which we sum up rather 
vaguely as ' Puritanism.' The most obvious effect on our 
language was to bring theology and biblical turns of phrase 
into the common speech to a degree unknown before. Yet 
it would be a serious mistake to suppose that any great 
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number of the religious worda that are now a part of | 
our ordinary vocabulary are derived from this movement. 
Most of them had been in the language for a long time, and 
many had gone through a development which had obscured 
their origin, so that they were no longer felt as religions 
allusions. The religious vocabulary was not the invention 
of the Puritans, nor was its common use in everyday dia- 
logue a specifically Puritan fashion. Wliat the Puritans 
was to carry the habit out to it«i ultimate limits in , 
They also made constant appeal to the legisliitiou of 
the Old Testament, and thus filled the language, for a 
time, with allusions to Hebrew law and ritual, as well as to 
the poets and prophets of the Old Dispensation, lu short, 
they foeussed tlieir minds on biblical phraseology, with 
results that permanently affected our slock of words and 
idioms. In New England these forces worked with pecu- 
liar power. Congregationalism was long established by 
all who refused to conform to that system were 
dissenters.'^ The intellectual liistory of Massachusetts, 
for example, was practically unaffected by the Restoru- 
liim. 

The reaction from Puritanism in tlie life of the nation 
is mirrored in the language of the eighteenth century. 
Writers were in constant dread of 'enthusiasm' (which 
was a synonym for 'fanaticism') and 'the romantic" (by 
which was meant anything fanciful or imaginative or 
emotional that was not instantly reducible to common 
sense). Their ideal was the ea.sy elegance of language 
which befits a cultivated man of fashion. Polish, wit, 
and epigram were the mode. Imagination was repressed. 

armth of feeling was not to he uttered without sus- 
. Gondcll. ill Uii; PublicaLi.jiis of llie Colonial Sijciely of 
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pioiou of vulgarity. The good writer, it was lield. should 
Bteer his coiinte between exiiltiition, on the oue hand, 
au<i dulne»3 oii the other. Above all, he bIjouIiI be clear 
aud logical, or lit all events, should have tiiy semblance of 
being so. To preserve one's selt'-eoutrol under all eircum- 
stances, without appearing to be self-conseious, was to 
reueh the acme of the kind of exceUeace then most 
admired. The model was France, the polite nation. 

Tbere can be no doubt that the eigliteenth century had 
a beneficial effect on our hinguage. In particular, it made 
for what we now call 'grammaticiil correctness,' The 
regularity of English syntax is mainly due to the tendeil* 
cies which we have been describing. Many constructionEi 
freely used in the Elizabethan age, were gradually dis- 
carded in the eighteenth century because tliey seemed to 
be irregular, or because they tended to ambiguity. Simi- 
larly, the meanings of words became more limited, with 
a manifest gain in exactness. And finally, our literary 
vocabulary was subjected to a purifying process- The 
Elizabethans, as we liave seen, were very free in coining 
new words or in reviving old ones, and the learned times 
had brought in many sesquipedalian terras from the Latin. 
This gave a peculiar richness to Elizabethan phrase- 
ology, aud a fine dignity to that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but such processes cannot go on indefinitely without 
removing the language of literature too far from that of 
common life. A period of rest has to intervene, that the 
language may, so to speak, take account of stock, or, to 
change the figure, may digest what it lias somewhat indis- 
criminately devoured. The eighteenth century was sucli 
a period. No better standard can be found than the easy 
language of cultivated men who are neither specialists 
nor pedants, and this was the standard which the eigh- 
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teenth century used in codifying 'good English.' Many 1 
blunders were made in mattei-s of dislail, but the general , 
movement wiis sound, and its resulta were good. Of 
course, tliia sclioolmastering tendency could not last for- 
ever. Long before the end of the century there were 
revolts against the repressive canons of what was called 
good taste, and tlic langunge began once ranre to go on in 
^its free course of development. There is such a thing as i 
HUdantic dread of pedantry, and as soon as the eighteenth I 
^Bentury reached that stage, its work had been done, and I 
^nnothcr readjustment began. 
■ What is called the ' Komantic Revival,' to%vard the end 
" of the eighteenth century, ia the next great iufluence 
which our language felt. This is a vague term for a very 
eomplicated group of causes, and the literary Iiistorians 
find some trouble in defining it. The effect upon our 
■Janguagc, however, is a much simpler matter to study. 
^Tiere was a revolt against Krench neatness and 'correct- 
h' of style, a return to the older models of English, 
—to" Spenser, and Shalvspere, and Milton. Obsolete and 
failf-olisolete words were revived, not always with an 
scurate knowledge of their .sense. Variety and striking 
Fects were sought after. Metaphor became holder, and 
rs in cut ion was freed from some of its more recent 
K'kles. Poetry showed thi.f first; and in the nineteenth 
aitury the reaction extended itself to prose. The easiest 
■tvhword for the revolt ia 'individualism,' as opposed to 
Bie view that a man must conform his langiiago to that 
of everybody else, or that all must follow some delinite 
model or models, ancient or modern. We have a feeling 
that ' the style is the man,' an<l that every author is there- 
fore entitled to use that form of language which best 
expresses his individuality. Thus it is impossible to 
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say that there is any prevailing style that marks the 
oineteenth century. A liundred years hence, when the 
small men huve sunk out of sight, and only a few great 
authors emerge from the level of forgotten raedocrity, tha 
future liistorian may be able to characterize nineteenth- 
century EngliMh, but it cannot be done by a contemporary. 
In one and the same author, we often Hnd marked preci- 
osity of phrase cheek by jowl with the baldest colloqui- 
alism. Affected brutality of diction associates itself on 
the same page with equally affected sentimental refine- 
ment. In some particulars, however, we can hardly go 
wrong. It is certain, as we have already remarked, that 
tlie progress of science and mechanics, and the widespread 
popular interest in discovery and invention, have pro- 
foundly modified our vocabulary. Another influence, of 8 
widely different kind, has come from the almost passionate 
study of literature as a fine art, and from the consequent 
development of literary criticism. And. tinally, there has 
never been a time in the history of our language when 
'syntactical correctness' has ruled with so capricious and 
tyrannical a sway. The proof-reader has become a court 
of last resort for many of ns. 

We have now considered not only the great movements 
which brought the English language to pass, hut some of 
the modifying influences or 'fashions' to which it has 
been subjected from age to age. Among the fashions, 
we have counted mere tricks of style, like the Anglo-Saxon 
tautology, and such far-reaching social and religious 
forces iis Puritanism. Despite all these modifying influ- 
ences, we observe that the English tongue is still the 
English tongue. It has changed much since the East 
Midland became the literary language five hundred years 
ago, yet all the changes have not essentially modified 
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its character. The 'genius i>f the liingiiuge' is still the 
same. 

S«eh persistence of uniformity in the face of cliance 
and change clmllenges our attention. Words, as we 
liitow. are but the signs of thought. They do nothing 
u( themselves, and have only such eensea as the mind of 
the s[>eaker and the hearer gives them. Yet, when we 
observe their conduct in the presence of various forces 
tliat act upon thein, they ahuost seem to have an inde- 
[leiident life, apart from the mind of the man who uses 
them, 
H And. indeed, tliia is in a manner true. For no sooner 
^v|is8 an idea been expressed in words than the form of 
Htxpression reacts on the speaker and influences his subse- 
Banent thought. If this happens in the case of a casual 
Buterance, phrased in a conventional way, how much more 
powerful must have been the reaction in the minds of 
those whose first acquaintance with that idea was associ- 
ated with the particular form of language in which it 
was couched I Every one knows how a peculiar or strik- 
ing phrase, embodying a certain thought, may recur to the 
memory whenever the thought comes back to us, and 
thus, by a kind of haunting persistence, make it difficult 
to phrase the thought otherwise. We all have our favor- 
ite catchwords, which, originating in this way, have 
■Aecome as much a part of our individuality as our tricks 
^Htgait or gesture or facial expression. 
^P Now, in long lapses of time the continuance of similar 
impressions produces in one speaker a mode or habit of 
thought consonant with that of othera. The .several 
impressions in tlie mind as a particular word is constantly 
used act somewhat like objects in a composite photograph; 
all tltat ia alike is constantly accumulating, while that 
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wliich ia individual or peculiar is as rapidly dissipated. 
Thus there arises a regular and persistent mode of 
thought, and consequently of expression, which more or 
less dominates the form of the language in the mouths 
of all its speakers, whether they mean to he guided I)y it 
or not. To this tendency the Germans have given the 
expressive nHme Sprachyefiihl, or 'speei^h-feeling.' We 
have no settled term for it in English, — that is, no name 
which our Sprachgiffiild has accepted, — so that we are 
more or less in the liabit of employing the German wor ' 

It is of course absurd to ascrilie feeling to language. 
excejit in a metaphorical way. Fortunately, however, the 
vague syntax of composition (see p. 177) allows the Ger- 
man word to mean a ' feeling/or speech ' as well as ' feel 
ing of speech,' and hy-and-by we shall either adopt the 
term as an English word, or Ihe ferlin;/ itself will accept 
some other suitable phrase to express tlie idea. For tin 
Sprach/tfilhl is a very real thing in a long-cultivated )an 
guage like our own. It affects every word that we utter, 
though we may think that we are speaking as the whim 
of the moment dictates; and thus it is the strongest and 
most pervasive of all conservative forces, and has kept 
our language true to itself through all the vicissitudes 
which we have been describing. 

The writer has a thousand times had occasion to notice 
the difference in this Sprach^jefuhl in the use of Latin, 
French, and English, and has constantly been surprised 
at the way in which the htnguage insisted upon writing 
itself almost in spite of him. Thus a monumental sim- 
plicity of style and a single point of view are almost 
inseparable from a Latin essay ; F'rench must make itself 
scintillating and epigrammatic; and it is almost im] 
not to be copious and diffuse in writing English. 
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No author, however eminent, can disregard this subtle 
and pervasive law. Men of genius may take great liber- 
ties with their mother tongue without offence ; but let 
them once run counter to its characteristic tendencies, let 
them violate the English SprachgefiihU and their manner- 
ism becomes, as it were, a foreign language. They are 
writing not English, but — say Carlylese. 
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COMPLEXITY OP TUE ENGLISH VIXJABOLART 

No laTiguage has so complex aTid varied a vocabulary 
as English. Our everyday speech iucludes a multitude 
of words from all periods of history, and every quarter of 
the globe. All the great civilizations have coutributed to 
our vocabulary. Indeed, the history of English words is 
the history of our civilization in all its aspects. A few 
examples will illustrate these truths in n striking way, 
Only familiar words have been chosen, but these huve been 
made aa miscellaneous as possible iu order to bring out the 
complexity of the subject. 

Vandt/ cumea from the Arabic qand. "sugar*; the Arabs 
got their word from tlie Persian, and its ultimate source 
seems to be Indian, for it is connected in some manner 
with a Sanskrit verb whieli means ' break ' (' fragments of 
crystallized sugar'). Sugar has a similar history, being 
derived from Arabic, and by Arabic from Sanskrit. Mo- 
/acses, on the contrary, is from L. mellaceus, 'honeylike' 
(from me/ 'honey,' whence melH-fluoua, 'honey-flowing.' 
wliicli we use of a sweet sound). Rum, the name of a 
third product of sugar-cane, seems to be of English origin: 
an older form is riimhuUion, apparently a dialectic English 
word for 'disturbance,' or 'racket'; thus in its original 
application to a kind of liquor it was a mere bit of humor- 
ous slang. Treacle for 'sugar-syrup' (also for 'molasses') 
is ultimately derived from a Greek word signifying 'an an- 
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ddote for the bite of a wild beast.' ^ All of these wonla, I 
except rum, reached our language through the Frenchf 
rum. however, lias been borrowed by French from English. I 
A scoldiug woman is a teold, shrew, vixen^ termagant, or I 
virago. The first three words are of native origin. Scold 
goes back to a root which means * to shove or push ' ; shrew 
means 'cursed' (cf. cunt, an old word for 'ill-tempered'), 
and it ia connected witii shrewd; vixen is the feminine 
form of fox f cf . Ger. Fucks, Fiiehsin) ; termagant is a by- 
form of Tervagant (of unknown etymology), supposed in 
former times to be a savage god of the Saracens ; virago is 
HA Latin word, borrowed without change of form; its origi- 
\ Dal sense is ' a manly woman * ( riV, ' man '), ' a lieroine,' 
j'an aniazon.' The adjective erots is ultimately from L. 
tcrux (_'a cross *),^ and means first 'lying crosswise or 
ptthwart.' then 'contrary or perverse," and finally 'ill-teni- 
»red.' Ill-tempered means ]it€rally ' ill-mixed,' and refers 
J the mixture of the humors in a person's system; a dis- 
irbance of the balance of this mixture puta one 'out of 
"sorts.' Ill comes from the Scandinavian, temper from the 
Latin ; so that the adjective last mentioned is a hybrid 
compound representing two widely separated civilizations 
which came into contact with each other in the British 
Islands, Ul-humored lias the same source ; it refers liter- 
ally to one whose humors (see p. 30) are in bud order. 
Pheasant comes through French and Latin from Phasis, } I 
B Greek name of a river in Asia. Turkeys were thought 
) have come from Turkey ; hence the name ; the word 
Turk itself is from the Persian, but is probably of Tartar 
origin. Parrot is 'little Peter,' from Fr. Pierrot, though 
_no one knows why the bird was no called ; paroquet has 

' See p. 260 for details. 

■J For llic history or ihe wovil see- p, .'Mil. 
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the same meaning, iiiitl so has petrel (Fr. pStrel). In tlie 
last instance there is perhaps an aJlusioa to St. Peter's 
walking on the sea. Rodin is of course a diminutive of 
Jtohert, which is an Old High German proper name 
(meaning ' bright in fame *) that has reached us through 
the French to remind us that French civilization is partly 
of Teutonic origin. Thrugh, wren, and throstle are native 
English words, and so is dove; hut pii/eon is French, from 
L, pipio, 'a jjeeper,' 'a chirper.' Eagle is French, from 
L. aqiiila (irerhaps from aquilut, 'dark brown'). 

Car came to ua from the Norinan carre. used for almost 
any vehicle. Carre was from the late Latin carra, h. 
carru». Thu liumans took the word from the Celts. In 
England ear has beuome, in the main, a poetical word for 
'chariot,' or the like, as in Milton's 'car of night.' In 
America, however, it is still in popular nse in a special 
sense in connection with 'rapid transit' (see p. 271). 
We speak of ' steam cars,' ' railway cars,' ' passenger cars,' 
'freight cars,' 'horse cars,' 'electric cars,' etc., and use the 
simple car as a generic term for them all. For Ameri- 
cans, then, its associations are distinctly prosaic. Car- 
riage (also from Norman French) is properly an altstract 
or noun of action from the verb derived from earre. 
It is used both abstractly and concretely (for a single 
vehicle), I'ehiele (still a rather literary or learned 
woni) is borrowed directly from L. vekiculum ( from vehere, 
to 'convey,' ct^nate with Eng. teayy. Cart is of un- 
certain etymology, but must be connected with A.S. 
erwt, 'cart.' It is perhaps akin to 0. 11. (Jer. cratto, 
'basket op hamper.' (Crate, from L. eratis. 'hurdle,' is 
a different word.) Wagon, or waggon, comes from Dutoh 
or Low (iormaii. The native English term is wain (A.S. 
wcegn, akin to wag'), a related word, which has become 
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poetical. Coach is a much later word ; it was introduced 
fiom the French coche in the aixteenth (jentuiy (when 
I'liaches came into use). It wna originally a Hungarian 
iiilji'ciive, from the name of the town Kucs (pronounced 
kiteh'). BO that coach is like Berlin, landau, han»om (cf. 
Concord wagon, Bath or Sedan chair, etc.), and arises from 
the omission of the generic noun which the adjective lim- 
iu,' Draif is the A.S. drage, 'dragnet,' from dragan, 'to 
■liaw." It is connected with dredge, but dredge (tliough 
(iiiginally Teutonic) comes directly from Fr. drege. Lo- 
fomotive is a learned formation (like Fr. lommotif), made 
aa if from a Latin locomotivua (^loco-, Htem of lucut, • plac 
+ motivus, from movere 'move'). In the case of wuch 
learned words it is sometimes impossible to tell whether 
tiiey were made up directly from the Latin or borrowed 
from the French, since the lirst user of them often had 
both languages in mind, and, even if lie were imitating a 
French word, did so nn the basis of Latin forms that wi 
familiar to him. As we have already remarked, the Latin 
words that our language horrowed directly have usually 
been treated after the analogy of French formations, them- 
selves taken from Latin.^ The full form is locomotive en- 
gine. Locomotive has never become truly popular, — the 
commonest term being simply engine, an interesting case 
of successive specialization (see p. 248). 

Cah waH originally slang. It is shorthand for cabriolet, 
— a French dLniinutive of cabriole. The latter comes from 
the Italian cabriola, itself a diminutive of L. capra, 'she- 
goat.' The application of the name to a light vehicle is a 
manifest joke. Calash is merely an English pronunciation 
of Fr. caleehe, which is of Slavonic origin. The original 
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calashes had a removable top, — hence the word was also 
applied to a kind of hood. Barouche is the German Ba- 
rutsche^ respelled in the French fashion under the impression 
that it was a French word. The Germans took BaruUch 
from the Italian, it^ final source I>eing the Latin htrdiw, 
' two- wheeled ' (from rota^ 'wheel'). Chaise is a much- 
worn form of the Greek KadeSpa (kathSdra)^ 'a chur.* 
It has passed tlirough L. cathedra (whence cathedral^ from 
the bishop's throne), and Fr. chaire^ 'pulpit,' the form 
chaise being an old Parisian dialectic pronunciation of 
chaire. The word chaise is older than the vehicle. When 
first borrowed in English it was applied to a litter (like a 
* Sedan chair''). Shay (jchay) is a seventeenth-century 
form (always regarded as vulgar), due to the idea that 
chaise was a plural (cf. pea from pease ; vulgar corp from 
corpse). 

Bicycle is an artificial modern formation from the Latin 
prefix ii-, which litis long been freely used in English 
(especially in scientific terms), and cycle^ itself a deriva- 
tive (through the Latin and perhaps the French) from 
Gr. kvkXo^ {ktiklos)^ 'wheel.' The English word is 
well formed,^ and conveys an appropriate sense. The 
mere fact that it is a hybrid compound does not make 
it any the less acceptable English. Observe the rapid 
shortening of the word to plain cycle, A curious twist, 
cicycle^ sometimes heard from the ignorant in England, 
illustrates both the tendency to assimilation of sounds and 
that to reduplication. In less educated times this form 
would have a good chance to prevail, since, like all such 

1 Uiiliko its predecessor velncipeih (from L. velox, vclociSy * swift,' and 
pen. pedis^ ^foot'), which was apparently intended to signify 'something 
rapidly propelled by the rider's feet.' If, however, velocipede mean* 
simply * swift-footed/ the word was legitimately made. 
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vulgar iHsloi-tioiiij, it obeys the dominating tendencies o£l 
liDguistic chiinge. 

Spice is the same word as species and specie. It comeB ] 
from the Latin species ' kind,' through O. Fr. espice, and 
ill Middle English meant both 'kind' and 'spice.' The 
latter sense is a queer specializatiou and must have come 
through trade, — there were different kinds of these 
aromatic substunces, and so spiaes came to be used for tlie 
substances themselves. Species was later borrowed directly | 
from Latin without alteration. Speine is the ablative of 
species, and comes from the Latin plinise in specie, — used 
for payment in gold or silver (from the sense of * treasure,' 
•coin,' which speeies took in late Latin). Notice that 
from the noun species, a vulgar singular specie for 'kind' 
has been formed, species looking like a plural.^ 

Pepper is the Anglo-Saxon ^(^or. borrowed from L. piper, 
which came from the Greek; but the Greeks themselves 
took the word from the Orient. Cinnamon is the Hebrew 
qinndmon, which is borrowed from some other Eastern 
tongue. The older English form is cinnamoitt, from L. cii^ 
namomum, itself from the Hebrew. But this English form 
was mude over by scholars who were familiar with He- 
brew and thought einnamom erroneous. Ginger is also an 
istero word. Its earliest English form wiis gingiver^ 
a O. Fr. gengibre, from L. zidgilter, from Gr. ^lyyi^ept^ 
giberis), from some Oriental language. The literal 
ning is ' horn -shaped,' from the shajie of the root. 
Allspice is so called from its supposed composite flavor of ' 
bves, nutmegs, and cinnamon. Nutmeg (M.E. notemuge) 
B a hybrid compound of English nut (older note') and 
\0. Fr. muge, 'musk.' 

Grocer is literally one who sella at wholesale (en gros') ; 
■ See p. 130. 
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it is a comparatively modern word m its preseiit ap- 
plication. Doctor (literally ' teacher,' as in ' Doctor of 
Divinity ') is a title used as an appellative; its comiuon 
application to physicians is due to the fact that 'docton 
of medicine' outuuuiher all other kinds of doctors. Car- 
penter is from L.L. carpentariuB (through the French), 
which meant formerly ' wagon-makiir,' from L. earpentim, 
'wagon,' related to car and, like car, of Celtic origin. 
Cordwainer, 'shoemaker,' has nothing to do with cord; it 
is the Old French cordoanitr, a worker in cordouan or 
Cordovan leather (whence Eug. cordwaui). 

Shop is the Anglo-Saxon aceoppa. 'storehouse,' 'booth.* 
Store, from O. Fr. estor, 'provisions' (which is from 
L. (tn')staurare, 'to restore'), meant in older English 
'a collection' or 'accumulation,' especially of goode: 
hence it came to mean ' a storehouse ' or ' depot. ' In the 
United States and the British Colonies any shop where 
goods are sold, large or small, is often called a Ktore. This 
is not mere provincial grandiloquence, as is often supposed, 
but results from the fact that, when the use grew up, 
the places in question were really storehouses, — as every 
'shop' in a new country must necessarily be. Emporium, 
Bs often used, is deliberate and half-humorous magnilo- 
quence. The word means properly a market-town or 
centre of trade, and is a mere Latinization of the Greek 
i/iwopiov (empifrion'). 'trading post' or ' factory.' Fact^ 
is from /«c(oA 'agent.' A factory was formerly a trading 
post or establishment for the agents of a foreign trading 
company, — as ^ the factoi-ies of the East India Company." 
Later it was transferred to its present meaning of ' manu- 
factory' (L. tnaniis, 'hand'), being in a manner rederived 
from L. factorium.^ 'a place where things are made.' 
' In cUbhIchI Latin. /dUurfum IiaaUkeu Ibe special sense of 'oU-pTHt.' 
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Prettt/ is the Auglo-Saxou ^rwffi^, 'lily,' which may come ] 
ID a roundabout way (possiLly tLiough the Celtic) from ' 
L.L, praetica, 'practice,' 'plot' (which is from Gr. 
TTpdrrca, prdtto. 'do,' 'muke"). The transition in mean- 
ing from 'sly" to the present sense of prettr/ ia doubtless 
ibrough the notion of 'cleverness.' Compare the American I 
mrsery term cunning of a bright or amusing little child 
Ujsvnniny means literally 'knowing.' and had at first no ] 
Mid sense).' So h.aiid»ome is literally 'dexterous,' 'handy' 
{•tome being the suffix seen in iciit^ome, gladsome, etc.). 
Sfutiful is a French word, heaute, with an English suEGx. 
^tauly itself is from L.L. bellitus, from L. bellus, 'prettj-.' 
uc/y is of course from love. Observe that ail these 
idjectivea, especially pretly, the oldest of them in English, 
traces of being used oa pet names or endearing 
tdjectives. This is, indeed, enough to account for what 
■iBems at first the strange change of sense which preH^ has 
undergone. The fantastical language of affection often 
makes pet names out of abusive ones. So Othello calls 
K'Desdemona 'excellent wrffcA,' and King Lear speaks of i 
!!ordeIia as ' my poor fool,' Rntcal, worm, villain, tyks 1 
ur'). ^oose. and even smite, have all been used in this ' 
my ; cf. the L. aaellvt, ' little donkey.' We should remem- 
r Helena's list of 

Pretty, foiul, adnjilious cliriateudoms 
That blinking Cupid goi^Kips, 

1 All's Well That En.ls Weil. 

Corn is a native word (akin to L. gratmm, whence 

1 is derived); its original sense is 'a single grain,' as 

Q the biblical ' a corn of wheat,' and h;n\el is its diminu- 



< On the chaage ol meaning in sis. cunning, and knoteing. bi 
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tive.* Collectively corn U used in England for any kinil 
of grain. lu the United States, however, the word 
(when used without an adjective) regularly means 
'maize' or 'Indian corn,' and is never apjilied to wheat, 
rye, barley, or oats. Maize (a term seldom heard in tlie 
United States) is a Haytiau word, mahiz (or maAu), 
which came into our language through the Spanish mah. 

Ink comes (O. P'r. etirjae. modern encre") from eticaugtujit, 
a Latinization of Gr. eyKavtrrov (fnkauston). 'something 
burnt in," connected with eau»tic and holocaust. Pen is 
simply ' feather * (Fr. penne from L, pifnna^. Paper is the 
papi/rug plant (French, frnm Latin, from Greek). Parch- 
ment comes (through the French) from L. Pergamenut, an 
adjective from Pergamum, a city in Asia. Write is a 
native word which meant originally ' to scratch.' Book 
is also native, but it meant origiually 'beech,* for our 
ancestors used to cut runic letters on wooden stavea or 
rods ; cf. Ger. Buchataben, ' letters of the alphabet ' (liter- 
ally 'beecli-staves'). Alphabet ia irom the Greek letters 
alpha and lieta (our A and IJ), 

For 'precious stone' the Anglo-Saxons had a mysterious 
word eorclanstan. They also borrowed gemma from the 
Latin, in the form gim, and this survived as a native word 
till the fourteenth century. In that century, however, in 
which the influence of French and Latin was particularly 
strong, the word was remade and brought nearer to its 
Latin original, t;iking the form gevimd'. This remaking is 
usually said to have been under the influence of tie 
French gevime (itself from the Latin), — but this is not so 
certain ; for it is not possible to separate Latin and 



> Augio-Saxon tDriiel is a re^^Iar diminutive of com, Zoning the 
diminutive endiug -fl (related to Ihe LHttn ending iu JUiii-Iaa. ' little 
Bon') itnd 'umltLUt' or vowel-umcalion (aa lu yold, gnUlta, 'golden'}. 
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French influence in a case like this. Jewel is certainly ! 
from the French. It is a diminutive of h. joeut (whence 
Vr.jeu)^ and meant originally 'plaything.'* The names of I 
different precious stones are of very various origin. Dia- 
mond is the same word as adamant; it comes through the 
lul'ieQch and the Latin from the Greek aZafiaf {ddaviat), 
^Vantamed,' — and was so called from its hardness; L. do- 
^bwrtf (whence our indomitable) and English tame belong to 
^B^ same root. Emerald is from the Greek aftdpaySiK ' 
^Kimdraffdoa), through I^tin and French. Sapphire has a 
* similar derivation ; but the Greeks must have got it from 
some Oriental people, for the word is not Indo-Eui-opean 
and resembles the Helnew gappir. Ruhy is connected 

tirith L. rulier, 'red.' Pearl means 'little pear' (Fv. from 
it. pirum, 'fwar'). Jet ia O. Vr, jet, from L. yagates, a 
ISreek word derived ticim Gagas, the name of a town in 
Asia Minor. At/ate is French, from Gr. dxdrq'i (achdtea)^ 
through Latin. Jade is French from Spanish. In ita 
oldest form it is connected with L. ilia, 'flanks,' because 
jade was thought to euro side-ache, in accordance with the 
old view that ascribed all kinds of mysterious 'virtues' to 
gems. Most of these gem-names came, it will be remarked, 
from the East, and reached England through Greece, Rome, 
and France successively. This correctly represents the 
history of civilization in the matter of gems, except in one 
respect. We should make a mistake if we inferred that 
the English owed their knowledge of such things to the 
French. Anglo-Saxon had names for many gems, derived 
directly from the Latin (as in the case of the word gem 
itself), but these words went out of use after the Norman 
Conquest, when the persons who continued to apeak 
iglish had little occasion to talk of precious stones ; and 
« Slieldon, in Studies and Nolea in Fhllolo^ and Literature, 1, Vi^. 
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the words passed into the hingua^^^e again later, through 
the French. 

Apple and berry are native words of unknown origin, 
though the latter is perhaps associated with a root mean- 
ing ^ to eat/ Pear and plum were adapted from the Latin 
pirum and prunum by Anglo-Saxons (^piru^ plum). So 
beet (A.S. bete^ from L. beta)^ — and a good many other 
names of plants. Peach comes through the French from 
L. Persicum (malum')^ ' Persian apple.' Grape is an old 
French word (Fr. grappe) from an Old High German 
word for ' hook,' and is related to grab^ grapple^ cramp ; 
the French applied the term to a 'bunch of grapes,' the 
connection of ideas coming through the relation between 
* clutching ' and * a handful.' Potato is the native Haytian 
name slightly altered by the Spaniards (Haytian batata^ 
Spanish patata) ; the word, like the tuber, was borrowed 
in the sixteenth century. The American * sweet potato* 
is a plant of quite a different family, but it has the 
of rights to its name, — for it was called potato befoi 
this name was given to the white tuber that is no^ 
regarded as the true potato. 

Parsley has had a strange history. It is a Greek coi 
pound TrerpoaeXivov (^petrosSlinon)^ ' rock parsley,' froi 
irerpo^ (^pStros)^ 'rock' (whence the name Peter^ — s^^e 
Matthew xvi. 18) and aeXcvov {sSlinon), ' parsley.' 
Romans borrowed the word as petroselinum^ and it 
taken into Anglo-Saxon as petersiUe} In French ttne 
Latin word wore down to persil^ and this was taken bodLlj 
into English in the same form persiL Side by side witA 
penile however, the English made a form persely^ which is 
a kind of compromise between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
French, and this form has survived in our modern parsley, 

^This is also the German word for * parsley.' 
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Squagh means one thing in England, another in America, ' 
— and the two senses come from languages as widely 
separated as it is possible for languages to be. The Eng- 
lish squash means an ' unripe peapod ' (or * peascod '), and 
la connected with the verb squash, ' to crush ' ; the latter 
probably coming (through the Old French eBqvackier, 
modern. 4racher) from a Low Latin excoacttcare, from ex 
and cogere^ coactum, • to drive together,' ' to compeL' The 
American squash is a kind of gourd (something like the 
English vegetable marrow), the word coming from the 
Massachusetts Indian asquaah (plural of ns^), ' raw,' 
'green," i.e. 'green vegetables.' It is an odd coincidence 
that two such different htnguages as Latin and North 
American Indian should independently bestow upon our 
speech two different words identical in form and sound. 
But every cultivated modern tongue, being the record of 
iL long and complicated civilization, is full of such anoma- 
lies (cf. p. .S60). 

Pea is the result of a common error. The Latin pisum 
gave A.S. pisi', which became pese in Middle English. 
Then the -e disappeared, leaving pes (whence pease'). 
The «, though really a part of the word itself, was taken 

the plural ending, and heuce a singular pea was made, 
if corp had been made from corps(_e'}.^ 

Mint and money are really the same word. Both come 
from L. monela (which had both meanings) from Juno 
Moneta, whose temple was the Roman mint. The surname 
Moneta is from the verb monere, 'to warn' or 'advise' 
(which we have in movitoi; admonish), and has nothing to 
do with coining. The Anglo-Saxons borrowed moneta 

'Indeed, ihis form eorp is known In vnlgnr English, and was once In 
good Qse. For other casea of a singular made in this wa; cf. burial, and 
leepp, 132-3. 
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as mynet (whence mint)^ and in French the Latin word 
became moneie (modern monnaie)., whence our money. 

We still have two old phrases ' pay the shot ' and ' pay 
the scot,' for ' pay your reckoning (at a tavern),' as well as 
scot-free, literally ' free of expense.' In this use, shot ia the 
Anglo-Saxon gcot, " a share,' connected with sceotan ' to 
shoot' (A.S. 8^ becoming »h in modern English); scot, 
however, comes from O. Fr. eecot (modern 4fot),^ itself a 
loan word from tlie Germanic, so that scot and shot are 
really identical in etymology. Penny is Anglo-Saxon, 
hut the abbreviation d. is the Latin denarius. Farthing 
is from fourth (A.S. feorthvnff from feorthd). Sltilling 
(A.S. scilUng') means perhaps ' the clinking coin ' (e£. Ger. 
scheUetiy ' to sound,' ' to tinkle ') ; the abbreviation a. is for 
L. solidus, ' a solid piece of money,' whence soldier 'a hired 
fighter.' Pound is the A.S. pund, from L. pondo, akin to 
pondits, ' weight ' (of. our ponder, ' to weigh a subject ") ; 
the abbreviation £ or I. is the Latin libra, 'a balance,' 'a 
weight ' (whence de-Uher-ate, and level, the latter coming, 
through the French, from the diminutive lihella). 

Dollar is from the Low Countries, — Low Gerinaii 
dakler, whither it came from Ger. Thaler, short for 
Joachims-thaler, since dollars were first coined in the Thai 
('valley,' cognate with English dale) of St. Joachim in 
Bohemia, in the sixteenth century. The word dollar was 
commonly applied to a Spanish silver coin at the time 
when our American monetary standards were devised, 
Spanish dollars were well known in this country. Cent 
was borrowed directly from L. centum at the same time, 
though the word already existed in English in per cent; 
and mill was similarly taken from L. mille, 'a thousand.' 
The clipped forms cent and vuU are due to French iuflu- 
'Or perhaps from Old Norae skot, really Ibe same word. 
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ence,* but our American ancestors certainly liml tl'e Latin 
wonis in mind. 

Florin is from Florence, where these coins were first 
struck. Crown, loui», napoleon, sovereign, guinea are epe- 
ciali;£e(l senses or nicknames. The last-mentioned comes 
from the fact that the first guineas were coined from 
(iuinen gold. Such nicknames are originally slang, like 
bith or tanner for 'shilling,' tenner for 'ten-pound note,' 
Ffor 'five-dollar bill,' cart-wheel for 'silver dollar.' JVo(« 
itself, in this sense, is short for bank note, like bill for bank 
lilL Holy dollar is an old punning Australian term for a 
Spanish or American dollar from which a circular piece 
had been cut; such coins passed in Australia when cur- 
rency was scanty. Compare slvg, for a stamped lump of 
gold in California; dump, for a similar thing in Australia. 
Currency itself is an abstract noun used collectively for 
earrent money. 

A necromancer learns the future by calling up the 
spirits of the dead (Gr. vetepov, nekrSs, 'dead body,' and 
luunela, manttia, 'divination'). Magic is the art of the 
t'ersian Magi, a class of wizard-priests. Wizard is properly 
a 'wise man' (Milton calls the Three Magi 'the star-led 
,rds'); it is wiae with the anffix -ard or -art^ (as in 
inkard, coward, sluggard, braggarf). Witch (originally 
of common gender) seems also to mean 'a wise man,' and 
to be connected with the root seen in wit, 'knowledge.' 
Sortilege is divination by drawing lots, once regarded a^ 
a mysterious pi-ocess controlled by the higher powers 
nFr. sortilege, from L. sors, eoriis, 'lot,' and legere, 'to 

' French etnt, mille. 

•The Bufflx -aril, -art, came into Englisli frnm tlie French, but is of 
Germanic origin, and mice uieanl 'bold,' 'hardy/ ll is the same as llie 
Eat-Iisb adjective hard, and appears in various proper names, as Reginhard. 
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choose'). Sooth»ayer ia a 'truth-teller' {tooth, 'true,' 
'truth"). Juggler is h. joculafor, 'jester,' 'player of tricks-' 
Exorcist is a (ireek word raeaning 'oae who lays a spell 
upon' evil spirits, and so buna them (from e^, ex, and 
6pK(^eiv, horkfzein, 'to conjure or lay a spell upon,' from 
SpKov, MrkoSt 'oath'). Conjurer is a similar word from 
the Latin con- (intensive) andjMro, 'to swear'; to conjure 
is properly to pronounce the name of a god in such a way 
as to gain his assistance. 

Prophet means ' spokesman,' that is, ' one who speaks for 
a divinity,' 'the interpreter of his will' (Gr. irpo^^TTj?, 
prophetes, L. propheta, from Gr. tt/kJ, pr^-, ' for,' and i^dviu, 
phdnai, 'to speak'); since prd also means 'before,' the 
usual modern sense is easily intelligible. A seer is 'one 
who sees.' Druid is a Celtic word for a kind of priest, 
The druids practised magic, and the Anglo-Saxons took 
the word in the form drj/, in the sense of 'enchanter.' An 
enchanter is one who sings chants or charms {incantations'), 
Fr. enchanter, from L, in-cantare (from cantm, 'song,' 
whence chant). To augur is to interpret the omens given 
by the flight of birila, as the Roman auguree (perhaps from 
av(8, 'bird') did. 

Tou'n is a very concrete word in its origin. It is native 
Germanic (A.S. tun) ; * it means, literally, an 'enclosure,' 
or 'fenced place,' and points to the stockaded settle- 
ments of a time long before the Angles and Saxons saw 
Britain. The cognate Ger. Zaun has kept the older sense 
of 'hedge.' Citi/, on the other hand, is abstract. It is 
the French cit^ from L. dvitae. dintas meant originally 
'citizenship' (being the abstract from civis, 'citizen'), but 
was easily transferred to the citizens in their collective 
capacity ; and so came, at last, to be a mere synonym of 
' Cognate with the Celtic djin, 'fortress,' seen in Luyduntim, 'Lyoos.' 
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urbt, 'city.' In its origin, then, eitt/ suggests the 'bodyl 
politic,* whereas town suggests merely the actual place, | 
the fenced stronghold ; and some traces of this old distinc- I 
tion have persisted to modern times, though the words 
have received new conventional senses, different in differ- 
ent parts of the English-speaking world. Village is 
French, from L. viUaticua, ' belonging to a country-house '^ 
(cf, Milton's 'tame villatio fowl,' in Samson Agonistes), 
and suggests the manor-house with its adjoining cluster 
of cottages. Hamlet is a double diminutive. We derive 
it from O. Fr. hamelel, a diminutive of hamel (modern ( 
hameau), which is itself a diminutive of W. Ger. haim ' 
(A.S. Aawi, Eng. home, Ger. Heim). Thus hamlet is I 
closely related to our home, though it has reached us 
through the French, and has not descended, like home, 
from Anglo-Saxon. Home (A.S. Adm) is a general Indo- 
European word for 'abiding-place,' 'dwelling.' In the 
oldest English it was purely descriptive, and apparently 
as destitute of tender or sentimental associations as tou-n 
or city with us. As early as the sixteenth century we 
meet with the proverb * Home's homely,' that is, • Home 
is homelike, or comfortable,' and since that time the 
growth of the modern connotations has been rapid. 
John Howard Payne's famous song, ' Sweet Home.' ex- 
pressed in simple language the feelings that had become 
v^uely connected with the word. In itself, the song 
couid not have produced the sentiments which we feel in 
the word home. Yet, since it fell in with the popular 
^HDtiment, and was easy to sing and pleasant to hear, it 
^^Mcame almost immediately the common expression of 

I The modem EtiRlisb word villa U a direct borrowinp from Ihe It&lian, 
which had preserved the word Irom Ibe Homan times without change o( 
turm. See pp. ^1-2. 
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those sentiments for all English-speaking persons, and thus 
iDtensihed a hundred fold the tender connotiitions which 
it aimed merely to express. In this way, home, at first a 
mere concrete term, has become an abstract expression for 
all that is beat in family life. There is at present a ten- 
dency to overuse the word (at least in this country) as 
little more than a softer synonym for 'house' or 'place 
where one lives.' The result of this process would finally 
be to strip the word of all its associations, and reduce it 
once more to the position of a colorless descriptive term.' 
ConBervatism. and tlie inevitable revolt against ovei-done 
sentimentality, may be strong enough to save the word. 
County is proijerly the domain of a count or earl. Count 
is French (0. Fr. counte, modern comte), from L. eometi, 
'companion' (member of the imperial court). The influ- 
ence of French on our language was suffieient to bring in 
countess and county, but count is still a foreign title. The 
English word is earl. The history of this word is almost 
the history of England. In A.S. eorl simply meant a 
'nobleman,' a person of higher rank than an ordinary 
freeman. Among the Danes, the kindred word jarl was 
applied to a special class of nohleraen of very high rank, 
who often exercised viceregal sway over particular dis- 
tricts, the same class that were called aldermen {ealdor- 
nidJiM) in Anglo-Saxon. When Cnut, the Dane, became king 
of England, /aW was of course used by the Danish nobles 
in England, and the corresponding- English word eorl soon 
took on this special sense. The Normans found it in use. 
and it was recognized as equivalent to their term count. 

' This is a natural tendency of all language, and must not be regarded 
as anything specially objectionable or noteworthy in itself. In Ibe case 
of this particular word, it aeema a pity : tiat is all. There is nothing 
abnormal or unusual atxtut the process. 
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Siereafter, count was used by French-speaking English- 

m, and earl by tbose who spoke the vernaeular ; but , 
though count entered our language, it never displaced earl 
as the legal and popular English term. Oounte»», bow- 
ever, for * earl's wife," came in abnost immediately, and is 
one of the oldest French words in our language. It 
occurs in the Peterborough continuation of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle under the year 1140, and was certainly 
in use considerably earlier. Earl continued to be the 
highest rank in the English peerage until the fourteenth , 
century, when the French titles of duke and marque»a 
were bestoweil on certain members of the royal family. 
These titles were later extended beyond their royal limits, 
and thus grew up the present system. Sari has now no ter- 
ritorial signittcance, but is a mere title of rank, inferior to 
that of duke and marquesg. Tlie old name of alderman 
idid not go out of use when earl was substituted for it. 
pt ceased to he a title of nobility, but was applied to tlia 
Bad of a guild or trade -company. Towns were governed 
f the heads of guilds, and hence alderman easily passed 
into its present civic meanings with the development of 
Rianicipal government in England and America. Thus 
! complete liistory of the single word earl involves the 
jiglo-Sason, the Danish, and the Nonnan Conquest, the 
malgamation of the different races into the present Eng- 
nation, the growth of the social system of Great 
ritain, and the development of municipal government 
fwi both sides of the Atlantic. 

But this is not all. The etymology of earl is uncertain 
(perhaps it meant in the first place merely "man"). But 
idderman is derived from aldor, 'chief,' literally an 'elder,' 
■*ai so conducts us back to very primitive times, when 
Ihe community was a family, and the head of the clan was 



re curious enough ; Dui luc xlx*^. 
hat of mere curiosity. 
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UNITV OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

The aasimilating power of tlie Euglisb language is not 
less remarkable than the compleicity of its sources. Our 
commonest words, as we have just seen, come from every 
corner of the world, and have been subjected to almost 
every conceivable process in form and meaning. Yet the 
language is consistent with itself, and has its distinctive 
character. A priori, one might expect that a tongue like 
our own would be like the learned jargon of Hudibras: — 

But, when he pleased to sliow't, hia speech 

Id loftineas of sound was rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affecL 

It was a parCi-iioliired dress 

Of patched aud piebald languages ; 

Twaa English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 

It had an odd, promiscuous tone 

Ab if h' had talked three parts in one ; 

Which made aome think, when he did gabble, 

Tb' had heard three laborers of Babel; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

In fact, however, English produces no such effect. Our 
ickyefuhl, the 'genius of the language,' or whatever 
e may call the great conservative force which we have 
I already considered, has not only kept Euglish true to 



vigor with wliicli our liiiiguage resents a fial 
dent at onite ; and the argument is cliii< 
admitted impossibility of translating Macbe 
into the language of llacine. 

The diverse sources of English have beei 
exeraplitied in the preceding chapter by th 
groups of words for common things or fa 
The harmony with wliicli these diverse elemi 
to make a consisteut language may best be s 
ining tbe words that make up a partieula 
counected discourse. 

Let U8 take, then, the futlowing brief parag 
narrative prose: — 

The negi'o pilot was naturally of a gloomy &nd a 
of couutenance, &uil at these unwi^lconie tidings his 
tures were ho hideously distorted with anger and tern 
more like a demon than a man of this world. Sprin 
he tore his citp from his lieod with a apasmodio 
detached the glazed visor, threw o£E his tattered pc 
harpoon, and rushed toward tlie companion-way. 1 
peeviali martinet, was at his wit's eitd. How shouk 
roaring tlevU that his own cantankerous ^U^^Uv 
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produces, on the whole, a consistent stylistic effect, though , 
feeineh and cantankerous might be objected to as affectedly 
litnple or colloquial. At all events, it is by no means a 
Babylonitth dmleet; it does not suggest 'a leash of lan- 
guages at once.' Yet a study of its components reveals a 
bewildering diversity of tongues, nations, dates, profes- 
ions, and linguistic processes. 

Negro is a Spanish (or Portuguese) form, from the i 
Jatin niger, 'black,'* 

PUot comes immediately from Fr, pilote, but this appears J 
to be merely the Dutch peillood, — from peil, 'measure,' 
'and lood, ' lead.' 

Gloomy belongs to a puzzling group of words in which 
the ideas of light and darkness seem inextricably miugled. 
pbe Anglo-Saxon gldtn, ' twilight,' is from the same root as 
; and there is a word glome, gloom, recorded from the 
HXteenth to the eighteenth century, which means *heat.' 
From A.S. glom conies gloaming, a Scottish and Nortli of 
Kngland word, recently introduced into English litera- 

tture, like so many otlier dialect worda,^ Our ordinary 
■oun gloom, however, is first recorded in the sense of a 
proM'n,' or ' scowl,' and the verb to gloom, for ' to frown,' 
Heems to be older than this noun. It is hard to separate 
this from glom, 'twiliglit," but there are phonetic difB- 
culties in the way. 

Natfrally is a Latin word with an English sufBx. 
I Samge is French, f ram L. eilvaticus, ' living in the woods ' 
fin'fa'a, whence sylean and the projrer name Sglvanus}. The 
""forth salvager, which occurs so often in the early history of 
.\nierica, looks like the Old French aahage (modern 
tauvage), but the I is more likely to be a learned insertion 
tnder Latin influence. Of course this has nothing to do 






1 See p. 3 



' Croon, for example (,m> 
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with the maritime satvaj/e, which comes (also through 
French) from L. salvo, 'save.' 

Expression is a Latin word meaning, literally, 'the act 
of pressiug out," or ' modelling.' ' Moulding ' is extended 
to ' represeutatioii ' in general, and hence come all oni 
figurative meaniDgs. 

Countenance once meant 'one's bearing,' 'demeanor,' 
and the like, — literally, the way in which a person "holds 
himself together' (L. cotitinentia, from cow- and teneo)' 
So Chaucer is described by the Host of the Tabard Iim as 
'seeming elvish by his countenance,' that la, 'shy (like qu 
elf among men), to judge by his bearing' (since he does 
not chat with the other pilgrims). • From 'bearing.' in 
general, the word was specialized to the bearing or expres- 
sion of the face, and in Modern English is used concretely 
for the face itself. So gesture, which once meant one's 
'bearing' in general (from gerOj 'carry'), has been limited 
to expressive motions with the hands, and so on. Conti- 
nence is a direct borrowing from L. continentia. and has a 
special sense. 

Unwelcome is a native word remade under foreign influ- 
ences. Anglo-Saxon has ivil-cuma, 'a pleiisure-comer,' that 
is, one whose coming accords with one's will or wish. Later 
this wa£ corrupted to wehcome, which has an obvious 
sense. The French bien venu is partly responsible for this 
change. 

Tidingt is apparently formed from the verb to tide (A.S. 
tldan, 'to happen") under the influence of the Scandinavian 
tithinde, 'happenings,' which was of kindred origin. The 

> The paasnge is commonly misundereLood, ss iF coutUfnanet bad the 
modern meaniog. Thim one of ChaucerV cdilora denpribea bim ns having 
'B weird ejtpreasion of (■ouiitenance,' which is amuiting in iWelf and does 
Dot accord with hie porLrait. 
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EeonnectioD between ' occuiTeiices ' and 'news' is obvioua 

■ BDOUgh. 

Forbid is a native verb. The prefix for- has a negative 

sense like the (iernian upr-, to which it is related. The 

r two senses of bid. ' order ' and ' offer ' (as in bidding at an 

Kftuction) are dne to confusion (which began in the Anglo- 

Ibxod period) between beodan, ' offer,' and biddan, ' pray ' 

r^Ger. bieten and bitten). Compare the more modern (and 

therefore 'vulgar') confusions between lie and lot/, sit 

and ael. 'To bid one's beads' preserves the old sense of 

biddan. Bead is properly ' prayer,' and has acquired its 

modern sense from the oustom of counting one's prayers 

1 the rosary. 

Feature is literally one's 'make' (French, from L. fae- 

lura). In Shakspere's time it often meant one's 'form' 

•figure'; but it is now specialized to the parts which 

make up the face. Compare the somewhat similar lot of 

tuntenance. 

ffideoua we get from the French. Its older history is 
ffiry uncertain. It is usually referred to L. hispidofu*, 
■om kispidug, -bristly.' An Old High German deriva- 
tion has also been suggested : effidi, • horror,' related to 
>rd awe. The Germanic conquerors of the Gallic 
fovinces contributed many words to French. 
Distort is simply ' twist out of shape,' — L. torqueo, tartui, 
ptwist," whence, in different ways, our tortuoui, torture, and 
the law term tort. 

Anger and terror are equally good English now, but 
the former is the Old Norse angr and the latter the Latin 
terror, both taken into our language bodily. 
Look ia a native verb. Its use in the sense of 'appear' 

Kustrates the process of transference which will be dis- 
Bsed in Chapter XIX, 
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Demon is a Greek word for 'a divinity.' Its chatige in 
sense is due to Christianity. The fathers of the Churcli 
did not deny the existence of the heatlien gods ; they 
regarded them as evil spirits that had long deceived 
mankind. This view is familiar to all through Paradise 
Lost. 

World is interesting as a compound that has become so 
reduced as to seem like a perfectly simple word. It was 
once weorold, from wer, ' man ' (as in Wf re-wolf ), and an 
old noun meaning 'age' (related to our adjective old). 
Thus it meant ' the age of man,' and easily passed into the 
sense of 'mankind.' Similarly we use (Ac age and the 
time» for ' the people of the age ' (cf. L. taeatlum). 

Cap is a very old (Anglo-Saxon) borrowing from the 
Low Latin cappa, capa. This cappa has been appropriated 
by our language over and over again. Cappa has given 
us cap (A.S, ceeppe); the other form, capa, has given us 
cope. From eajipa comes the French chape, whicli we 
have borrowed in the sense of 'the metal tip of a sheath,' 
and also (hiter) the French cape (through Spanish or 
Italian), which gives us cape. From the Latin diminutive 
cappella comes (through the French) our chapel. The 
change of meaning is curious, but has been traced. St. 
Martin's cloak (cappella) was preserved by the Frank- 
ish kings as a most sacred relic; and the name chapd 
came to be applied to other sanctuaries besides that in 
which this cappella was kept. From this to 'the singers 
in a choir' was an easy step (cf. choir itself), and hence 
we have Kapelle in German particularly applied to a 'mili- 
tary band.' TJie interest that one feels in this remarkable 
word capa is not a little enhanced by an additional circum- 
stance. It first turns up in Spain, and, since it is certainly 
not of Latin origin, it haa been thought to be really an 
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Iberian word, — one of tbe scanty reinnaiita of the language 
of the native Sjianitib tribes whom tbe Romans subdued. 
Other Euglish woi'dw that come from the same source are 
rhaplain; chaplet, 'agavland'; chapclet, 'a pair of etir- 
rujis,' 'a kind of pump' ; chaperov, literally 'a hood,' 

Spasmodic and twitch repeat the same idea, for spasm 
is merely the Greek word for ' twitching ' or ' convulHion.' 
It affords a good instance of a learned medical word that 
liaa become popular (see pp. 30-3). Span is thought to 
be from the same Indo-Europeau root, and also spin and 

Detach is French. The second syllable is the same aa 
that seen in attach, attack, and tack, 'a small nail,' This 
tack is probably Celtic. If so, we have here a curious 
ptirallel to the relations in the case of cap. Attach is an- 
other good instance of the transfer of a technical word to 
general uses, — this time a legal word. 

Otaze is from ffla»s (A.S. gl(Fft'), perhaps connected (like 
•jhom) with the root seen in <ihw. 

tlsor is Fr, visiere, from vis, 'face.' It leads us back to 
the days of chivalry, when the word was applied to a 
movable part of the helmet. FTg is of course from L. video, 
vlsu». The termination -or for -er shows the Latinizing 
induence, as in the spelling hetlor for better ('one who 
bets'). 

Throw has a remarkable history, which will be given in 
Bfc Inter chapter (see pp. 242-4), 

Tatter is Scandinavian, and is more or less remotely re- 
lated to tetter, dander, dandruff, tear, tar, tree, trough, tart, 
and a number of other words. The general sense of the 
_root is 'to split.' 
K Pea-Jacket seems to be l>otli a hybrid and a tautological 

mpound, for the Dutch pij is a kind of coat. Jacket is 
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Fr, jaquette, and is a diminutive of jack (Fr. j'aque), 'a 
leallier coat." Tliis seeins to be soldlera" slang, for there 
is little doubt that it ia a jocose application of the proper 
name Jacques (cf. pp. 386-7). 

Seize ia a word whicli has increased in intensity of 
meaning. Its earliest meaning Ih to ' set ' or ' put in pos- 
session of,' and this ia still seen in the law-phrase seized of 
for 'possessed of (cf. 'livery of seiain'"). The word is 
of Germanic origin (related to stt), but we took it from 
the French. 

Harpoon (formerly harpon) Is French (harpony from 
harpe, ' dog's claw,' ' clamp,' which is derived, through the 
Latin from Gr. dpirr} (^hdrpe), 'hook,' 'clutch.' The Greek 
Sarpieg are the ' Snatehers.' It is possible, however, that 
the Germanic harp, 'a musical instniment,' is the source 
of the French harpe, — the curve of the harp suggesting 
a hook. 

Rii»k is Teutonic and has many relatives, all implying 
either haste or noise. Toward is an adjective in Anglo- 
Saxon (toweard), meaning 'coming," 'impending,' and 
this sense lasted till Shakspere's time (cf. untoward and 
froviard). It is a compound of to and an old Germanic 
word akin to L. verto, 'turn.' 

Companion-way is a hybrid compound, way being a 
native and companion a borrowed word. The latter has 
a diversified history. In its ordinary sense of 'associate,' 
it is the French compaynon, from a late Latin term signify- 
ing 'bread-sharer' (com-, and panis, 'bread'). As a 
nautical term, however, it is a corruption (under the 
influence of the ordinary word) of the French ehamhre 
d la compagne (or the Italian camera delta compagna), 
which meant the 'pantry' or 'storeroom' on a ship's deck. 
Perhaps the English word passed through the Dutch 
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language (kompanje), whence so many sailors' terms have 
come. This compagiia, ' provisions,' is of the same origin 
B the word for "associate," 

Captain is French, from Late L. capifaneui (from 
fapitt, 'head'}. An older French form from the same is 
\evttain, which gives us cM^iain. 

Poor is Fr. pauvre (older /toyz-e), from L. pauper. The 

[eneralizing of thu sense from '■ indigent ' to ' unfortunate ' 

'contemptible' is interesting. Observe that we have 

borrowed the word pauper, and have given it a 

Khnical sense, stronger than that which it bore in Latin. 

Peeeith is of unknown etymology. It is perhaps an 

mitative word, suggesting the fretful whining of an 

At all events, it once meant 'childish,' and is 

till particularly applicable to fretful children or to those 

jr}iO resemble them. The inevitable union of both senses, 

Bchildish ' and ' fretful,' in such a passage as the following, 

I far to establish the onomatopoetic character of the 

rord: — 

As I remember. Henry the Sixth 

Did prophesy that Richmond should be king, 

When Kichmond was a little peevish boy. 

Richard 111, iv, 3,"88-100. 

Martinet is an example of a proper name which has 
become a common noun (like ' a Solon,' ' a Solomon,' * a 
Daniel come to judgment'),* Martinet was a French 
oiBcer in the time of Louis XIV, and inti'odueed new 
ulations into the infantry service. 
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See pp. 372 ff. This is the accepted etymology, but the hiBtory of the 
" needs inveBligatlon. It was slani; in the Intler pari of the eighteenth 
centnry, but passed into the legitimate vneabulary in the first quarter o( 
the nineteeiith. Maninrt baa no such sense in French, but dues mean, 
amoog other things, a 'cat-o'-nine-tails.' - 
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by demon. The early conversioQ of the Goths, proceediDg 
fruin the Eastern Church (in its heretical Arian offshoot), 
and the later coaversiou of the West Germanic tribes, 
proceeding from the Church of Rome, are mirrored in 
devil. Side by side with the name of the great Hebrew 
spirit of evil, we have the name of an olwcnre French 
infantry officer, both serving as "common nouns* in 
English. 

Many linguistic processes are also exemplified. We 
have seen native words modified by foreign influences, 
and foreign words subjected to native mo<lifi cations. 
' Popular etymology," which changes a word so as to make 
it consistent with some fancied relation to another,^ is 
also present. Hybrid and tautological compounds are 
illustrated. Metaphorical shifts of meaning iibound. 
Generalization and specialization are manifest everywhere. 

In short, our brief passage of simple narrative is a 
great panorama of linguistic history, and we discover, on 
surveying it, that the history of language is tl 
of mankind. 

'See Chapter X£I11. 




CHAPTER XII 

COGNATES AND BUKKUWED WORDS 

» studying a language like our own, which hiis enriched ' 
I native stock by adopting thousands of words from 
•eign tongues, the difference between 'cognate' and i 
torrowed ' words is of great moment. Thus we say 
lat fraternal is ■ borrowed ' from tlie Latin fratemalii. 
* Brother, however, is not borrowed from the Latin /rater, I 
but 'cognate' with it or -akin' to it. The distinction ia 
particularly important in judging the relations between i 
Knglish and German. Every educated Englishman 
knows that a large part of his vocabulary is borrowed 
from Latin or French; but be is aware of a great residuum 
(.-gf words that he does not associate with those languages. 
Inch as bread, fiend, friend, book, wife. When he is first 
tkltrodured to German, and meets with Brod, Feivd, 
■vnd, Bueh, Weib, he is of course struck with their 
iblancu to these hitherto unex]>tained native words, 
since he knows that much of his native language is 
'ed, he jumps at the conclusion that the same is 
tae of bread, friend, and so on. Hence the popular 
■or, which it seems almost impossible to eradicate in 
England, that words like this were borrowed by English 
from the German. The fact is, our actual borrowings 
from that language are almost nil. The resemblances 
that mislead the uninatructed reader are due to the fact 
that the English and the German words are cognate. 
1BQ 
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The meaning of 'cognate' in this etymological use may 
easily be seen in the Romance languages. We know that 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese are all descended 
from a single language, — the Latin. This is not a mat- 
ter of inference, but of settled historical fact. When, 
therefore, we find the word for ' son ' appearing as jUii iu 
French, jiglio in Italian, hijo iu Spanish, jilho in Portu- 
guese, and remember that the Latin word for son is 
Jiliun, we have no difficulty iu accounting for the similar- 
ity between the various forms without supposing that 
Italian has borrowed from French, or Portuguese from 
Italian. The French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
words resemble each other because they all come from the 
same mother-language, — Latin. Thus we explain the 
likeness of Fr. mere, Ital. maiire, .Sp. madre, Pg. mSi, 
as due to their common origin (L. mater, matrctn), 
and 80 on with almost the whole vocabulary of the 
Romance languages. That is, the ancestors of the" 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese peoples once 
had Buhstautially the same words for tlie same things; but 
these words have gradually changed their forma, whether 
much or little, with changing conditions of government 
and society. Such languages, then, are cognate, or related 
languages, and the words which they possess in common, 
by virtue of their descent from a common mother-speech, 
are called cognate words. 

In the case of the Germanic languages, as English, Ger- 
man, Danish, Dutch, we tind a similar state of things. 
Thus we have son (A.S. siinu) in English, Sohn in Ger- 
man, »Sn in Danish, zoon in Dutch, and so on with a large 
part of our vocabulary. This leads ua to infer that there 
was once a Germanic mother-language from which these 
words have descended independently in different tribea; 
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^ModthiaUaatsbltBhed by much historical evidence, though 

^nire hsve not (as in the case of the Romance tongue) the 

mother -language actually preserved (as Latin is) in 

ancient documents. The Gotliie, a Geraianic dialect 

which was reduced to writing in the fourth century, ' 

ifords us much assistance in reconstructing the primitive _ 

Germanic forms. 1 

Similar processes with other groups of related Ian- 1 

I:guage8 enable us to postulate a number of similar mother- 1 

lUnguages. as Celtic (whence Irish and Welsh). Slavic j 

Ifwhence Russian and Bulgarian), Greek (whence various I 
tfialects like Attic and Ionic), and so on. 

But we can carry our investigations still farthei' by 

■ this method of observing cognate words. I 

Thua the English mother (a Germanic word) is certainly j 

not derived from the Latin mater, though it strongly re- | 

kgetnbles that word, and the same is true of Gr. ti^rr/p I 

{miter'). Celt, mathair, Russ. mate, and Skt. mdtr. No I 

me of these words can be borrowed from any other ; I 

yet their similarities are too great to be accidental, ano^ J 

the words must be related in some way. The natural I 

inference is thut they are coffvati-a, and that Germanic, J 

Latin, Greek, Celtic, Slavic, and Sanskrit are all descended I 

from a single mother-language (the so-called 'Indo-Euro-. I 

jiean'), as French, Italian, and Spanish are descended from I 

Latin. Such an inference is established beyond cavil by I 

(he multitude of correspondences which these languages- I 

show. 1 
^B Where this Indo-Eurojieiin mother-language was fii'8t»- 

^Hjloken nobody knows. The 'home of the Arj'ans' was « 

^^nce thought to be somewhere in Asia, but this is ex- j 

^^Bemely doubtful. Nor is the question important. We ] 

^^pe only certain that the family which it has produced I 
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extended from Ireland in the West to India in the East. 
including almost all the languages of Europe, and several 
important Asiatic tongues. The nature of the movements 
which spread the Indo-European over so large an area is 
also obscure enough. We may be sure, however, that they 
were excessively complicated, including almost every 
possible means by which one tribe may influence another, 
Collectively, they are often styled the Indo-European 
Migration, but we must take care not to accept all that 
this term may seem to imply. Identity of language does 
not always mean identity of race. We know of many 
instances in which a whole people has given up its lan- 
guage : the Celts, for example, in Gaul ; the Iberians in 
Spain ; the Franks and the Normans in France; the Nor- 
mans in England ; the IJanes in Fast Anglia. Sometimes 
the conquerorcomnmnicates his speech to the conquered ; at 
other times (sis with the Normans), the victors adopt the 
language of those whom they have subdued. There are 
' migrations of culture,' as well as migrations of tribes, and 
sometimes a very little leaven suffices to leaven a large 
lump. No schematic account of the Indo-European mi- 
gration can be right in all its details, and however com- 
plicated the scheme which scholarly ingenuity may devise, 
the trutli, if we coidd discover it, would be much more 
complicated. Still, we can tabulate the Indo-European 
Family of Languages as follows : — 

I. Indian. (Sanskrit. Pali, etc.) ^^m 

II. Iranian. (Avestan, Old Persian, etc.) ^^^| 

III. Armenian. ^^^| 

IV. Greek. ^M 
V. Italic. (I^tin, with its deseenilants the Romance Ian go agea, — 

Italian, F'rencb, Spanish, etc.; Osoan. Umbrian, etc.) 
VI. Celtic. (Irisli and Highland Gaelic, Welsh and Arc 
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[.TTl. SlavoDic. (Eussian, Bulgarian, Polish, Bohemian, etc,) 
ni. Baltic. (Lithuanian, Lettish, Old Prussian.) 
f IX. Teutonic or Germanic. 

A. East Germanic (Gothic.) 

B. Scandinavian. (Icelandic, Dano-Norwegian, Swedish.) 
I C. West Germanic. 
' a. High Germanic. (German.) 

b. Low Germanic. (Old Frisian, Anglg^axon 
Sason, Old Fraukish ; Frisian, English,' 
deutsch, Dutch, Flemish.) 

The position of our own language in this table should 
carefully observed. It belongs to the Low or Coast 
.vision of the West Germanic dialects, as German belongs 
the High or Inland division of these dialects. Thus 
is more closely related to Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, 
id Plattdeutich^ than to German. Besides the West 
rermanic dialects, the Teutonic branch includes East Ger- 
manic (Gothic) and Scandinavian, to both of which Eng- 
lish ia allied, but less closely than to the West Germanic ' 
Innguages. Finally, the Germanic group as a whole is akin 
to every other branch of the Indo-European family. We 
must, therefore, expect to (ind in any Germanic language 
— English, for instance — a multitude of native words 
which show similarities to Latin and Greek, for example, 
aot because they are taken from the classic tongues (as 
BO many of our words are), hut by virtue of the com- 
mon descent of all these from the Indo-European parent 
speech. Thus our word guest, which once meant ' stran- 
ger.' and the Latin kosHu, 'enemy,' are the same word, 
neither is borrowed from the other ; they are cog- 
3. Similarly, six and seven are akin to sex and »ep- 
knee to genu, fi»h to phcis, father to pater, yoke to 
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jvffum, and so on with a large proimrtion of the native 
element in our speech. These correspondences are some- 
times striking even to the casual observer, — na in sir and 
Bex, for example, — at other times it requires considerable 
knowledge of the subject to perceive them. Since Latin 
is in one sense an older language than our own (though 
from another point of view ail Indo-European languages 
are equally old, as being independently descended from 
the parent stock), we expect to find the words less decayed 
in Latin than in English, especially modern English, which 
has undergiiiie so many changes since the Anglo-Saxon 
time. But Ibis is not always the case, for different Indo- 
European peoples have had different habits of linguistic 
conservatism. Thus our word snow sliows an Indo-Euro- 
pean initial s which the Latin («)mVx, nivU, and the Greek 
(ffji'^i^a, (i')nipka, have lost, and so in many instances. 

Comparison of cognates has shown that the changes in 
human speech, arbitrary as they seera to be, proceed in ac- 
cordance with definite and ascertainable laws. For any 
united body of people form certain habits of utterance 
which nffpft. t|lipir whole language in a remarkably uni- 
form way. so that — when these are once discovered — 
one can predict with reasonable certainty what form the 
original word will take in a given dialect. Thus we find 
that it was the unconscious habit of the Spanish provinciala 
to change Latin/ to h at the beginning of a word, bo that 
fabulare, ' to speak,' became kahltfr. faeett became haefr^ 
and so on. Hence we look for the Latin falco, 'falcon,' 
under h in the Spanish dictionary, and find it appearing 
as hale6n; formoum appears as Aerwi»J«o, and so on. Such 
habits, or 'laws of sound -change,' are eiiually noticeable 
in studying the development of the various Indo-Eurapeaa 
languages from the parent-speech. They may be followed 
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out in minute detail, ami their existence and regularit^rtl 
bave made Compiinitive Grammar almost aii exact scienoe. X 

It is in greiit part our knowledge of such laws as thia 
that enables us to distinguish with precision between 
cognates and borrowed words. For when a word is 
simply taken by one language from another, it suffers at 
first comparatively little change in its form. Thus we 
know that the Indo-European p was preserved in Latin but 
became _/ in Germanic, —7 and this makes it easy to recog^J 
nize the Latin pecug and our fee as cognates, — that is, a 
the common descendants oE an Indo-European word.3 
Both originally meant ' cattle.' a sense which the Latin! 
has kept, while in English fee has come to mean ' prop- J 
wty ' in general, and has then suffered further changes of J 
meaning. Sindlarly we recognize pi»ci» and Ji»h as cog- 
nates. When, however, we find pitcatoricU in English, 
And piaeatorius in Latin, we have no hesitation in recog- 
nizing tlie former as borrowed from the latter, and so in 
thousandth of instances. 

We have said that Comparative Grammar is almost an 
exact science. The qualification is necessary, for appear- 
ances are deceitful, in linguistics as in life, and phenomena 
liBve to be examined with the greatest care, even when all 
the facts are in our possession, whicb is rarely the case. | 
As an example of the difficulties that beset the investigator, 1 
take the so-called 'New England o,' It is well known 
that the long sound of represented by oa in road, tends, 
in the natural speech of New England, to become a short 
Open 0. difficult for those who are unfamiliar with it to 
imitate, but equally hard for a born Yankee to avoid. 
Thus we have coat, tSad. load, bStit, and so on. We should 
M once infer that a New Englander would say gSat, but 
in fact, this word is never so pronounced, but is always 
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goat, without the shorteniiig. The reason is clear enough 
in this case, fur the phenomena are all recent, and the 
facte are known. The goat is nob a familiar animal in 
this region, so that the name for it is rather a literary 
than a popular word; it is not properly in the dialect, and 
hence does not share in its peculiarities. The tendency 
in question had thus no opportunity to make itself felt as 
in coat and t5ad, which every child learns not from books, 
but from common talk. Suppose, however, we were deal- 
ing with a word that became obsolete two or three thou- 
sand years ago. We should be at a loss to account for 
the ' exception to the law.' and might even be tempted to 
provide goat with some strange etymology or ascribe a 
peculiar quality to its vowel in order to explain the facts. 

Furthermore, there are many opportunities for analogy 
and for hybrids and cross- breedings in language. Thus 
our nephew is. in a manner, both a native and a borrowed 
word. In Anglo-Saxon it was nefa (/ pronounced as r), 
and this is cognate with the Latin nepos, nepotis. The 
French neveu, however, which is the Latin word in a de- 
cayed form, influenced the English word, and the result is 
our nephew, which is neither Anglo-Saxon nor French, but 
an amalgam of both. Such processes as this may have 
been operative at any time in the history of the Indo- 
European family, and their action interferes a good deal 
with the certainty of prehistoric etymologizing. 

Still, when all deductions have been made, there remains 
enough that is regular and undoubted to substantiate the 
claim of Comparative Grammar to be a true science. It 
has occupied some of the keenest intellects among scholars 
during the past century, and the results justify ns in 
speaking with great confidence about the relations of the 
Indo-European tongues to each other and to the parent- 
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speech which has been obsolete for so many thousand 
years. These results afford the only firm basis for inves- 
tigating the history of words. In particular, they enable 
us to reason with assurance about certain very ancient 
processes in the growth of the inflectional languages, as 
we shall have to do in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORDS 
I. KOOTS, STEMS, IKFLECTIONI 

The origin of language, as we have already seen, is au 
unsolved problem; yet the study of single words reveals 
many facts about the development of theif form which 
make the question of their origin at least a simpler one. 
We find in our own words, on comparing them with other 
languages from which they have been borrowed or which 
have had a common origin with our own, certain obvious 
joints, as it were, which show clearly that the words have 
been built up of simpler elements by a process of aggrega- 

1 This chapler seta forth the main principles that have governed the 
development of words, a* to their /om, in our fftoiily of languages. For 
the sake of clearnega, dlsUncUonB have been somewhat ahargily matJe, and 
cautionary provisos have been omitted whenever there was danger iliat 
they would rather confuse Uiaii enlighten. Any orderly &tat«meiit of 
these phenomena must be somewhat misleading ; for, though the develop- 
ment of language in in general what Is hidicated, no aingle process ceased 
to act at the moment when another process began. The actual operations 
of speech-making in tlie Indi^European family must have been almost 
nniui agin ably complicated. The most minutely scientific investigation 
can arrive at only a part of the truth. A general outline must therefore 
be content to omit qua) ideations and parentheses. In particular, how- 
ever, tbe reader should remember that the growth of stems did not 
Immediately put an end U> the rool-period, and that the rise of inflection 
did not instantly put an end to the development of tMms. Everything 
was gradual. The old processes survived alongside of the new. and only 
died out after long periods of lime. 

A further caution Is necessary. The principles here set forth accord 
with the accepted results of pbilologiciil scleiice. In other words, they 
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<a or oonbiiMtion ; that is, we find in the words uertajs 1 
aouuds Oatten or syllables) which appear elsewhere in J 
other oomtHiutians. always with essentially the same eig~ 1 
nifieance. It aeetiis justifiable to conclude that thea 
parts were once independent, and were afterward put I 
together, just as we might infer with reference to frame J 
ftnd strings, liandle and blade, wheel and axle, or the parts ] 
of any other complex tool. To these component parts ] 
Id their last analysis we give the name of roott. Of 1 
tiiese roots we find two kinds: (1) roots which express ] 
actions, states, qualities, and other definite conceptions, and J 
i(2) roots which express less definite conceptions, such as I 
{dace, direction, and the like. To the first class we give j 
"'le name of verbal roota, because they seem to carry t" 

lea expressed in verbs, though they are in fact no more 1 

most probable czplaiialion of liii^uiatic plienonieaa, aa 
astronomy Is the simplest liypolbesia yet Eound to ace 
tbe phenomeDa of the heavens. Sume detaila, however, are hj iiu 
>ajia settled, Thu8 the exact nature of slem-fluffixea is far from cer- 
ii. It is convenient to call them 'pronominal roots,' but we Eliould 
remember thftt what fleeinH to ua a simple stem-aulGK may be merely a 
(rftginent of a longer root, or even a remnant of another fully developed 
nem. Furthermore, the forms given to roots are simply such forms as 
we ciu) infer from the fully developed words. We are by no m<>anB sure 
of the actual forma of these roots at the time when they alone constituted 
laogoage; dot can we be aure that everything that seema to be a rout 
iCtuftUy goes back to this niot-period in any form. Again, in selecting 
words to i]]u«tra(« Btem-formatiuti. uompositiou, and the like, we cannot 
always know that tbe example is old enough to belong to the period which 
we UBc it to illustrate. It may have been formed long afterward on the 
analogy of older formations of the stem-period which set the fashion for 
later derivation and composition, All these are questions oE importance 
minutely srientiflc study of single roots and sterna. But they do not 
•ct the main theory of linguistic development, and hence they are of 
immediate consequence in n brief outline of the subject. 
One point, however, should never be lost sight of : in spite of the dis- 
ions we have to make between stem-formation, word-cnmjioBition, 
'Ation, and inflection, iliese processes are all xabstantlally identical, 
ty are all eompoaitioa in tbe la:^er sense of the word. 




verbal than nominal in tlieir significance. To the second 
class we give the name of pronominal rooU, because a 
great number of them occur in pronouns, and because 
they seem to express ideas of a relative nature, such as 
are found in pronouns and indefinite adverbs. There are 
many apparent elements whicli we cannot surely asaign to 
either class, and it is doubtful whether the distinction is 
fundamental. It is not certain whether at some period 
in the development of language either kind could not be 
used in place of the other. For instance, the first i in 
itinerary is called a verbal root because it means 'go' in 
many languages (as in L. ire, Gr. levai, i^nai)^ while 
the first i in iteration is called pronominal, because it 
often appears in pronominal words, such as it and the 
like. Yet it seem)^ probable that these two roots were 
once identical, and so with many othera. 

The process of aggregation indicated above seems not 
to have been promiscuous and at haphazard, but orderly 
and proceeding in a definite manner. In most instances 
we find the root of the first kind at the beginnhig of 
words, amplified by the addition of one or more roots of 
the second kind. Of course some words of the pronomi- 
nal sort contain no verbal root, and in this case they con- 
sist of a similar aggregation of pronominal roots; but the 
more significant and definite words have a verbal root at 
the beginning. To take the two examples just cited : 
itinerarif (L. itinerarium) is analyzable into i + (j -f- no 
-\- er + d -\- ri + (o), all except the first found elsewhere 
as pronominal roots ; and iteration (I., iterntio') may be 
broken up into i + ti + ro-\-d-\-ti + on, all found as pro- 
nominal. These examples illustrate the two forms of 
combination that are regiilar in our family of languages. 

A root, then, is the simplest form that can be recognized 
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sideration of roots and their meaning it is evident tliat 
roots are no mere abstractions, though they now have to 
be dug out, or abstracted, from words by C(im|jarison, and 
no longer exist independently in actual speech. They 
once' did so exist, and expressed thought. 

The next step in linguistic growth is the fnrmatifin of 
items, which takes place long before the develcipment of 
what we call inflection. . Stems came into existence by 
the union of verbal and pronominal roots. That is to say, 
the vague meaning and general application of the verbal 
root were limited or specialized by the addition of one or 
more pronominal roots, and thus was produced a new coni- 
plex (the stem) capable of being used for the conveyance 
of ideas in the same manner as the root, but with a greater 
definiteness of meaning. ''Stems are not yet word*, and 
hence we must not expect to find them existing separately 
in any language, for all these processes precede the 
formation of real words as we know them. Yet stems 
may still be clearly seen in the first part of compound 
words. Thus the stem agro- (root ag + fo), which meant 
(vaguely) 'field 'is seen in the Greek compound word 
a7po-i^^; (affro-nlJmog), 'inhabiting the countrj-,' and, in 
the form ai/ri-, iu the Latin ayri-cola, 'farmer' (literally 
' field-cultivator '). This form agro- (agri-) nowhere exists 
by itself, but it must once have so existed, or it could not 
have been used in making compounds. The second part 
of the compound ayri-cola is from the stem cold- (root 
COL + «). Similarly armi-ger is made up of two stems 
armo- (from ak + mo'), ajiA yero (from GER + o). 

Since stems are not words, and no such thing as syntax 
existed in the stem-period, we cannot designate stems aa 
parts of speech, — nouns, verbs, and so on. Yet there was 
doubtless sufficient specialization to differentiate stegta in 
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I |. vague way as nominal or verbal, — so that one 
vaguely suggested (like affro- or armo-') the name of a 
thing, another (like cola- or gero-') pi-oduced an idea more 1 
active in its nature, a partly verbal idea. Yet nouns and J 
verbs as such could hardly exist before the inflectional I 
period. In the stem-period, it was still possible to express f 
a. verbal idea by a stem which seems to us chiefly nominal, 
and vice versa. This state of things accounts tor certain I 
phenomena which mom anomalous to the young student 
of grammar. Thus in Latin a noun tactio, 'the act of 

t touching,' may sometimes govern the accusative case : as, , 
lane tactio, 'the act of touching her,' where kanc is the i 
ftbject of the verbal idea contained in the noun tactio. In | 
English a whole class of nouns (the so-called verbal nouns | 
in -ingy have this power. Thus in such a sentence as ] 
' Eating fruit is good for the iiealth,' eating is a noun ; 
|yet it has sufficient verbal force to take fruit as its 
ibject.' 
Sometimes a stem was formed by merely repeating tbe | 
K>t, as the Italian uses piano piaiio, the French beau beau, 
i child goody ffoody, to express a high degree of the idea 
itended. Examjiles are found in all reduplicated words 
like murmur, L. turtur, 'turtle dove,' and also (much 
modified) in such forms of reduplication as momordi, 'I 
have bitten,' used for inflectional purposes.^ 
f A stem, then, is a complex of sounds expressing an idea, { 



r infinitive is also an old noun ; yet we feel it as a verb even 

;a DomLaal nature is clearest : aa In ' To eat trail ia gnod for the 

' Compare also tbe old idiom in ' Wliat went ye out /or to »«* ? ' 

• So Latin jiddi shows a reduplication ol Uie root sta seen in tUesimpler 

Uaunlly the first part of tbe reduplication is tliat which has 

in moditied. Sometimes, however, it Is the second, and we get wliat 

■called ' bniken rednplicatiun,' as in gargle (connected with L, gurguUi 

nllet') ; cf. gargoyle. 
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and ready for cotiipositiou and inflettion, but not yet sub- 
jected to either. ' 

The endings which were added to roots to make stems 
Buch as we have been describing were very simple ele- 
ments, such as -o, -a, -u, -do, -ko, -no, -tu, and the like. 
The stems themselves were later more or less specialized 
in sense; but originally they must have been, from the 
nature of tlie materials out of which they were formed, 
pretty indefinite in their signification. Many of them 
had a kind of adjective nature, expressing in a loose and 
indeterminate way almost any relation between the primi- 
tive idea of the root and some other conception or conce[K 
tions to which the stem might be applied. 

The system must have attained an enormous develop- 
ment before words, as such, came into existence. Thus 
there were protliiced in this prehistoric period of lan- 
guage an immense number of such vague adjective stem- 
forms, many of which have survived in the languages 
of our family, with their senses somewhat specialized, 
but, in accordance with their origin, preserving (even 
after they have become definite parts of speech) much 
of their original vagueness, so that they easily acquire 
new special meanings as time goes on. • There was also 
a tendency to add further stem-eudings of a similar sort 
to stems already fonned; and by this heaping up of 
stem-aufBxes, new suffixes came into existence, and new 
aud more complicated stems were constantly growing 

> Though tbe st«m-period of language is said lo follow the root-period. 
It must be remembtniil thntthe development of stems did not iinniediaiely 
put an end to the inilEpendent existence of routs. In fact, tlie root-p«riiid 
in a. manner extends throughout the stem-period, for roo1« were often 
used as stpma without the addition of pronominal (steni) suffiKes. In- 
deed, except for clearness, it would he hetter to regard the stem-period as 
merely a second stage of the root-period. 
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Up.' , Thus arose the system of derivative endings 
(such as -er, -nesg, -eat, and so on), which is still one 
of the most prolific sources of new words in our lan- 
guagB." 

The original vagueness of all such stem-formations may 
l>e seen in the senses which the resultant words bear in 
even the most highly developed periods of cultivated 
languages. The adjective fox-jf, for instance, may be 
applied to anything resenibUng a fox either in color, in 
actions, or in craft. A better example may be seen in a 
number of words derived from the root i'ak, 'to feed.' 
First we have L, penu, 'a flock,' From this comes pecit- 
liuni, (1) 'a little part of the flock reserved for the slave's 
private property.' or Ql) 'a little garden-plot given to a 
t:hild.' Then we have the adjective j»e«i/i a rw, 'belonging 
or pertaining in any way to this little part of the flock,' 
and hence comes the idea of peculiar, in its variety of 
applications: as in 'my peculiar (i.e. personal) property.' 
'the Lord's peculiar people,' -a peculiar institution,' 
'peculiar notions,' 'a peculiar fellow," 'the story seems 
Moniewhat peculiar,' Then, by further growth, we get the 
abstract nonn pefuHaritj/. Ho faviiliaru means originally 
'belonging to the familia or honaehold,' and we easily 
get fatniliar in its different shades of meaning, auAfamil- 
iarity and familiarly. All this shows how vague the 

'ThiH mnttiplication of eufSxes is especially seen in tlie languages tliat 
(like Greek and Latin) received literary ciiltivatiuii at an early period. 
Tbe mure 'barbarouE' tunijUeB, not feeling the need of ei> many or no 
tinely discriminated words, escaped this tendency. TliUB in the Teu- 
tonic languages we usually have shorter words than In Latin. The 
Englisb Tocabulary consigta of two larga classes of words, — Teutonic 
(from Aniiio-Sazon) and Latin (from Latin and French); hence we can 
•ee this difference in tbe cnnipnnenl parts of our own speech, 

*Tlie details of thlu system will b« studied later. Here it is only 
Intended tu Euggest tbe general principles of developmeul. 
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connection of meaning between the primitive form and 
its varioHs derivative stems must have been. The pro- 
cesses are all easy and natural, but very little is actually 
expressed in each step uf derivation. All that was 
needed was a loose connection with the primitive idea ; the 
imagination and the conventions of speech have done the 
rest.' t— ^ 

• All the processes which we have so far studied are 
processes of compomtion, that is, they consist in the com- 
bination of signiHcant elements to make a new complex of 
a somewhat different meaning. But we have not yet 
considered' composition in the ordinary sense, — that pro- 
cess which results in giving us compound words, like 
butterfly, torchbearer, railroad, and the like. The type 
for such formations goes back to the stem-period ; that is, 
though we now make new compounds by putting together 
distinct words, we do so in accordance with a method 
which developed when there were no words, properly so 
called, but only stems. 

Stems, as we have seen, early become somewhat differ- 
entiated, so that it is possible to speak of nominal and 
verbal stems, though the distinction waa not by any 
means so sharp as that between our nouns and verbs. 
Many stems, as we have also seen, had a kind of vague 
adjective signification. ■ An important step in linguistic 
development was taken when two stems, thus differen- 
tiated, were juxtaposed, and finally united into a single 
complex stem-form, or compound, having a sense far more 
definite than attached to either stem atone. This is 
composition, which has remained one of the commonest 



' Compare what has been said of the poetic faculty a, 
Infloeuce Id linguistic derelopmeot (pp. 7 S.). 
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means of manufacturing new words in our family 
languages. 

By this process of stem -com position a kind of i 
mentary syntax ^rose. Thus, tlie stem cold- (the rot 
COL + a) meant vaguely a 'cultivator,' To this was p 
fixed the stem agri- (^agro-}, ' a field,' and the compound 
agri-eolS- signified vaguely tlie kind of cultivator that 
stood in some relation to a field. Of course this could 
only mean what we should express syntactically in the 
form 'the cultivator of a field,' or 'one who cultivates the 
field,' or 'a man who tills the soil.' Thus this stem-com- 
pound agri-cold- served, before there was any such thing 
syntax, to suggest by association of ideas the sense 
which syntax now definitely expre^es. So L. lucifer 
(stem luci-fero-') means 'light-bearer,' 'one who brings 
light,' L. aucepa )^stem avi-cap-), 'he who catches birds,' 
and so on. Of course, we actually know such stem-coin- 
pounds only in a later form, — as real words (^agricola 
Tieing the Latin word for 'farmer'). Hence we cannot 
be sure that any particular example is old enough to go 
back to the stem-period. But this makes no difference 
for our present purpose. Compounds made after the 
end of the stem-period simply followed the model of the 
older forms, and are equally good to illustrate the princi- 
ples under discussion. That the suggestions conveyed by 
the corapleses in question were originally far more vague 
than they seem to us, and that the meanings of the stems 
of which they are composed were therefore still more 
vague, may be seen by examining a number of compound 
words in English. It will at once appear that the rela- I 
tion of the two ideas to each other varies widely in differ- "> 
ent compounds. Thus we hti^e hutterball, a ball that 
consists of butter ; buHerJlg, a fly that is yellow like but- 
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ter i huttermitk, the milk that remains after the butter has 
been iiiaiie ; buUertub. a tub in which butter ia kept ; but- 
terwovian, a woTnan who sells butter ; butterfivgera, a. per- 
son whose fingera are slippery so that he cannot hold 
anything, a careless person. Compare also the variety 
shown in hoJman, ashman (^dtistmav'), tnoforman, milkman, 
fisherman, gJiipman, ehrgyman.^ The hodman carries the 
hod : the ashman or dustman collects and takes away ashes ; 
the motornian manages the motor; the milkman distributes 
milk ; the fisherman is a fisher ; the shipman sails tn a 
ship; the clergyman belongs to the clergy. 

We see that language, even in the highly developed 
stage in which we know it, suggests much more than it 
expresses. We may learn the same lesson from any con- 
versation. It is seldom necessary to hear the whole of a 
sentence in order to know what the speaker means. 
Such considerations make it easy to comprehend how 
language was intelligible enough before the dawn of 
syntax. 
JlWe have now traced the history of language through 
its earliest ascertainable periods. Beginning with roots. 
the simplest elements, we have traced the development of 
simple stems, and have seen some of the ways in which 
these became more complicated by the addition of further 
suffixes and by composition. All this, however, is intensely 
prehistoric. We have not yet arrived at words indepen- 
dently usable as such, and we have therefore no proper 
syntax. A fui'ther step is necessary, — namely inflection, 
and this we must now consider. 
I The phenomenon of inflection consists in the addition 

' Man in these words haa Biink almost to tha rank of a mere aufflx. 
so that the compounds illustrate the esHentlal Identity of the procesaea 
that we are atudying. 
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to stems of certain suHixes which so hmit the applicatioD \ 
of the Btems in various ways, that they are capable of i 
combining syntactic;ally in sentences to express all those | 
distinctions of time, place, action, existence, manner, 

icription. and the like, which we inclnde under the ] 
^ammatical terms of parts of gpeenh, mood, tense, gender, 
active, pas»ive, and the rest. We have no actual knowl- ■ 
edge of any language of our family at a period antedating | 
inflection. In fact, at the earliest stage of the Indo- 
'European parent-speech at which we can arrive with sci- 
eDtific certainty, the language wasalready highly inflected. 
Yet we may feel confident of the general nature of the 'j 
process which advanced language from the stem-period to I 
le period of inflection and syntax. Like all the proceasea 4 
which we have been studying, this, too, was essentially ^ 
irocess of componition. 
In compound words, as we can observe in our own habits ^ 
of s|)eech, there is often a tendency to clip or sink the less I 
important member. Thus man iu fitherman, workman, I 
eUrgyvtan, is less fully pronounced than when it stands I 
alone. Yet the abrasion has not disassociated the man in \ 
Jitherman from the ordiuary word man; we still recognize 
the identity of the two. In king-dom, however, we no , 
>Dger recognize the last syllable -dom as identical with \ 
ir word doom (A.S. dom}, partly because of the abrasion. | 
id partly because of a difference in sense. The -dom in 
Jtinffdom. then, has sunk to the position of a mere m^ix. 
We should never suspect that it had once been an iude- 
tendent word. This abrasion is still more marked in 
\y, which is the Anglo-Saxon -lici\ our like, but which, 
tough it keeps the sense which it had when it was a 
rord, has become a pure suffix. We add -ly to an adjec 
ive to form an adverb, just as we add -er and -e«t to form I 
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the comparative aad the superlative, or -ing to a verb to 
form a present participle or a verbal noun. 

We may suppose that inflectional forms were gained in 
a similar manner during the stem-period, ^that is, by 
processes of petrified and abraded composition,- — though 
in these inflections we can no longer identify the compo- 
nent parts. Occasional phenomena in later periods of 
linguistic history tend to substantiate this view. Thus 
tlie English ending -e»t, in the second person of verbs (lis 
in bindent, runnest} occurs in Anglo-Saxon both as -est and 
as -ea. The form in -es is the older ; that in -etit canie 
from the habit of sullixingthe pronoun (A«, 'thou.' Hence 
bindes thu became bindextit, and the (, which really belonged 
to the pronoun, was felt as a part of the verb, so that in 
time birideH replaced iindps aa the regular form. The 
same thing has taken place in High German. A somewhat 
similar example occurs in recent 'vulgar English.' Lefg 
for Ut U9 is often pronounced /««», which has, in the mouths 
of ignorant speakers, become a petrified hortative form, — 
so that 'less us go ' is frequently heard. 

How easily inflection may grow out of composition may 
also be seen in such a form as heavenward. Here -ward 
is a suffix (cognate with L, verto) denoting 'to.' Nobody 
feels it as an independent word, yet it certainly was such 
at one time. It is used in making adverbs of direction 
from nouns; but we can easily imagine its having.become 
so universal as to he attached at will to any noun to in- 
dicate 'direction toward,' — and if this had taken place, 
■ward would have become practically a case-suffix, express- 
ing the ' limit of motion' (like the Latin accusative ending 
in Bomam). 

By these processes of composition and abrasion, then, 
there grew up in the Indo-European family a great number 
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Il'of inHeetinnnl forms, indictiting the relations of words 
Tritliin the senteade, and other general modificationa of 
'»ord- meaning, such as time, ptitce. manner, and the like. 
liThese inflections denoted three genders, eight or nine 
eases, three numbers, three voices, five moods, seven 
tenses with three numbers and three persons, 

These inflections, so far as tliey were used in verbs, 
began early, it may be from the very outset, to be confused 
together, so that they do not all appear distinctly in any 
Indo-European tongue. Thus, as we might expect from the 
shifting and occasional nature of speech itself, some forma 
are wanting to a complete scheme, and many others might 
be imagined, or are found in other families, which would 
be convenient, but of wliich there is no trace among the 
Indo-Europeana. ' Indeed, the whole process seems to have 
gone on^ro re natii. a new form being essayed only when 
a need was felt fur it. It siiuuld be remembered that our 
grammatical paradigms are long subsequent to the forms 
of which they consiat, and that the first makers of gram- 
mar did not know they had any grammar, any more than 
tiie makers of history are aware that they are making his- 
tory. Still, we must not suppose that our inflections came 
I into being at haphazard or without system. That perva- 
tfve influence which we call the Sprac/if/efUhl ' must 
Plways have exerted a controlling effect on the action 
W the early language-makers, just as it does upon us 
to-day. 
It is a significant fact that tliere are many inflectional 
forms in the Indo-European family that never seem to 
have been gathered into a scheme at all, but were variants 
from the first, though of course these may also be rem- 

In&nts of a more complete scheme still. Such is the 
f ' See p. 120, 
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Sanskrit -tas, used as an ablative, and we may compare 
adverbs like thereby, therefrom. In general, adverbs are 
survivals of lost forms of inflection; but often their origi- 
nal form cannot be recognized, and there will always be 
reason for uncertainty whether they were ever real cases, 
aa is commonly supposed. 

Few inflections survive in ordinary English: -g and -es 
in the genitive and the plural of nouns; -en in a few 
plurals i -es (-»), -ed {-d, -() in verbs ; -ing, -ed, and -en in 
participles, and a few remnants in pronouns, almost com- 
plete the list of our living inflectional suifixea. Yet the 
earlier history of oiir language, and comparison with other 
Germanic tongues, especially the Gothic, a Germanic dialect 
which was^ reduced to writing in the fourth century, re- 
veal the fact that English belongs to a highly inflected 
family, other members of which are Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and the Iranian, Slavic, and Celtic languages. Not only 
has there been a steady decay of inflections since the 
Anglo-Saxon period, but we find that the language of the 
Angles and Saxons themselves was already far gone in 
the same process. The relations may be conveniently seen 
by a comparative table of the preterite of have. 







Gothic 


m 






Indiralife 


1 


nisoifUR 


tltAL 


PLrHii, ^ 


Ist Person. 


habui-da 


hnbai-dcda 


habai-dedum 


2d '■ 




habai-deduts 


habai-dOduth 


3d " 


habai-da 




habw-dcdim 




SiilijunelirK {Optative) 


_i 


1st Person. 


habai-dedjau 




^.:t;J 


Sd 


habai-iiedeis 


habai'dcde^its 


habai-dedeitb 


3d 


habai-dcdi 




babai.dedei(u> 
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Akglo-Saxom 


Ch«iter 
Iniiicntice 


1. hffifde 


hftdde 


2, hKfrles(t) 


haddest 


3. ha^fde 


hftdde 


Ploral 1, 2, 3. hsfdon 


haddefii) 




SubjuneffM 


1. hiefde 


hftdde 


2. h»fde 


haddest 


lalfr htetdest 




3. tiiefde 


hadde 


Plural 1, -2, 3. Iixfden 


hadde(n> 



had 



Obaerve that the Angio-Saxon has lost the dual nunj- 

Briter altogether, and that the auhjunctive forms differ very j 

slightly from the indicative. In Chaucer the indicative 1 

and the subjunctive have become identical. In modem J 

English the whole complicated system is reduced to a single j 

form, had, whicli serves for all the persons and numbers of "j 

both the indicative and subjunctive. The contrast with j 

B^e fully inflected Gothic is stiirtling, (htr * had,' in the i 

Wfteriti, takes the place of Jtfteen distinct forms in the J 

lurth-century Oothic. Decay of inflections could hardly 1 

» farther. 

The development of our family of languages, then, pro- 1 
Beds from simple elements of vague meanings to an elabo- 
B system of inflections, nicely differentiated to express , 
1 great variety of ideas and relations. No sooner is this 
teat system built up, however, than it begins to go to 
Bces, until, in our own speech, there are scarcely any 
iflectious remaining. This decay, a& we have seen, may , 
jieide with an enormous advance in civilization. Our 
Bcient relatives, the Goths of the fourth century, were j 
much our inferiors in complexity of civilization as our 
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language is inferior to theirs in complexity of inflectional 
forms. At first this seems paradoxical,- — but only at first. 
The decay is merely formal ; it has in no way impaired the 
expressive power of our language. The Goths used fifteen 
distinct forms of have in the preterite, some of them extend- 
ing to twelve letters; we have a single form had, three 
letters in length, to perform the functions of the whole 
fifteen. Yet this one, short form proves to be entirely 
competent for the task imposed upon it. There has been 
no I088, but an incalculable gain, — the gain involved in 
accomplishing a given result with an enormous economy 
of effort. The apparent demolition ia only the destruc- 
tion of a BCflft'oIding that is useless after the building is 
finished, or — to change the figure — a short cut adopted 
instead of a roundabout road when the landmarks are so 
well known that there la lio fear of loaiug one's way. 

^. _ ^/,/^p ^6AIN. fib. 

-PliVi, -fke -rt.L^ cL, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE DEVELOPMENT OK WORDS 
II. DEBIVATION AND COMPOSITION 

We have already considered the beginnings of cora- 
p<)sition and derivation, aud have observed that these 
[iroceases are easentially identical, and that inflection is 
but a special result of their operations. The importance 
i)f the two proceflses, however, makes it necessary to study 
ihem further, even at the risk of a certain amount of repe- 
tition. 

I The enormous system of derivational endings (like 
\meBK, ship, -dont, -ty, -ly, -i*h. -ic, etc.) which characterizes 
our family of languages is the result of the slow operation 
of the forces already described, extending over thousands 
of years, and acting in every period of our linguistic 
liistory, from the remote ' Indo-European ' times to the 
present day. New stems were made, as we have seen, by 
the addition of modifying forms, eitlier verbal or pro- 
laominal (chiefly tlie latter), all in themselves once 
ificant. 

The development of the endings is easily traced by 
means of modern analogies. Home-like is a recent formsr 
tion. both parts of which are recognizable as independent 
elements preserving their full significance. There is no 
difference between the word hovie-like and the phrase like 
home. An older homelike, however, which has, by decay 
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of the second element, become homely, is no longer recog- 
nized as a compound, and has acquired new meaniugs quite 
different from those which t\le full form home-like conveys 
to our minds. The second syllable is no longer felt as 
an independent word. It liaa become an effete adjective 
suffix of wide ai)plication, — as in rvffian/y, ffhaxtlt/, ffhoatli/, 
fieshly, goodly, comelff. Another form of -like lias in a 
similar way become a universal termination tor the manu- 
facture of adverbs from adjectives, — as truly, beautifully, 
elegantly, terribly, tvillingly, and 8o on ad infinitum. All 
the Buflixes in our language have a similar history. The 
beginnings of the process, however, lie so far back that 
we cannot be sure of the original forms of many sutSxes; 
and we are certain that the oldest of them lie within the 
root and stem period, and hence were not words, but roots, 
verbal and pronominal (chiefly the latter). But that makes 
no difference in the principle. The essence of the matter 
is that a significant element, originally independent, is 
added to another element, and that, as time goes on, the 
second loses its identity and comes to be a mere deriva- 
tional ending, widely applicable in the formation of new 
units of espresaion. After the advent of inflection, these 
units are no longer stems, but words, thoiigh steni-forms 
long continue to be usable as the material for composition 
and derivation, Fiually, as iu English, all feeling for 
stems disappears, and full-fledged words are freely com- 
pounded. The tendency of tJie second member to lose its 
identity still continues, and the production of derivational 
suffixes goes on. 

Our language has a huge number of derivational suf- 
fixes, native and borrowed. Some of these are still alive. 
— that is, they may be used at will to make new words. 
Such are -ly, -netn. -ieh. -y. Others are dead, — that a, 
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■though still felt as suffixes, and existing in n considerable I 
[number of words, they can no longer be used as formative ' 
Bfllements. Thus, -ant (a French descendant of the Latin i 
^participial ending -ant, -antht) is visible in militant, recal' 
^tatrant, reluctant, rampant, blatant, and so on, but we huve J 

) power to malie a new word in -ant. Contrast with ] 
I this the native suffix -iny, which is fully alive. If a new 1 
Iverh like to railroad is manufactured (see p. 191), we are ] 
I'Shle, at will, to form a uoun from it, and to apeak of ' the , 
I railroadiriff of a hill through the House of Representatives.' ^ 

Some of our derivational suffixes may be traced back to j 
I their independent existence as words. Such are -dom \ 
l^the same aa doom'), -hood (A.S, had, 'station,' *eon- 
Itdition'), -ly (' like '). Most of them, however, are known j 
Itmly as sulhxes. Such are -I'sA, -neM, -y, -ty, -ing, -tinff,\ 
"-ic. -t>a/, and many others. 

New suffixes sometimes arise from a mistake in the J 

application of old ones, the termination being cut off ' 

behind its ears, as it were. Thus, having borrowed the \ 

[, word habitable which is properly haftitn + ble (L. -6i7i«), we j 

■conceive the ending as -able and make saleable, eatable (cf. 

|:«(2i&fe), and bearable. (See pp. 293-4.) 

The development of pretixes is parallel to that of I 
JVuffixes; but the number of genuine prefixes is much 
Eflmaller. Most of the prefixes now in use were really | 
1 independent words associated syntactically with verbs ' 
Bnfter the beginning of the inflectional period (see p. 188). 
lot living prefixes mm-, re-, out-, semi-, and half-, may be i 
■ ■pecially noted. 

Besides the old stem -com pounds and the word-coni-' 

)Ounds that are their descendants or collateral relatives, 

■there are also many compounds which belong to a later 

tage of linguistic development, being formed by the 
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growing tngetlier of phrases or syntactic complexes. Of 
this kind are all verbs compounded with prejHwitions or 
similar particles. These prefixes were originally adverbs, 
which, from being habitually used with verba, have become 
necessary to the sense, and have accordingly uuited with 
the verb to make a single unit. Thus we have the native 
verbs undergo, outdo, forego, withstand, etc., besides a very 
large number of similar formations borrowed from Latin 
or French: as,' — trantcend, admit, deter, depoie, adjoin. 
The Greek has furnished us with a good many words of 
similar character, — hgpo-crite, hyper-photphite, meta-thegii, 
and so, in a less degree, of other languages. 

Native phrase -com pounds are hemde (for hy-aide'), be- 
times (iov hy-timeg), undershot, overlord, outlaw, outdoor, 
and so on. We may compare meanwhile, meafttime, hence- 
forth, forthright, towards, offhand, throughout, wherewith, 
therein, himself, oftentimes, somewltere* somewhat, eoeryhoJy, 
nobody, and many others, originally phrases, aud still easily 
taken apart. Longer examples are rough-and-ready, well- 
to-do, matter-of-fact, tooth and nail, devil-may-care, through 
and through, hy-and-by, inside out, and so on, — some of 
which are still felt as phrases rather than as single com- 
pound words. So we use the old greeting 'Hail, fellow. 
well-met !' (i.e. 'Health to you. companion ! Glad to meet 
youl') as an adjective to describe one who is familiar 
with everybody he falls in with. We may even attiich 
derivative sulhxes to long phrase compounds, as in lacka- 
daisical (from lack-a-daisy, an elaborated form of lack-a- 
day, i.e. alack-a-day),^ alamodeness (William Penn), and 

' The provincial mme-ptace for someiehfr« (as in ■ I have seen him 
tome-plate ' ) shows how slrongly nometehere is felt as a phnue rather Ibaii 
Bs a single nord. 

^ Atack is doabtleaa ah! lack! the second nord being used in tbe 
obHolete flense of ' miitortune.' 
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If the phrase is very old, its component parts may be 
110 longer recognizable, and we have a simple word, not a 
compound at all. Thus wu»gaU is the Anglo-Saxon wei 
JmI! 'be well!' a sentence used in drinking healths. 
Tlie same result is often produced when a foreign phrase 
is adopted into English. Ald-de-cnvip, bas-relwf, belles 
lettres, embonpoint, extempore, locum teneits (whence lieu- 
tenant}, are still felt as phrases or phrase-compounds; 
but alarm, carouse, Jeopardy, kickshmn, and hoax are 
not so recognized except by the etymologist. Alarm 
(Fr. alarme) is the Italian call 'to arms!" (a?r arme!). 
Caroute is the German t/araua! 'quite outi' i.e. 'empty 
your glass. '1 Jeopardy (in Chaucer, jupar(ie) is Fr, jeu 
partif 'even (^literally, divided) game," i.e. a game in 
which the chances are equal. From the noun we have 
formed a verb, to jeopardize. Kickuhawa is a corruption of 
Fr. qurlquv ehoee, 'something'; it was at first singular 
(plural, kickihawaes). Hoax, which was formerly slang, 
and is still uudignified, though accepted into the legiti- 
mate vocabulary, is a shortening of hocua pocua. So is to 
hoeus, for *to drug,' Hocus pocus seems to be a bit of 
juggler's mock Latin, — a' fragment of a longer formula 
used by a particular magician in the seventeenth century. 

A peculiar form of phrase-composition is found in nu- 
merous words consisting of a verb and its object used as 
names, more commonly of an abusive character. Some of 
these look like imperative phrases used in ironical address. 
At any rate, the category must have originated in quota- 
tion. This is seen from the peculiar relation of the two 
I (later carrauiie). 
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parts. Thus, a spendtkrift is a person who spends what 
otbei's liave saved ; bo telltale, do-nothing, ne'er-do-well, 
dreadnaught, daredevil, »ing»ong, killjoy, makeshift, turn- 
coat, catchpoll, holdback, hold/ast, Johnni/ Jump-up (the 
name of w flowerj, forget-me-not. We may compare the 
subjunctive phrase-compounds hit or mia», live or die, willy 
nilly, used advcrhially. Here again, as usual, slaug is 
very fertile: as, ki»a me quick, hug me tight, follow me lads, 
names for articles of female attire. The distinctive mark 
of these is that they have a verb and an object, so that 
they must not be confounded with a few others wliich are 
like them, but can hardly be quotations, such as catch- 
baain, tumttile, ramrod. These seem to arise from a 
confusion between noun and verb in the first member. 
Words like go-between and hangdog are somewhat doubt- 
ful. 

A curious tendency of our language is that of making 
virtual new compounds of verba and prepositions without 
actual union, not unlike the separative compounds in 
Homer. This shows itself in neuter (intransitive) verbs, 
which become capable of having a passive by taking up 
the preposition which properly governs the following 
case. Thus one might gpeak to a woman, in which case 
we should say that to governed woman, but it would not 
be surprising if the woman should complain of being 
spoken to in the street. So an adversary may be reckoned 
with, a book quoted from, a house lived in, a divinity sworn 
by^ a man run through, or run over, or stared at, or 
despaired of, or talked about, or looked after. A doctrine 
may be fought against. An argument may be insisted on, 
or lost sight of, and in newspaper English, an opportunity 
may be availed of. Not all sorts of such combinations can 
be made, for nothing is so freaky as language in new tor- 
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Illations by aualogy, but many have become good English, 
and the number ia increasing. Perhaps the future anti- 
quarian will revive the figure 'tmesia' to account for the 
separation of the verb from its preposition in these cases ! 

The almost entire loss of infleetions in English has 
brought about a curious result in the possibilities of our 
laiiguage, namely, the free interchangeableness of verb and 
noun. The tendency in this direction is visible very early 
in our family of languages; but, so long as inflections exist, 
a verb must be distinguished from a noun by some ter- 
mination. Hence, though the change of noun to verb has 
been a universal want, yet it had to he accomplished by 
means of a system of derivative suffixes gradually adapted 
to the purpose, and so in like manner of the change from 
verb to noun. Indeed, so common have these changes 
and parallelisms been, that in some cases one of the mem- 
bers has been supplied by a false analogy. Thus in 
French almost all verba in -er have (or once had) a 
corresponding noun in -e: as voyager., voyage; mSnager^ 
manage, and the like. Hence, coucher (L. col-locarn) not 
having a noun to match inasmuch as the noun {locus') was 
never compounded with eon-, one was made, out of hand, 
to correspond with the others. Thus the French have the 
noun couche, whence our couch is borrowed. As it hap- 
pens, this proceeding gives a curious combination. The 
Latin locut became lieu in French (a word which we have 
borrowed), so that couch and lieu are cognates, though 
they liave only a single letter in common. 

When inflections are lost, as in English, there is noth- 
ing to distinguish the form of verb aud noun. Hence 
any noun or adjective can at once become a verb if em- 
ployed as such, and conversely almost any verb may be 
used to express the idea of its action or result. 
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Thus we liave to cudgel, to powder, to oil, to pipe (for 
gas), to wall in, to brick up, to bell (the cat), to metal, to 
provision, to wood and water, to color^ to yellow, to black, 
to serenade, to paper, to match, to fire, to fringe, to cover (a 
book), to letter, to carpet, to coach, to tutor, to gum. to ground, 
to varnish, to hedge about, to man, to chaperon, to people, to 
tar, to plane, to counterfeit. Indeed, a whole phrase may 
be used as a verb : to blackball, to copperhattom, mastheaded. 
Conversely are found the nouns ; a sell, a pull up. a set- 
back, a walk-over, an upper cut, a knuek-down, a run-over, 
a spin, a hit ; and many such terms aie-uaed even in literary 
English. In general, however, we are not so free in using 
verbs as nouns, as in using nouns as verbs. Our inclina- 
tion is rather to have recourse to derivation by means of 
nominal snflSses (as in »tarvation from starve, and the 
countless noun-formations in -inff), or to employ a ready- 
made synonym from our enormous stock of borrowed words 
(as to climh. ascent; to break, fracture'). Thus every part 
of our complicated vocabulary works together in perfect 
harmony in the expression of thought iu idl its varieties. 



CHAPTER XV 



A LANGCAGB which 13 not given to borrowing foreign 
elements, but develojis its vocabulary out of its imtive 
resources, makes an immediate impression of consistency. 
In such a language the same inflectional and derivative 
endings are almost universally applicable, and composi- 
tion goes on in accordance with fixed linguistic habits. 
The formative processes are therefore almost sure to yield 
words of like character and sound. And, though phonetic 
decay works incessantly to alter the form of a language, 
yet the habits of 8|)eecb are so regular and the associative 
forces so strong, that words when they change are likely 
to go in groups or classes, so that they retain the same 
similarity of sound to each other, though the sound itself 
may be altered Iieyoud recognition. 

In an omnivorous language like English the same forces 
' work, though with slightly less energy. Words are bor- 
rowed in blocks, as it were, or — what amounts to the 
Bitme thing — one after another in the same line merely 
because a similar word has been borrowed before. We 
have many long-tailed Latin words in -oniti/ and -ation, 
not because they are peculiarly adapted to our tongue, 
but because, having found a use for a number of tbera, the 
language is impelled to borrow more to match those it has 
I already. Notice also the huge quantity of verbs in -ate 
I (adapted from Latin past participles in -atui). The ten- 
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dency ia helped by tUe subtle association between sonnd 
and meaning which manifests itself in rhyme, alliteration, 
assonance, and so on, ever attempting to assimilate to each 
other words which have a similar sense, or to give a simi- 
lar sense to words that resemble each other in sound. 
Two examples will make this clear: — . 

Citizen and denizen are old synonyms which have influ- 
enced each other's form. Citizen is O. Fr. citeain* (from 
L. civi(as') ; the unoriginal z makes its first appearance 
in AngUi-French and is borrowed from denizen, which is 
O. Fr. denzein or deimein (from dem, 'within,' modern 
dans). Denizen, in its turn, has taken its t from citizen. 

ReKtive and reatlets are et^inologically unrelated. Their 
similarity of form is quite accidental. Restive is from 
L. reatare. 'to stand back,' 'to hang back," and means 
properly 'unwilling to go forward.' Restless is from 
A.S. rest, and means 'refusing to stand still.' Yet the 
similarity uf sound has so brought the woi-ds together in 
I our consciousneas that restive has, in common speech, 
; become a synonym for restless, which is properly almost 
its express opposite.^ 

The tendencies which we have considered operate to 
keep the parts of a language together, so that words and 
forms do not stand each by itself, but make larger or 
smaller groups pretty firmly bound together in our con- 
sciousness. 

But there is at the same time a strong counter-influence. 
Thought is constantly tending to individualize this or that 
expression by ascribing to it an idea or a function which 
ia not shared by the other menibei-s of its group- Thus it 

' Modern rilo'je.n. The ending -oin ia L. -nnrm. 

> The error ia assisted, no doubt, by the fact thnt a balky or * restive' 
horse is id fact also ' restless,^ i.e. nervous aiid uneasy. 
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often happens that a word which was one of a thousand, 
or a form which was universal, becomes isolated. Dis- 
sociated from its fellows, it ceases to share their future 
destiny. If they perish, it does not perish with thenii 
Nor is its preservation assisted by their survival. It mAyi 
become the centre of a new group. Or it may 
isolated, — embedded, as it were, in amber, and lost or 
preserved to future ages, not as one of the swarm but with 
the individuality of a fossil. 

English abounds in such fossils, and they are of every^' 
conceivable kiud. Sometimes a word or a meaning has' 
become obsolete except in an idiom or two, which, how- 
ever, are still in common use. Again, an old construction, 
once widespread, has died out in general, but still lingers 
in a few phrases. So also an old grammatical form may 
occasionally survive, because it has become petrified, as it 
were, in a single expression or a small group of words. 

A considerable number of survivals will now be studied. 
We may begin with certain old forms or constructions 
that often excite unnecessary scruples in the minds of 
speakers who are nervous about their grammar. 
- Whilom, 'in former days.' 'quondam,' is familiar to' 
every one as an archaic adverb. It happens to be the 
only word in the language that preserves the universal 
Anglo-Saxon -um of the dative plural. In the gradual 
simpUficatiou of language, -um went out of use, so that 
to-day there»i« no special form for the case which it rep- 
resented. Meantime, the form htvUum (from huHl, 'while,' 
'time'), which meant 'at times,' had become petrified in 
the sense of • formerly,' and consequently the decay of 
indections did not affect it. It was not conceived as the 
dative case of a noun, but simply as an adverb. Our con- 
junctive tehile is the accusative singular of the same wordi 
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and whilea (of which whilst is a corruption) is an adverbial 
genitive- Most adverbs, in all the languages of our family, 
have originated in ease-forms.' 

The adverb needi, 'necessarily,' is another interesting 
survival. There were a number of Anglo-Saxon adverbs 
formed by means of the genitive ending -e«. and these 
multiplied in the Middle English period. ' The proper 
genitive of A.S. ned was jw'iie. and this, as well as tiedea, 
was used adverbially. In Middle English nerf^and nedes 
were used indifferently. In Modern English, ■)iede is quite 
dead, and many of the old adverbs in -et have also perished. 
Needs, however, still remains as an apparently anomalous 
formation, commonly attached to must, as in the well- 
known proverb. Other examples of the same construc- 
tion are nights and days in such expressions as ' Do you 
sit up late niyhfst ' ■ What do you do days f ' Here nightt 
and days are old adverbial genitives meaning "by night,' 
'by day'; but they are felt as plurals by most speakers, 
even by those who know better, and hence a tendency to 
regard them as incorrect has grown up,* In England, the 
idiom ' early days ' is still used, as ' It is early days to tell 
what will come of this '; in America, however, it is seldom 
heard, though 'early in the day' is common. 

Once, twice, and thrice are likewise adverbial genitives, 
though their formation is disguised by the spelling. In 
Chaucer they are spelt ones, twyes, thryes, which at once 
makes their origin clear. The vulgar Uvea for Kef, as in 
' I had just as lives do it ' shows the same formation. So 
whilst for whiles (see p. 195), which has the excrescent 
t seen in amidst (for amiddesy, amonyst (for amonyes), 

■ See p. 18S. 

' Cooipftre also such expressinnfl as ' He alwaye oomea Tnesdan' ' Cfo"" 
which • of a, Tuesday ' m often heard) ; ' Where do you go tciiUers t ' 



togainat (for at/et/neg'), the obsolete alongit (for alongea')^ 
land the vulgar on»t and twteet (for once and twice).^ 

Since is a curious iuHtaiioe of the same adverbial -ea. 
I The Anglo-Saxon had nth-than (ef. Ger. seitdern), com- 
l'|>ounded of «t(A, ' afterwards,' literally ' later ' (akin to Ger. 
Ijetf), and thm, an instrumental case of that. Stththan be> 
I'Caine aithen-ee in Middle English, and this was shortened 
I"!© Hthence and gince. The spelling in ce was intended 
I (as in once, twice, thrice') to prevent the pronunciation tins 
|.(as in the plural of nn). Hence and thence are also for 
I A«nnes and thenne$. 

. Nance is a curious fossil word, occurring only in the 

[single phrase /iw the nonce, 'for the occasion," 'for the 

I time being,' The n of nonce really belongs to the preced- 

1 ing word, so that the phrase was formerly for then onee. 

I Then is a corruption of an old dative form (no longer 

led) of the demonstrative that,^ so that /or the nonce means 

lliterally 'for that one time,' The transference of n from 

lithe end of then to the beginning of once is parallel to what 

I we often see in the case of the article an, when followed 

Iby a noun beginning with a vowel. Thus children say 

I napple instead of an apple, and then sometimes, regard- 

|;iDg napple as the name of the fruit, the napple. So the 

laffent is sometimes heard for the agent. These two forms, 

tapple and nat/ent, have not established themselves in the 

language, but many other forms originally quite as incor- 

rrect have come in from the same tendency. Thus neu>t 

[Owes its n to a preceding article an. The Anglo-Saxon 
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1 The adverbial •es oceuia iilflo In -wardii (loieardt, iipisards, elc.), 
Wttaass, alffiUra (peihape origiaallj a plural), besides. bHimcs, there- 
B«6ou(8. htreabouU. Sontewherei and notuheree, though not in good use, 
■lUustrate the streDgtb oE tht? tendency. 

'TTie adverb then {really the same word as Cian) is another forraali 
n the same proiiomiDal stem. 
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efett is also preserved as tft and evtt. Conversely, in a 
number of words, an n which properly belongs to the 
noun, has parted company with it and joined the preced- 
ing article, thus depriving tlie noun of its first letter. 
Addtr, for example, was originally nadder; apron was 
napron (Kr, napperon); umpire was originally nomprr 
(O. Fr., from L. nonpar, 'not equal," that in, 'odd,' the 
umpire being the 'odd man' who decides a dispute). ^ 

Our i/ore is descended from an Anglo-Saxon adverb in 
-a, yeara, really the genitive plural of gear, 'year.' Soon 
was s5na in Anglo-Saxon, and was felt as belonging to 
the same class as geara. In fact, however, the -a in sSna 
is not a termination, but a decayed remnant of a noiui 
meaning •time.' Both a's became weakened to -e, and iu 
Chancer we have yori'vi-nA soon^'. Iu Modern Engliab the 
adverbs appear to have no ending, since the final e has 
disappeared.* 

, There are many adverbs in modern English which have 
no ending, but are identical in form witli the correspond- 
ing adjectives. Such are fast, alow, quick, cheap, found 
(in ' to sleep sound '), high, low, still, and the like. Theae 
give the young grammarian much trouble, and he is seldom 
assisted by his school-books, which usually inform him 
( erroneously _) that such words are 'adjectives used as 
adverbs.' There is even a tendency to banish them from 
tlie language, just as had better is stigmatized by many na 

' A very leamet! and equally iiiicreaiing Blmly cit 'English Words 
which liuve gained or lost an Inifjal Consonanl by Attraction,' by Dr. 
Clmrles 1', G. Sciitt, may be found in the Transactions of ilie Ainerican 
IMiiLiloRicsl AsBficintinn for ISM. XXIII. 171L3II6. 

' t)iBappeai«d, that iii, in npeech. Thi; fact tliat we iirritr an e at the 
end of gore is neither here nor tliere. Thla -t is simply a grapliic sign to 
indicate tlie length of the preceding vowel. It is no mnre an ending than 
a long mnrk over the ci would be. In Chaocer'a time, on llie ooDimij, 
the final i was a sound. 
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3n impropriety. In fact, however, these words are merely 
the survivors of a large class of adverbs in -i', and it is the 
disappearance of this adverbial teniiination (in common 
with all weak final e's iu our language) tliat makes them 
coincide in form with the adjectives from wbidi tliey are 
derived. Not all of our 'flat adverbs' actually go back 
to such -f forms, since analogy has brought new ones into 
existence, and a few (like ri(/ht and full) are really old 
adjeclives used in an adverbial construction. However 
derived, tlie 'flat adverbs' are an ancient and dignified 
part of our language, and the pedantry which discounte- 
DHDces them is not to be encouraged. Still, one must 
admit that such pedantry itself obeys a natuml linguistic 
law, — the tendency to associate particular endings with 
particular syntactic functions. Moat English adverbs of 
manner do end in -ly (a decayed form of -lice, ' like '), and 
the feeling that such a termination is indispensable is easy 
to understand. But until the language has actually shown 
some disposition to reject the ' flat adverbs,' it is pedantic 
to attempt to put tliem under a ban. 

Fro, an Old Norse form, once common as a preposition 
(as in^ro tlte fire, fro the land), has goije out of use, except 
in a single adverbial pbrase, to and fro. 

The adverb ago is really the same as ajone, the past par- 
ticiple of ago(^H), 'to go on,' 'depart.' Thus 'six years 
aijo'' is literally 'six years having elapsed.' 

Elder and eldett are the regiilar ancient comparative 
find sujierlative of old (which, like (Jer. alt, shows the 
umtant, or chancre of vowel, in the comparative and 
superlative). Elder anA ehTest have been almost univer- 
sally replaced by older and oldest, — new formations made 
directly from old. and keeping the same vowel as the 
positive. Other ancient forms showing the same vowel- 
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change are ttrenger and atreni/eit from strong, and lenger 
and lengeit from long; but these have disappeared from 
the language. Elder and eldest survive because they were 
so often employed in special family phrases, elder brother, 
eldest son, and the like, and they are almost entirely con- 
fined to ibis use. Elder has also survived as a noun in 
a special sense. 

Near and next show a similar umlaut. They are really 
the comparative and superlative of tbe adjective nigh 
(A.S. neah). but tbey are no longer associated with nigh 
in our consciousness. They survive as independent words. 
Near has become a positive, and a new comparative has 
been formed from it, — nearer, which really shows a 
double comparative ending. Far, which we also feel aa 
a positive, was originally in tlie comparative degree. 
There has always been a tendency to use comparatives 
as positives, and so to accumulate endings of comparison. 
Thus farther shows two sucb endings, and the children's 
word fartherer shows three, (The th in these words results 
from a confusion with furtker, which is really a comjwira- 
tive oi forth.') The accumulation of comparative endings 
in successive periods of our family of languages is well 
illustrated in nethermost. The Indo-European had a par- 
ticle ni, meaning 'down.' This is seen in L. ni-dut and 
in the first two letters of nest, the last two (*() being a 
clipped form of 'seii(!-z, 'sitting place' (connected with 
sit, set, and akin to L. sedeo). This ni appears in Anglo- 
Saxon in the comparative nith-er and tbe superlative 
nithemest, where the -th is an old comparative ending, 
Nithemest has the superlative ending -meM. itself a union of 
a superlative ending -mo (seen in L. pri-mus, ' foremost ') 
and tbe familiar -st {-esf) ending (seen in first, latest). 
This -mest ending was subsequently confused with the 
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Eoglisli moat, which itself has the same -it but is from. ' 
the root found in L. mngii and major. Thus nethermoat \ 

has lit least four endings denoting comparison, th, ■ 

■mo, and -at. Many other ancient forms are similarly ac- 
cumulative, for tautology is an ineradicable tendency of 
language. The so-called double comparison, now vulgar, , 
but formerly in good use, illustrates the point. Every- 
body remembers instances enough in Shakspere: 'his | 
wre braver daughter,' 'the moet unkindest cut of all.' 
Alive is a singular example of a fossil form. It ia I 
jcended from the .\nglo-Saxon on life (pronounced on 
leevi^"), ' in life.' L\fi' was the dative form, lif the nomi- 
native. At the end of a word, / was pronounced as we pro- 
nounce it. Between two vowels it was pronounced like v. 
The final e waa the dative ending. This dative ending 
disappeared from the language long ago, but before ita 
disappearance on-livi' or ativ^' (for the a is merely a clipped 
form of on) had become established as an independent 
word; hence the u-sound, which owed its existence only 
„to the dative ending e, remained. When we say alhe, 
, we are in a manner preserving the Anglo-Saxon 
(fttive ; otherwise, we should say alife. In abed, which is 
descended from a dative (on hedde), the modern 
FOrd shows uo remnant of inflection ; for the ending e 
•3 effect on the preceding d, and when the e disap- 
«red, it left no trace behind it. 
If Down to very recent times the use of year as a plural 
1 extremely common, and it is still heard in careless 
■&r colloquial language. It is not a corruption, but a sur- 
vival. Indeed, from the historical point of view, it is a 
better form than yeart. Tear, in Anglo-Saxon, telouged 
^Mo a class of nouns which took no ending in the nomina- 
^Hte and accusative plural. In Middle English, the dlf- 
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ferences between the old declensions broke down, so that 
nearly all plurals came to be formed by means of the 
ending -es (A.S. -a«). Thus, yeeret was soon substituted 
for yeer, but the older yeer was still used. In Chaucer, 
for example, both forms are common. Compare ten pound, 
tix mile, three foot, and other expressions of meaaure, 
formerly correct, but now regarded as colloquial or 
vulgar. Stone, however, as a weight, hus never been 
superseded by itonei. J^^ 

The, in such sentences as ' The har<JSche tries, the less 
successful he i.'i,' is not the detiilfte article, but the instru- 
mental case of the demonstrative pronoun that, like the 
Latin 'ablative of degree of difference." In the sentence 
just quoted, the first the is a relative. t\m second a demon- 
strative, for that had both functions in Anglo-Saxon, as it 
has to-day. Thus, 'the more . . . the less' is exactly 
equivalent to the Latin quo magis . . . eo minui. The 
instrumental case of that survives in Modern English in 
this idiom only. Another petriiled instrumental is why, 
which is really a form of the interrogative pronoun who, 
what. 

The pronominal 'em, 'm, um of rapid speech is usually 
felt as a fragment of them, but is, in fact, quite a different 
word. It is the Anglo-Saxon heom (or him), Chaucer's 
hevi, the regular dative plui-al of he- Them (Anglo-Saxon 
tkcem), on the contrary, was not the personal pronoun. It 
was the dative plural of the demonstrative that. The 
Scandinavians used their form of this demonstrative 
(theim') as a personal pronoun, and it was partly under 
thi.s influence that a similar usage of them sprang up in 
English, but did not extend to Chaucer's dialect. Their 
is the Old Norse genitive plural theira; the Anglo-Saxons 
used hira (Chaucer's hire, here'), also from he. The vari- 
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^■Ation between Chaucer and Modern English in tlie matter 1 
^f of their and tkem is one sign that our literary language ia j 
^Kof a somewhat more northern character than his dialect.* 
^^/ The pronoun thee has gone out of use entirely, except 
^V dialectical ly. or in the poetical or solemn style. It slill 
survives in the colloquial thank'ee. Compare the vulgar 
doii'tee often heard in England, but probably never in the i 
United States. Prithee ia now poetical, but was once > 
F extremely popular. 

/An old ending -en (akin to L. -Fnus* in terpentinvt, 
maky') produced a number of 'adjectives of material': i 
ksB, golden, haden, brazen, wooden, earthen. These have 

decreased in number, and some of those which survive are , 
I'poetical or figurative. The modern habit in such cases is 
■to use the noun itself as an adjective. Thus, we say 'a 
B^/if watch,' but ^golden hair.' Wooden and earthen^ 
Bbowever, are still common in the literal prosaic use. In 
■the case of the participial ending -en, once universal in 
■vtrong verbs, there is great diversity. Most of the old 
■ ^rticiples have lost the termination : as, »ung, hung, gpvnt 
mjound, bound. But others have kept it : as, itolen, bom, 
\TiJden. There is a tendency to retain the forms in 
K*<n as adjectives, even when the participles are commonly 
Aortened. Thus, drunken, sodden, swollen, 'ill-^oWc» 
[ains,' ^cloven foot,' 'a riven oak,' 'that labor and are 
^eavy -laden,'' 'all shaven and shorn,' 'shrunken cheeks." 

! the anomalous bonghten, as opposed to home-made.<* I 
The old adjectives of material in -en may possibly have ' 
ssisted here. 

1 See p. 62. 

» The Latin lerminntion became faniili.tr In Engliah in n great number 
|f borrowed words. It is a living suffix in our language, being mucli used 
iflc coinages (^uiiii'nr, etc ), and (by iniiiuticin) in such lenns aa 
mellne. ptarlint, etc., made ap to name commercial products. 
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Si ill another ending -en was once common as a feminine 
t«riiiiiiaUon, and is identical with the German -in, aa in 
KSnigin, 'queen' (cf. KSnig, 'king'). It is preserved in 
the flingle word vixen (from fox), 'a she-fox,' and hence 
1 'a snarling woman,' 'a scold.' Observe also that vixen 
I thoWB the umlaut of o to i (cf. Ger. FucJin, FUchain). 
•f^-, Vei'hs hIiow many curious survivals, only a few of 
which can he mentioned here. 

Will, an old form of witl, is never used except in the 
collotinial negative won't (for wol not, the I having dis- 
appeared as in ihan't for shall not). Woo't, as in Hamlet's 

* Woo't drink up esil. eat a crocodile ? ' is simply wolt with- 
out its i. Nil (that is, n« mill) survives in the fossilized 
Bubjunclivc phrase willy mV/y (for 'will I. nil I.' that is, 
•will I, will t not'), meaniug 'whether I will or do." 
A similar phrase (in the indicative) is ahilly ghally. for 
'Shall I. shall I?" — the natural hesitating question of 
an undecided iierson. From tliis we have formed the 
extraordiiiiiry verb to ahitlif-ihalit/, wliich is made up of 
two nouns and two pronouns, but which mar be in- 
flet'twl like any other verb, as, 'He ahillif-thtdlied fgood 
while.' 

*I{ you pteatr' is ui old sabjunctiTe phrase, and yMi is 
in the dative case — 'if it be pleasing to you.' 'If yon 
likt ' is the same thing, since the old meaning of ISx is 

* be agrevabW ' to one. After the old dative, ytm, began 
to be used as a noiniiiative also, the dative jrvH in these 
phrases, however, was erroueou;dy taken as the subje ct at 
the verb. and. a^ the rvsult of the misapprehei 
say, * it I like "or • if 1 please " instead of the i 
like.' Observe that the idiom is none the leas i 

ause it sprang bon » blunder, and. further, thi 
thinks of dHUeagiag 'if I please' becMw 
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^HDipossible to ' parse ' the / without giving an uiihear J-of 1 

HItonse to the verb. 

The subjunctive mood is rapidly going out of use. In i 
particular, it is no longer generally employed, as it for- 
merly was, to express wishes. In a few phrases, however, 
which originally had a religious significance, the old con- 
struction survives. Thus we can suy 'God bless rae!' j 
'Heaven help me! ''The saints preserve ua ! ' But we j 
can hardly say, 'Fortune favur us 1' though we might ] 
venture it in poetry. Curses survive as well as prayers, ; 
and the subjunctive 'God curse him 1' is quite as idio- 

^ IS ' God bless him I • 

A few other idiomatic uses of the subjunctive also sur- 
iVive in particular phrases : as, ' Come what will. I will ] 
IDake the attempt,' ^Act as he may, he cannot alienate hie 1 
.,' ' Trj/ as hard as he can, he will never climb the ] 



A peculiar idiom with the preterite subjunctive had j 

irvives in a few phrases, Thua, 'I had as lief go a» ] 

' You had better not do this,' ' We had rather ride ] 

Qifin walk.' In this particular use had is really the pret- I 

rite subjunctive of have in the sense of ' regard.' The 1 

meaning may be clearly seeu in the first example. I had j 

■ lief means literally ' I should regard it as oa pleasant to ] 

) as to stay.' The extension of the same construction ] 

a had rather is due to analogy. Naturally I had, i 

^tc., were contracted to I'd, we'd, etc., in these phrases 

i elsewhere), and many persons suppose that / had in i 

the expressions just quoted is a mistaken expansion of i 
I'd (the contraction of I would). Such a notion is not 

strange, since this use of had is confined to so small a ' 
■ Dumber of phrases. The result has been a determined 
^Mttempt to stigmatize the idiom as an error, and to substi- 
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tute / would rather, I wvuld belter, etc., for it. Tbe 
idiom, however, is perfectly estAblished, has been in use 
for centuries, and is babituallj employed by the best 
writera.' In some cases the substitution uf / muld results 
in downright error. Thus, 'I would better go' is pooi- 
tively ongrnmmatical. 

In ulder English the indicative Have and ha/A nre com- 
mon in such phrases, as well as the suhjunctire 
Thus, — 



' Yet haitf ! leeere maken li 
In honour llian m;u erne: 



m good chere 

[['.<, micle'>] lyf to lese.' 

Cliaucer, Troilus, ii. 471-3. 



■I 



The meaning 'hold,' 'regard' (cf. L. habere^, is also 
Been in Huch pliriisea as ' 1 pray thee have nie excused,' Le. 
not •prncure an exeiist for me," but '/told me excused (in 
your own mind).' 'pardon me.' 

In the cam of idioms like 'I bad better,' one frequently 
hears the objection that had 'will not parse.' As a mat- 
ter of fact, it will parse, easily enough, if one knows how 
to {mrse it. But the objection would have no validity 
even if the phrases were grammatically inexplicable. The 
grammarian has no business to object to an established 
idiom, for idioms am superior to paradigms and analytical 
diagrams. (!iraniniar was made < pretty imperfectly) from 
language, not language from grammar. 

As particular grammatical forms or old constructions 
often remain in only a few phrases or in single words, so 
obsolete words occasionally survive in a few expressions, 
or even a single one. 

Fine, an old noun meaning 'end' (Fr. fin, L. Jt nuf^ 

■ See Fiuedirnrd Ilotl, in lh« Amerii^nn Jtiumnl at PhSc 
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prvives only in the adverbial phrase in fine. The noun \ 
\alloto, 'a saint,' survives only in All Hallowt, and in Hal- .j 
lowe'en, that is, the 'eve or vigil of All Saints' Day.' The I 
Anglo-Saxon ricr, 'kingdom,' 'domain' (Ger. ReicK), 
survives only in bishopric; the Anglo-Saxon Ian, 'offer- 
ing,' only in wedlock; Uie Anglo-Saxon raden (a word I 
connected with radan, 'to counsel,' but used as an 
abstract termination) in hatred and kindred only. 

To ' revoke ' at cards is to renege (often pronounced • 
•mig and shortened to nig). This is L. renegare, and is 
aen in its general sense of ' deny ' in Shakspere's ' Renege, 
hffirni, and turn their halcyon beaks with every gale and 
rary of their masters.' The Spanish renegado, which 
atme into our liinguage bodily, and was also adapted as 
negade, is L. renegatus, 'one who has denied his faith,' 'aa 
mstate.' Runagate is the same thing, but comes from 
be French rinegat, and has been corrupted by 'popular 
^mology ' ' as if it meant ' runaway ' and were fi-om run 
nd gate, 'away.' This f^a/e comes from O.N. ^a^a, whence 
J gait. Gate, 'a door,' is another word, but may be 
elated. 

Weatand, an old word for 'windpipe,' is practically ob- 
olete, except in the hiilf-jucose phrase '.slit his weasand.' 
Stead is our regular native word for place (which is 
rench, see p. 244). Tiie borrowed word, however, has 
red the use uf the native term to compounds (like 
megtead,/armBlead. roaddead) a^itd special phrajses instead 
f, in hi» alead, to stand me in good ttead (cf. to stead me 
or bestead me). Even in so idiomatic an expression as 
instead of the French lieu (L. locus) has made a bid 
for favor, but is felt by most speakers as somewhat 



' See Chapter XSUI. 



Welkin is an old word for the ' clouds ' (ef. Ger. Wolken). 
It is kept only in the phrase 'to make the welkin 
ring.' 

Umbrage, ' offence,' survives in ' to take umbrage ' (less 
commonly, 'to give umbrage'). It is a special sense of 
umbrage, 'shade' (from Fr. ombrage, which also has both 
meanings). The figure ia rather striking. One originally 
'took umbrage" when one was -thrown into the shade* by 
another. Dudgeon ia almost as limited as umbrage in its 
use. It is practically confined to the phrase in dudgeon 
(•in great dudgeon," 'to take a thing in dudgeon'). The 
etymology is quite unknown, and the same is true of dud- 
geon, 'a dagger," — formerly dudgeon dagger, i.e. one with 
a hilt of dudgeon or boxwood. 'I'he progress of meaning 
in this word is curious ! (1) n kind of wood, (2) iv dagger- 
hilt of this wood, (3) any dagger-hilt, (4) a dudgeon- 
hilted dagger, (5) any dagger. It is not impossible that 
dudgeon, ' resentment,' is the same word. We speak uf 
'looking daggers,' and a bitter speech is 'a dagger in 
one's heart.' The sense in question is not found till the 
Elizabethan age, when, for a time, the continental fashion 
of ttabbing in resentment of an insult was rather ostenta- 
tiously followed by the English. Possibly 'to take a thing 
in dudgeon' was to resent it by planting your dagger in 
the speaker's breast ; but this is not so likely. 

Suborn is a good example of a word that is kept only in 
a very limited application. It means to ' procure or fit out 
secretly' (L. suh-omo), and was used in English for the 
act of inducing another person to commit a crime. Thus 
Macduff speaka of the attendants 'suborned' to murder 
Duncan, and Hotspur talks of 'murtherous subi 
tion.' Nowadays both the verb and the noun i 
fined to perjury and treason. ' Subornation o{ | 




is a weU-known offence; subornation of murder is never 
heard of. 

* Sonietiraea an obsolete word ia retained in ftn idiom in 
which it is associated with another word of similar meaning. 
We understand the whole phrase as a kind of compound 
and get the sense out of the word which has survived in 
ordinary use- A good example is 'without let or hin- 
drance." Itet means 'hindrance,' but is obsolete except in 
this idiom. In Anglo-Saxon there were two verbs, lettaji, 
'to hinder,"' and latan, "to permit,' 'to let go,' 'to let.' 
The forms of these verbs were originally quite distinct. 
Gradually, however, they fell together, so that in the time 
of Shakspere there appeared to be a single verb, to let, 
which sometimes meant 'to hinder' and sometimes 'to 
permit." The ambiguity of such a verb led to the aban- 
donment of one set of meanings, and with this abandon- 
ment went the noun let in the sense of ' hindrance.' except 
in the single phrase just noted. 

- Mete, an old word for 'boundary,' is similarly preserved 
^in the legal phrase metes and I'Otindi. 

ffue and cry (.\.N. hv e cri, connected with hiter, 'to 
ftiout ') is a good example of the same thing. 
^Obsolete or unusual words are often preserved as family 
So Fletcher, ' arrow maker ' ( Fr, JfecJie, ' arrow ') ; 
tf^er, 'bow maker' : Sjncer, 'dealer in spices," 'grocer' 
Bcf . O. Fr. espicier. Fr. (pieier') ; Wehtter, ' weaver ' (with 
Edfer, the old feminine ending); Baxter (for backster)^ 
^baker'; Sumner, 'sumnioner,' 'somnour' (officer of the 
ecclesiastical courts); Day. 'dairyman' (O.N, deigja) \ 
Chapman, 'merchant'; Lorimer, 'maker of bits, etc.'; 
Latimer (i.e. ' Latiner'), 'interpreter.' 



LutL 
Htoreu 



1y meant ^^H 
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Fain was once freely used in the sense of ' glad ' ; and it 
was possible to say, ' I am fain," exactly aa we now say, * I 
am liappy,' We now have the word only in the phrase, 
'to be fain to do so and so,' where it apparently means 
'forced' or 'obliged.' This curious shift iu meaning is 
easily understood. FalstafF, according to his own account 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii, scene 2), 'leaving the 
fear of God on the left hand and hiding his honor 
in his necessitif, was fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
lurch.' 

■ A great many obsolete words remain embedded in the 
language as parts of compounds. 

Gar, an old word for ' spear,' found also among the Celts 
(whence CEesar's ffaesum"), survives in garlic^ and par-pike, 
and in the noun ffore, for a 'triangular piece.' It is also, 
in all probability, the source of the verb gore, 'to pierce.' 
Gore, * blood.' is not connected ; it is the Anglo-Saxon gor, 
' tilth.' and had no poetical associations in the eighth 
century. 

Many native componnds have ceased to be felt as other 
than simple words, and in such cases the memiing of their 
component parts has been utterly forgotten. Lord is A.S. 
hldford, from hh7f. 'bread' (our loqf), and leeard, ward, 
'guardian.' Ladi/ is A.S. hlufdi-ie, of which the first 
■ part is also hldf, but the -diije is uncertain. The connec- 
tion with dough, which has been suggested, as if lady were 
'kneader of bread,' is attractive, but not quite easy. At 
all events, both lord and lady had lost their literal mean- 
ing before the end of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Stirrup is gty-rope, that is, ' moniiting rope,' from A.S. 
Biigan, 'to mount' (cf. Q&t. tteigen), and rap, 'rope.' 
' spear-planl,' Irom the aliape 
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The literal meaning of the word, and the fact that it was 
a compound, must have remained in people's minds until 
the verb to sly (stlyan, ttien) became obsolete. We have 
a trace of this verb in our sty (in the eye), which means, 
lileriilly, a 'rising' or 'swelling.' 

Handiwork is not a comi)ound of handy and work, but 
of hand and A.S. geiveorc, where ge- is a collective prefix, 
whiub later wore down to i-. Handicraft has no hereditary 
right to its i, wliich it has appropriated from handiwork. 

The »t€p- in stfpaon anil the^^^ia the adjective »teop, 
'destitute,' ' bereaved,' so thu^^^^^i or stepchild is the 
same its orphan, which coin^^^^^p tlie Greek for 'be- 
reaved.' Stepfather and stepn^^^ are therefore terms 
which could only have arisen after the step- had lout its 
proper sense. A gtepmother is not a 'bereaved mother,' 
hut one who takes the place of a mother to the bereaved 
children. Tliis illustrates the tendency of language to 
form groups, and to make new words to fill out any 
gaps that may be observed in any group. 

The nightmare is not a she-horse, but a nymph or de- 
monic creature. The Anglo-Saxon t/iara, 'incubus,' is 
quite distinct from mearh, 'mare"; but the words were 
later confused, so that oue even hears night-horse as a jocose 
variation. The origin of mora, 'incubus,' is uncertain, 
tliough the word is found in several languages of our 
family. The suggestion that it means 'crusher,' and is 
connected with mar, is not free from difficulties. 

Mermaid preserves the Anglo-Saxon noun mere, 'lake,' 
'sea ' (akin to L, mare'), which is obsolete except in poetry 
or dialect. The word is thought to have the same root 
as L. morior, ' die,' bo that the sea was so called as being a 

»d waste,' a ' wilderness of waters.' Marsh is a deriva- 
e of A.S. mere; morass (Fr. marats), seems to be from 
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L. mare. Moor doubtless belongs to the same group. It 
is A.S. mor, which meant both 'moor' and 'moraas' as 
well as ' mountain.' 

Just as many old forms remain fossilized in the language, 
and an obsolete word may survive in a single idiom or a 
compound, so now and then a peculiar phrase or group of 
phrases preserves some ancient meaning of a term that is 
otherwise common in a diiferent sense. Thus ghoitly 
originally meant 'spiritual' in any sense; but it is now 
specialized to disembodied spirits, except in Holy Ghott 
and ghostly father or cj^^or, and the like. In this case, 
the survival is due tu*4^^Bred associations, which always 
act as conservative fotc^T^ Confound, in the sense of 'de- 
stroy,' is quite obsolete, except in the colloquial confound 
you! that is literally 'God destroy you!' which is used, 
however, like mijst oaths aud curses, with slight feeling for 
its tremendous significance. Damn has been specialized in 
the theological sense of ' condemn to eternal punishment,' 
Its old meaning of 'coudemu' in general (as in damned to 
death) is still alive in 'the play was damned.' Condition, 
in the sense of 'character' or 'nature,' is extremely com- 
mon in Elizabethan English. Thus when Gloster in King 
Lear says tiiat ' the stars above us govern our conditions,' 
he means that we owe our characters to the influence of 
the heavenly bodies, — we do not derive them from our 
parents. 'An ill-conditioned fellow ' still shows a trace of 
the Elizabethan sense. 

Comfort (from L. com- and fortia, 'strong,' through the 
French) originally meant 'to strengthen,' 'support.' It 
now means 'to console'; but the literal sense is preserved 
in one phrase, 'giving aid and comfort to the enemy,' a 
legal formula which has become 'popular.' Observe that 
aid and conffort mean much the same thing ; and that io. 
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■nor modern use we take tliem together as if they were 1 
F& single word, getting our understanding of the phrase ] 
from aid, und not attaching any definite sense to eot^fort. 
Compare let or hindrance (p. 209). 

Abuse is literally 'to misuse,' and this is the regular 
modern sense. The secondary meaning, 'deceive,' waa I 
once very common, but is now quite obsolete. Disabuse, 
however, still signifies 'to undeceive.' 

iferi'e once meant 'sinew' (L. nervus'),^ as in Shak- 
spere's 'hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve.' Nervous was " 
therefore ' vigorous," — a sense which remains in 'a nervous ' 
style' or 'writer.' With the advance of physiology, how- 
ever, the name nerve received a difEerent sense, with the 
result that, in ordinary use, nervous suggests almost the , 
opposite of sinewy strength. It is worth notice that we 
have transferred to nerves in the modern sense a number of 
expressive words which are literally applicable to the i 
muscles and sinews. Thus we si>eak of ' nervous tension,' 
and say 'every nerve was tense with excitement,' or in \ 
the vernacular, 'his nerves were on the stretch,' Com- ] 
pure 'nervous strain.' 'To lose one's nerve' is really 1 
■to lose one's sinewy fibre.' to become weak and 'flabby.' 
In modern usage, a man ' loses his nerve ' in proportion as ' 
he becomes conscious that htf has iiervt'S, — a curious con- 
tradiction, but uatuial euough when we know the history 
of the word. 

Thorough and throuijh are merely different ways of pro- I 
nouncing the same word. As often happens, we have ' 
utilized the variation to make two words of one." We no 
longer employ thoroufih as a preposition (' thorough bush, 
tliorough brier') or throughly as an adverb. Yet we still ' 
^B ' Nertta is For au earlier saeroui, and is cognate with si 



' jVercus U For au earlier si 
*Seep. 366. 



m 
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apeak of a tkoroufflifare, a * thorough-lighted room, " the 
' thorouffh-thot of a boom ' ; ^ and conversely, " through and 
through ' is a synonym for ' thoroughly.' 

' I'ronper,' curiously enough, seems to be the older sense 
of apeed rather than 'swiftness.* We have it still in 'God 
speed I ' ' S[jeed the plough ! ' ' good speed," and the much 
miHunderutood proverb, *The more haste, the worse speed.' 

Jutt, in the sense of 'exact,' is still found in the ad- 
vcrbiiU use, and also in the printer's term justify, for 
'utraighton' (type) ; ct. adjust. 

An old sense of favor, • features,' ' looks,' survives only 
ill hard-favored, ill- (or well-) favored, aud two or three 
phrases like ' He favon his father,' that is, 'looks like 
him.' So 'Kissing goes by favor,' a proverb that is gener- 
(lUy misunderstood. 

All that Chaucer'^ Clerk of Oxenford spoke was "Boun- 
ing m moral vertu,' that is, it * had a tendency ' in that 
direction, * was colored ' by morality or consonant with it. 
The idiom is obsolete in common talk, but the lawyers 
have it still : 'to sound in damages,' 'to sound in tort.' 

Lust formerly signiiied 'pleasure 'in general (as Ger. 
Lust still does). A by-form of the noun was list, which 
is now obsolete except in listless, ' taking no pleasure in any- 
thing,' hence 'apathetic.' 

Read in the old sense of ' interpret ' or ' guess ' (whence 
the ordinary meaning) is poetically alive in one phrase, — 
' Ui read a riddle.' Riddle itself is from this same \'erb.' 

To wink was once extremely common in the sense of 

< A luinbermitii'ft term for the opening where the lop are allowed Is 
•sliotit Uiroiigh.' 

* It is A.S. nrrfrii. (he eniling -Ws being the nme tiiM i* Mea (■ OlK 
R-UMtrl. I'lii)! -rln »lsi< sqirivea in oar biuinl. — A.S~ IffyK*. wHfctb* 
« iMt (becuiso it looted like a ploral) and the -ti tMpeOiA M B ft Ml* 
bam Um ljuin (enuinatioii -ali*. 
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'ikut the eyes,' which aurvivea only in the figurative 
phrase 'to wink at,' i.e. 'to eonQive' (from L. conniveo, 
'to shut the eyes to '). 
H Liberal retains something of its old sense of 'gentle- ' 
^"tnanly' (L. liberalii, 'free-born') in 'liberal arts' and 
'liberal education,' The contest that is still raging over 
ihe nature of a 'liberal education' affords very pretty 
examples of the tyranny of words when the 'term is 
ullowed to govern the meaning.' especially when the 
term is interpreted awry at the outset. Here, as in so 
many other wordy combats, the etymon of the Stoics* 

J 'umpire sits, and by decision more embroils the fray.' 
A» yet is a relic of an ancient idiom. In former times 
it was possible to prefix an to almost any expression of 
time or place without appreciably changing the sense. 
Thus we find a* now in the aenae of ' now," at in this place, 
tt then, 08 at this time, and so on. Of all these phrases 
^ly OB yet has survived in Modern English, 
f On was once common in the sense of 'because of,' a 
meHning which has survived in only two or three phra.se8, 
like on purpose and on compuhion. The preposition uith^ 
originally signified 'against,' ' in opposition to,' but it has 
lost this meaning except in a few compounds, — such as 
withstand and tcithhold. The latter word means 'to hold 
in op[K»sition to somebody else,' and hence 'to retain.' 
Withiayhas been replaced hy gaimay {gain = against), and 
that by the Latin synonym contradict. Tiiis is an 
interesting example of tlie substitution of a learned for 
a popular word. Withsay is pure Anglo-Saxon, and con- 
tradict is a 'learned' borrowing. Yet few words are now 
more truly 'popular' than contradict. The reason is 



which the harness drawg. 
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obvious. It is a fniiiitiar term in the nursery. 'You 
must not contradict^ is one of tlie earliest lessons in 
courtesy that children have to learn. Thus they become 
acquainted with this cumbrous and seemingly erudite 
term long before they see it in print.' There is no other 
test of complete popularity. 

Other phrases contiiining words or senses seldom found 
in other contexts are: in durance (especially *in durance 
vile,' from Shakspere) j •& foregone conclusion'; 'at this 
juncture ' ; ' in a trice ' ; ' the livelong day ' ; ' to mete up '; 
' a good riddance ' ; ' much exercited ' ,• ' soft impeachment ' ; 
' tneaking fondness ' : ' madding crowd ' ; ' damn with 
faint praise ' ; ' special diipentadon ' ; 'might and main * ; 

* aid and ahet ' ; ' watch and ward ' >• ' meat and drink ' ; 

* doubling capes ' ; 'in this connection ' ; ' hvfftfing the 
shore'; ' sA'tXiH,? the bushes ' ; 'the wherewithal'; 'on his 
own recognizance.' 

Some of the phrases just quoted will be recogniaed as 
bits of proverbial lore or as fragments from the poets. 
In such cases, the peculiar word or the ancient sense 
accounts for itself immediately, on the principal of quota- 
tion. So with the survival of archaic language in legal 
formulas like 'hue and cry,' and, indeed, in many other 
expressions. 

The fate of a quotation that cuts loose from the exclu- 
sive society of its context and joins the mixed company 
of idiomatic phrases, is always instructive, and often 
extremely curious. 'A foregone conclusion' now means 
•a result (or action) that may be predicted with absolute 
certainty.' Quite different is the sense which the words 
bear in their original context. When Othello says 'This 
denoted a foregone conclusion,' he means that this dream 

1 See p. 29, 
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of Cass\o' a pointed back to an actual deed in the past.' 

will be seen that, in adopting Shakspere's phrase as an I 

idiom, we have gradually inverted its application.^ 

An almost equally striking example is the famous line, I 
One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,' from 1 
Sliakspere's Troilus and Cressida. It has become an J 
assertion of universal brotherhood. In its context, how- 
ever, the verse means simply, — 'AH men are alike in one J 
natural trait,' — the love of novelty. 

One touch of nature makes the whole wurld kio, — 
Tbut all, with one consent, pi'nise new-born gauda, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
Atid ^'ive to duat that in a little gilt 
More laud tlian gilt o'er-duated, (Act iii, sc. 3, 11. 174-8.) 

Thus we have gradually and unconsciously modified] 
the sense of two Shaksperean passages until the contrast 
l>etween the meaning which we attach to them and that 
which they bear in the original context is nothing less 
than startling. The same process goes on incessantly 
throughout the vocabulary of any hving language. The 
old terms shift their senses continually as tliey adapt 
themselves to changed circumstances and novel ideas, 
— that is, to new necessities in expressing thought. Lan- 
guage develops by the felicitous misapplication of words. 

Stray relics of ancient usage are oftea challenged by i 
critics who observe their isolation, and infer that they are J 
«ither erroneous or at best 'contrary to the spirit of thei 
language.' Such views are quite wrong, as the briefest | 
Study will show. The correctness of a form or a con- 
Othello, act iii, BC. 3, t. 428. 

Cf. L. cui bono f ' for whote advantage ? ' usually taken aa meaning 
' br toAiK kdvaatage ? ' 
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Btruction is not impaired by the fact that there ia nothing 
exactly like it in English, any more than the correct- 
ness of a word is to be called in question merely because 
our language has no other that is identical with it in 
sound and spelling. 




CHAPTER XVI 

THE CONVENTIONAL CHARACTER OF LANGUAGE 

We have now studied a number of the most significant 
processes in the development of our language. We have 
seen how words grow up and how they change their 
forms. We have examined the machinery which makes 
new terms by derivation and composition. We have con- 
sidered the way in which a vocabulary accumulates by 
borrowing from other languages. We have alao discrim- 
inated between the learned and the po[)ular words in 
our vocabulary, and have traced the slow growth of a 
hterary language from a mere tribal dialect. Incidentally, 
we have had occasion to notice a great many shifts in 
sense, great and small, natural and paradoxical. It is now 
time to study more systematically tlie general and par- 
ticular processes by which such changes in signification 
take place. In other words, we must ask the question: 
How do words behave in the development of their various 
meanings f 

The changes which the meanings of words undergo in * 
the development of a language seem, at first sight, purely 
fortuitous in some instances. In fact, however, the ap- 
pearance of chance is due merely to our ignorance of the 
causes that have operated in each case. Sucb causes may 
be simple and easily understood, or so complex as never 
to be discoverable in their entirety. But so long as 
^D|JKiught proceeds in obedience to definite laws, language, 

L 
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which is the expression of thought by means of conven- 
tional signs, must also obey rules which, if we could dis- 
cover them, would account for every variation. 

We often speak of the 'proper or essential meaning' of a 
word. The term is convenient, and one could not well 
dispense with it in etymological study. Yet it may easily 
become misleading, if certain cautionary limitations are 
not borne in mind. In the absolute sense of the term a 
word has no ' essential ' meaning. Words are conven- 
tional signs.* They mean what they are intended to mean 
by the speaker and understood to mean by the hearer. 
There is no other sense in which language can be properly 
said to signify anything. Thus when a boy in the street 
declares that he ' hain't seen no dog,' it is not true that his 
' two negatives make one affirmative.' for he intends simply 
an emphatic negation, and we inevitably understand him 
in that way, however nice we may be about our own noCs. 
In other words, two negatives may make an affirmative in 
logic, but they seldom do in English speech.' The rule in 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English was like that in Greek : 
'Use as many negatives as you can.' Thus in King 
Alfred's description of the effects of the harping of Or- 
pheus: 'No hart shvmned-not no lion, nor no hare no 
hound, nor no beast knew-not no hatred nor no fear from 
another, for the pleasure they took in the sound.' 

Many current social phrases show in a moment how 
conventional are the meanings of words. Thus, 'Beg 
your pardon ! ' with a questioning inSection of the voice, 
has come to mean simply 'What?' — an inquiry when 
one has failed to catch another's remark. The only dif- 

1 See ji. .■SI 2. 

The Bonenhul artificial 'not unnecessary,' 'not impossible,' and tins 
like (imitated from the Latin) are almost tbe only exceptions in EngUsb. 
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ference between 'Beg pardon' and 'What?' is a difference 1 

I in courtesy, — the former involving an apology for i 

[ attention. 'Dear Sir' at the beginning of a letter, and I 

'Your humble servant' (or 'yours' anyway) at the end, \ 

i may mean very much, but commonly mean very little; 1 

they are no more than a notification to your correspondent J 

that a letter is beginning and ending (like nahitem and \ 

I vale in Latin). 'Please' or 'if you please,' annexed to a 

\ command, carries no suggestion that the person who re- 1 

/es the order is to obey it or not, fta he chooses. ' An 
[ early remittance will greatly oblige' does not necessarily ' 
L indicate that your tailor feels himself under an obligatio 
[ when you pay your old bill. ' Your favor of the 30th ' is 
I a common commercial phrase for any letter, though we all 
I know that letters are hardly favors to busy men, ' Be so 
I good as to go home!" 'Kindly let me see no more of youl ' 
•Not at home I' 'So glad to see you!' 'Give my love 

to ,' 'Sorry to be out when you called!' — are all 

Iphrases which mean just as much and just as little as 
ftfaey are understood to mean by the speaker and the 
I person spoken to. , 

Perhaps the final test of the fact that language is a cnn- I 
I vention, — that words have no natural and essential mean- 
I ing which belongs to them more than any other. — is seen 
irony. Here we use a word in a sense which is the 
I direct opposite of that which it usually bears, — and we 
Lare understood without difficulty. Thus, 'He is a very 
I courageous person' may mean, if it is so intended and so 
I tftken, ' He is an arrant coward ! ' Nor is it absolutely 
I necessary that the remark should be uttered in any special I 
■ ione of voice in order to convey this ironical meaning. I 
I The intention of the speaker and the understanding of the 
■liearer are all that is required. There is a whole clasy of 
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expresstoHB (more ot less colloquiiil) which have become 
idiomnlic in aa ironical sense: as, 'A precious rascall' 
' That's a pretty thing to say 1 ' ' Fine work, this ! ' 
' Here's a pretty Iiow-d'ye-do I ' 'A nice mess ! ' ' You're 
too kind I ' 'How very good of you!' 'Here's rich- 
ness 1 ' 'This is pleasant 1' 'Much good may it do 
liim!' 'I wish you joy of it!' So merctf and danke! 
may mean 'No, thank you!' and the Romans used 
henit/ne (like the Oreek xaXSiv') in a similar sense. 

The truth of these considerations muy be tested in 
another way. Many words have so changed their mean- 
ings in the course of time that their present sense has no 
necessary logical connection with that which they formerly 
bore. 

Thus the Latin rivaliB is an adjective that meant ' per- 
taining to a brook' (L. rivus ; cf. river, ritmiet'); but a 
rioal is a. 'competitor.' There is no necessary connection 
of thought between the two senses. Philologists know the 
history of this curious change, and see that it is easy and 
natural. Rivales in Latin came to mean 'neighbors who 
got water from the same stream,' — and it is thus used in 
the Roman Digest, which discusses the contests that often 
rose between such persons respecting their riparian rights. 
But this connection between the senses is a mere matter 
of history. It does not effect us to-day. We do not 
think of brooks when we talk of rivals in politics, or 
business, or love. 

Chamberlain once meant a servant who attended to the 
chamhers of a house or inn. The Chamherlain of London 
is the city treasurer. 

Phaeton was a Greek participle that meant ^shining,' 
and was appropriately applied to the son of Phoebus. 
Phaeton once drove a chariot with disastrous results, and 
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his n&me now designates a kind of vehicle. But we do 
□ot call such vehicles ^Aacfon* because they shine. 

Erplodo meant, in Latin, 'to drive oflf an actor by 
clapping the hands,' then 'to hoot off' by any noisy sign 
of disapproval. Thus Cicero speaks of a player as being 
'exploded not merely by liissing, but by abusive words.' 
The modern intransitive use of explode is very modern 
indeed, but it suggests neither actors nor catcalls. The 
bridge between the senses is the idea ot 'driving out' in 
such phrases as 'the ball was exploded from the gun.' 
So powerful, however, are the modern associations ot the 
word that even the bookish phrase ' an exploded fallacy,' 
which preserves the old sense, is commonly understood 
as an error that has been ' blown up ' or 'blown to piec< 
by the arguments of an adversary. 

Ingeniuin originally meant 'that which is born in 
man' (cf, generate, c/emis). Now, in the form engins 
(taken into English through the French), it means a 
machine for the application of 'power,' — a locomotive, 
for instance. The intermediate steps are well k 
('mother-wit,' 'contrivance,' 'device'); but it would be 
manifestly absurd to interpret our English word by appeal- 
ing to in and the root GES, 'to be born.' 

These are merely a few examples out ot thousands, but 
they suffice to enforce what bus been said of the conven- 
tional nature of words. 

To be sure, the course by which these same words have 
strayed so far from their former selves may usually be 
traced; and the clew which has guided their wanderings 
may then become evident. But this does not alter the 
case; fof the present signification of each of them it its 
meaning, and something very different was its meaning a 
hundred or a thousand years ago, and between the two 
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U a great gap, which the memory and the linguiatic cod- 
8ciou3nes8 of the modern speaker does not span, and could 
not if it would. It la as if the word had been annihilated 
and created anew. The modern user knows nothing of 
the former meaning. 

Words, then, have no character in themselves. They 
are merely conventional signs, and consequently they can 
be good or bad, dignified or vulgar, only in accordance 
with the ideas which they conventionally denote or sug- 
gest in the mind of the speaker and his hearers. Yet 
under this head of »vgge»tion» comes in an important con- 
sideration, which accounts for a great deal that would 
otherwise be inexplicable. Mo.st words, from their use, 
acquire special connotations or associations, which almost 
seem to give them a cliaracter of their own. 

Thus the word fist means simply 'the hand with the 
fingers doubled up against the palm.' In the idiomatic 
comparison "as big as your fist,' it is purely descriptive, 
and has no particular cliaracter, good or bad. The use of 
the fist in fighting, however, has given a peculiar connota- 
tion to the terra. We may say ■ He hit his opponent with 
his clenched fist,' for here again fist is purely- descriptive 
and occurs in an appropriate environment. Similarly, we 
may say 'The boy cried dismally, wiping his eyes with 
his dingy fist,' for here there is a certain grotesqneness in 
the scene which justifies the use of undignified language, 
lint we can no longer say, as was formerly possible, ' The 
lady held a lily in her delicate fist.' In other words, the 
associations of'_^s( are either pugnacious, vulgar, or jocose. 

These suggestive associations are partly general and 
partly individual. If certain phrases are habitually asso- 
ciated in our minds with low or disagreeable persons or 
things, they will inevitably be relegated to the category of 
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unaeeiuly terms ; and, on the other hami, plirases that ar^i 
associated with dignified and leputable persons or circum* 
StanceSi will acquire a kind of respectability independent 
of the exact meaning which they convey. 

The associations in question may be purely personal. 
Everybody remembers certain words which he dislike! 
intensely, though they are in common use, convey no bad 
or disagreeable meaning, and are quite euphonious. We 
may even remember our reason for such dislikes. Perhaps 
the word is associated with an unpleasant experience ; 
more likely, however, our antipathy is due to its habitual 
use by some one whom we do not fancy.' Or we may 
have lieen bored by hearing the word over-used, so that 
every new repetition gives us a feeling of satiety. 

We have already averted to this doctrine of association 
in discussing slang." One of the chief objections to the 
excessive use of this pariah dialect is not that there is 
anything objectionable about the words themsL-lves, but 
that their associations are low, or at least undignified, and 
perhaps disgusting. If they secure a position In the 
ibulary, their origin is likely to be forgotten, and theyi 
cease to be offensive. 

The associations of words are always shifting, even whei 
the meaning remains unchanged. Hence we continually 
meet with expressions in our older poets which have lost 
their dignity, and appear to us out of harmony with the 
context, though they were quite irreproachable when the 
author used them. Examples are brag, candy, pate, tluh- 
ber, mope, fry, portly, »mug, pother, Uver, wink, hlab, feed, 
and many othere. The effect referred to may be felt in 
Bueh a passage as the following : — 

I we often feel an aversiou W Ihe very names of people whom we ito 







I have dispatch'd in post 
To sacred DelphoB, to ApoUo'a teuiple, 
Cleomenes and Dioti, whom you knoir 
Of sluff'il sufficiency. 
Shakspehe, The Winter's Tale, act ii, sc. 1, U. 132-5. 

It is largely these indefinable conuotationa of words 
that make it so difficult to speak a foreign tongue. We 
may be well trained in grammar iind command a large 
vocabulary, and yet use words whicli. tliougli they express 
our meaning accurately enough, suggest ridiculous or inop- 
portune associations to a native. 'Baboo Engli.sh' is 
proverbial. The awkward and equivocal remarks into 
which one frequently blunders in speaking one's own 
language, 'the things one would rather have left unsaid,' 
depend on a momentary forgetfulnesa of some more or 
leas obscure connotation which the words that we are 
ufiing may bear. 

Clearly, then, we are dealing with a very real phenome- 
non in the operationa of language. When a word has 
been long used in a particular sense, there cluster about it 
a great variety of traditional associations, — religious, his- 
torical, literary, or sentimental, which, thougli not a part 
of its meaning, properly so called, are still a considerable 
factor in its significant power. A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, no doubt ; yet no other name would 
so vividly suggest to ua its fragrance. The noun lily is 
no whiter, nor is it more graceful, than, for example, nilly. 
Yet if it were possible to substitute nilly for lily, it would 
be long before the new term would call up in our minds 
eitlier the whiteness or the grace of the lily as the accus- 
tomed word presents them, — not by virtue of any inherent 
quality, but merely because of its traditional and poetic 
asaociations. 
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>The power of such connotations becomes very great 
when the word is an old one, which has been much used, 
and is in some manner, therefore, bound up with the most 
intense experiences of great numbers of men. Words 
like father, mother, home, or the name of one's country, 

I may liave a tremendous eCTect in a great crisis. A mob 
may be roused to fury by the utterance of a single word; 
yet in all such cases it is of course not the word ut all that 
produces the effect, but its associations. Ciesar's mutinous 
army was reduced to tearful submission by the one word 
Quirites.' ' fellow-citizens,' which reminded them that they 
were no longer cormnilitoneg, the 'fellow-soldiers' of their 
beloved leader. 
Indeed, language is sometimes translated into conduct. 
A figure of speech may even suggest a course of action. 
To ■ MdU one's tongue ' is an old and very natural meta- 
phor. Is it too much to believe that it suggested the 
particular form of gag used in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries to confine the tongue of a convicted 
I Bbrew? At all events, the figure of speech is centuries older 
fthan the actual 'scold's bridle.' A mistaken etymology 
may resict in a similar manner. A forlorn hope, is a body 
"ot soldiers who undertake some service of extraordinary 
The phrase is an adaptation of the Dutch verloren 
^h>op, 'lost hand' (in Fr., enfania perdus). Hoop is 
cognate with our heap, which formerly signified a multi- 
tude of persons as well as of things. Who can doubt 
that the happy confusion of tongues which illuminated 
with a ray of hope the desperate valor of the old phrase, 
s had ita effect on the fortune of war ? 
As we have already remarked, we seem to ourselves to 
>eak by nature, for we cannot remember learning to talk, 
liis fact, taken in connection with the powerful infiuence 
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which words often produce upon our minds through the 
aaaociation of ideus, enables us readily to understand how 
it ia often thought that words have some natural power or 
meaning independently of usage or convention.' This 
idea is widespread, and manifests itself alike in the savage 
and in the philosopher. 

Thus we find amongst men of all degrees of civilization 
a deep-seated belief in the magic potency of words. TJiis 
belief underlies all kinds of charms and incantations. It 
is not the magician who forces the demon to appear or 
produces the convulsion of nature, but the words them- 
selves which the magician speaks. His power consists 
only in knowing the words. There are stories of ignorant 
I>er8ons, and even children, who have accidentally read a 
passage, to them unintelligible, from a book of magic, with 
precisely the same effect which the spell would have had 
if recited by the enchanter. Similarly, it is often thought 
that the name of a person, an animal, or an object, has a 
mysterious connection with its bearer. A werewolf may 
be restored to his human form by calling him by name. 
If a berserk champion was addressed by his right name in 
th« midst of a battle, he instantly lost his demonic strength. 
In invoking a god, or other siipcrnatural being, it was 



'So complex B phenomenon \a language thai even this possibility can- 
not be utterly denied. Any such essential meaning, honefer. lies so 
very far back that it \a useless to attempt to discover it in the case of any 
particular term. In other words, if there ever was such an essential ele- 
ment of meaning involved in a particular combination of sounds, so m&ny 
changes have occurred In the thousands of years during which tlie term 
has passed corrent among men that it must have lost this original signiG- 
cance. Indeed, the sounds themselves must be something quite different 
from what they were at the oatset. Hence we are obliged in the present 
discussion to regard the essential element of meaning In any particular 
word as either non-exislent in the beginning, or as now undiscovenble, 
ud therefore, for our purposes, nil. 
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rOQBtomary to use many different names.' Often, in later 
times, the object of this variety was thought to be the 
winning of the deity's favor by employing that title which 
he might prefer. Originally, liowever, the purpose was 
to make sure of utttring the one true and essential name 
I of the divinity, — that name which would control him ] 
I instantly and force him to grant your request. It is well | 
I known that the real name of the city of Rome was snp- 
I posed to be kept secret, lest, if it became known to the I 
I enemy, they might use it in incantations which would 

deprive the city of its protecting gods." So, among some ' 
■Savages, it is a deadly insult to call a man by his right 
-an idea which has left its traces in the apologetio 
Latin formula 'quern honoris causa nomino,' and in the 
parliamentary phrase ' the gentleman from Ohio.' 

All these superstitions, primitive as they seem to us, 
I have had considerable effect on men's opinions about lan- 
guage, and, consequently, on language itself. They have 
iven found pbilosophic expression in the Stoic doctrine 
si etymology, which has exerted a profound influence on 
modern thought, and still sways us in our judgment of ' 
^Words. 

When, in the fourth or fifth century before Christ, the 

■Oreek philosophers began to connect the study of words . 

f with that of things, one of the questions which confronted ' 

them was, whether words and their meanings came 'by 

nature' (^ipvaet), or artificially and ' by convention ' (Oiirei). 

The Stoics, in accordance with their general theory of the 



1 The castom paaaed into n literary convention in inToking the higher 
«aid the poet. See the opening passage in Book lil of ParodiM 

a of a bcleoguerad 
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univei-se,' decided in favor of a 'natural' origin, and held 
that if the 'true' (erf/io?, ^tumot'), or original meaning of 
a word could only be discovered, we should at once gain 
an insight into the divinely constituted nature of the thing 
which the word denotes. The search for this * true mean- 
ing' (eru/ioi', Stuvioii) was therefore called etymology, or 
'the science of true meanings.' 

The doctrine of the Stoics has long lieen exijloded, and 
the terra etymology has entirely changed its aenae. Yet 
the nid notion dies hard. In the popular mind there still 
lingers ii haunting suspicion that it is true, and accord- 
ingly one often hears, from the pulpit or the platform, 
and even from the professor's chair, serious arguments 
based on the supposed original or essential meaning of 
this or that word. The fallacy of such reasoning may 
be illustrated by an anecdote. The writer recently asked 
a friend, in jest, whether a particular service came within 
the functions of an amamtrnsin. ' Oh ! yes.' was the 
reply, 'she does it with her hatids.'^ Now, it is true that 
amanuengis comes from maim», • the hand ' ; yet the jocose 
remark just quoted was none the less an absurdity, as, 
indeed, it was meant to be. The Romans, who were 
accustomed to dictatiug their compositious, designated the 
slaves who wrote for tliem as »ervi a manu, i.e. ' writing- 
servants,' for manu» was often used for ' handwriting ' (like 
our hand). Later they made, somewhat irregularly, a 
noun, amanuenaix (like Athenien»i»), and this we have 
borrowed in the same sense, and in that Sense only. 
Hence the absurdity of drawing from the general mean- 
ing of manvs, 'hand,' any inferences as to the proper 
duties of an amanuensis. 

Yet similar 'etymological' arguments are extremely 
' Sec p. 38. 
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ImmoD in serious discourse. One can hardly take up 
periodical without reading that education is derived 
irom L. e-dHeo, 'draw out," and that therefore all educa- 
tion must be a 'drawing out' of the child's faculties. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. In the first place, 

I education is not derived from e-dSeo; and if it were, it 
is absurd to suppose that the first lioman who used the 
noun educatio had any such sublimated and refined idea 
of education. The whole argument depends on the 
antiquated doctrine of the Stoic etymon. 
Now, the fact is, that the Romans compounded the 
▼erb duco, 'to lead,' with ex, meaning 'out' or 'up.' 
This compound educo they used for all kinds of 'leading' 
(in distinction from agere, 'to drive'), and particiilariy 
for ' bringing up ' from the egg to the chicken, or from 
infancy to mature years ; always, however, with personal 
objects, that is, always with reference to the creature that 
was 'brought up.' As educo also came to be employed in 
many other senses, a special verb, educo,''^ was made for 
this special meaning, and later, tliis educo, with its deriva- 
tive noun, edueatio, was applied especially to the 'training' 
of children. We may believe that the proper method of 
education is to draw out the latent faculties of the pupil, 
but we can find no suggestion of that method in the 
etymology of the word itself. 
■^ It is equally misleading to seek for light as to the 
^feature of the religions priuciple in men from the ety- 
^Biology of -the word religion. Yet we are often told that 
^Kihe very name of thia principle reveals its true quality as 
Hthe bond that unites the human and the divine. There is, 

' Biluco m only poBsihle as a ij en omi native verb from a real or sup- 
poseil noun. tdnt. 'one wliii brines up oi- rears.' formed from tlie same 
root, ijfc, 10 whicli r/u'u MoiigB. 
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to be sure, a bare poasibility of deriving rdigio (irregu- 
larly) from religo, ' to bind ' ; but even if that were its 
origin, the sense in which the first heathen users of the 
word conceived the figure could not throw any light on 
the central principles of spiritual life. It is far more 
likely, however, that the word is an abstract from relego. 
This is Cicero's own derivation, and the use of the cognate 
words undoubtedly confirms it. The verb relego, 'to pick 
up,' and so 'to notice,' 'take cognizance of,'' is com- 
pounded of lego, 'to pick,' and red-, 'again' (the prefix 
being used somewhat in the sense of re- in regard, as 
we also have it in reepteio, rexpecto). It undoubtedly 
meant 'to notice carefully,' 'to observe closely' (cf. diU- 
gent), especially of noticing omens, portents, and other 
divine intimations. Hence we have religiotud, ' inclined to ' 
this action, often in a bad sense, ' excessively so inclined,' 
and hence 'superstitious': compare the dictum quoted by 
Aulus Gellius (iv, 9, 1), — ' religentem esse oportet, religi- 
osum nefas,' 'One ought to be scrupulous, — it is wrong 
to be superstitious.' At a time when man's connection 
with the gods was entirely through omens and the like, 
it would be natural that a 'painful regard' (for divine 
intimations) should be 'superstition' or 'religion,' either 
of which ideas religio expresses. The word negUgere 
is used of the opposite idea (though not, like relegert, 
without an object). It is only by taking into account 
the customs and beliefs that prevailed when a word was 
made, that we can have any just conception of its origin. 
Such false linguistic doctrine as this of education and 
religion must not be confused with a proper study of 
'root-meanings.' The history of every word begins with 

' Cf. retrgere tcrlpla, 'to reread nritingB' ; reltgere UtOTn, 'tO revisil 

the shores.' 
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its root, if the root can be ascertained, aa is uot always I 
the case. Yet we must not expect the root to contain, as J 
in the germ, all the significance that successive civiliza- 
tions have attached to the words that have grown out of 
it. We should never forget that words are conventional 
s3'mbols, and that any word— whatever its origin — bears, 
at any moment, that meaning which the speakers of the 
language have tacitly agreed to assign to it. And this 

I meaning may, or may uot, have a direct logical connec- 
tion with the original sense of the root. 
This principle does not do away with the distinctions 
of right and wrong in speaking a language. The purpose 
of speech is to express one's thoughts so tliat they may be 
understood by others. Hence, the consensus of usage 
determines the meaning which a word bears, and tliis con- 
sensus is governed at all times by the SprachgefUhl, so 
that a language always remains true to itself, as we have 
had occasion to remark before.^ Within the limits of this 
feeling, however, hardly any influence is too slight to pro- 
[_duce a variation in seuse. 

I See pp. 126-7. 
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GENERALIZATION AMD SPECIALIZATION OF MEANING 

Whether in literature or in common talk, a word is 
never the exact sign of an unchangeable idea. Words 
are not mathematical formulie. The character tt always 
represents the same thing, — namely, the ratio of tbe cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter, or 3.14159 +. 
There cannot be two correct opinions about the meaning 
of the symbol. Take, on the otlier hand, such a word as 
hoij or man or hatred or virtue. There may be a dozen 
opinions about the applicability of tliese ternis to a par- 
ticular person or quality. Science, it is true, aspires to 
absolutely definite nomenclature, but the technical denote- 
ments of science are not so much words as formulse or 
hieroglyphics. At any rate, they stand outside of the 
domain of ordinary speech. 

We need only consider what different ideas are attached 
by different- persons to father, Gud, ruler, infidd, wealth, 
honesti/, morals, patrioti»m, goeemment, to see the inexact- 
ness of separate words as expressions of thought. It is 
only when words are put together and 'modified,' when 
they are expounded (by the circumstances or the context, 
or by stress and modulation of the voice), that we can 
interpret their meaning with much accuracy. The 
Clown's 'O Lord, sir!' in Shakspere was a good answer 
to all the remarks of the Countess.' We may try the same 

> All's Well thftt Ends Well, act ii, scene 3. 
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Experiment by utteriug the interjection oh? Id various 
Ways. It will readily express surprise, indignation, pain, 
(error, joy, compassion, or we may use it simply to attract i 
*he attention of some one whom we wish to address. I 

So every language lias its special stock of words that 4 
mean little or nothing, but may stand Eor almost anything. 1 
They are the counters and markers of the game of speech. 
Such words are, in Modern English, thint/, affair, business, j 
fioneern, regard, accmint. article, circumxtanee, fact, ttate, | 
condition, position, situation, way, means, respect, matter. 1 
Each of these may, it is true, be used in a pretty definite H 
lense, but they are also extremely common in the function I 
Indicated. We infer that they once meant something j 
rather definite, but have gradually faded into their prea- J 
But vague and shadowy condition. And such is, in fact, 1 
' history. I 

Thus, state is L. status, 'the act or manner of standing,' I 
'attitude,' 'position.' The Latin word had talien almost 1 
1 the senses in which we use state, general and particu- i 
AT, except that of a concrete 'body politic' Estate, the i 
pRme word in an Old French form, was formerly an abso- I 
|bte English synonym for state, but is no longer used in I 
dther the political or the vague sense, being more or less J 
{ipropriated to 'property" (abstractly or concretely), and to I 
[eondition in life.' Status we have Ijorrowed again, intact, I 
l^ut in a comparatively limited sense. Position and situa- 1 
tre similar to state in their literal meaning, but have 1 
lot faded quite so much. Posture is vague in 'the poa- i 
tre of affairs." but preserves its literal sense in most con- I 
txts. Condition, which has become quite as vague as state, \ 
, literally, 'stipulation,' 'agreement,' or 'terms' (from ' 
. eon- and dico'). Tltinif must have had a somewhat 
similar history. Its special modern sense of 'inanimate 
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object' (usually regarded aa its 'real meaning") is cer- 
tainly due to generalization. The Anglo-Saxon noun thing 
often meant 'terms,' and also 'a council or court,' and the 
verb thingian, 'to make conditions,' 'to arrange.' So 
hg-diii^en in German. Thing waa the Old Norse word 
for a legislative and judicial assembly, as it still is in the 
Scandinavian languages. Thus, the Storthing (or Great 
Thing) is the Norwegian parliament. The word is 
thought to be cognate with L. tenipus, 'the (fitting) 
time,' 'the right moment,' If so, we may feel confident 
that the oldest sense at which we can arrive in English 
is 'that which is agreed upon as fitting.' From the 
'terms' of a bargain to a concrete 'object of value* is a 
short step, — and from this to 'anything' (actual or ideal) 
is no long stride. 

Circurngtaiices, literally, 'things that stand round one,' 
has become so vague that we say, witliout hesitation, 
'under the following circumstances.' The phrase, it will 
be observed, includes three inconsistent expressions of 
directifin or position : under, nfter, and around. Yet we 
do not feel the inconsistency, and even those stylists who 
prefer 'in these circumstances' to under, rest undisturbed 
by the contradiction involved in following. 

Such vague counters of the game change from genera- 
tion to generation. Thus, in the Elizabethan time, gear 
was used almost as we use thing or matter: as, 'This is 
fine gear' for 'a fine state of things.' Similarly, effect 
was often used in the sense oi/act or act, passage tor 'act 
or action,' as in Fluellen's 'gallant and moat prave pas- 
sages at the pridge,' or in 'passages of proof for * facts uf 
experience,' Part was common for ' deed " (from the part 
or r6le one plays') and so on. On the other hand, fact 
' Cf. the Ijitin primae C»eeufidat) partva agert. 
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t itself was less vague tlien than now. It often signifleii'l 
a 'deed' or 'act,' — especially 'wicked deed' or 'crime.* 
Tlie different words which have so faded as to be mere'| 
synonyms for become are interesting. The old verb i 
worth (A.S. weorthan), cognate with Ger. werden, hasi 
disappeared, except in the poetical phrase, 'Woe wortbV 
the day 1 ' (i.e. ' May woe happen to the day ! '), a cnrsel 
used as an exclamation of sorrow. Become, once meaninj^.l 
e,' has taken its place, but is now so colorless that I 
■.other more vivid words have been summoned to its aid..! 
LThus we say: 'The weather ;/rew cold,' ' He turned green J 
Lvith envy,' and in older English vox, 'to grow,' waaJ 
Eeimilarly used, as in the biblical * Jeshurun waxed fat andfl 
■icicked. ' ' Go, which has long been common in suchl 
(phrases as 'go lame,' said of a horse, ia somewhat over-f 
(used by recent writers in expressions tike 'she went! 
Ivhite,* ' he went stale,' • Old Adrian, penned in the land- 1 
ing corner, went gray of face," and the like, ffet i 
LDQther synonym, as in ' to get tired,' and Coleridge^sl 
*His chariot wheels get hot by driving fast.' It is pecu-r 
liarly idiomatic in certain phrsiaes, as to get rid of, t 
angry.* Martinets frequently object to these get'a, because! 
they think that the verb must always mean 'to acquire,'] 

I but such an objection ignores all linguistic principles, 
Srell as the facts of good usage. 
A striking example of ' fading' is seen in the terms f 
*«xisteiiae.' This fading is demonstrable in all the words J 
lor ' being ' in our family of languages, except, apparently | 

' Wax w one of tlioae curious vrorda whlcb nobody uaes, but everybody I 
knows. Uwrature (particiilnrly the Bible and Sliakspere) stiU keeps it J 
olive in iu genera! sense, and it Is epeciaily applied to the increase of tba f 

■ > On these usee see C. A. Smith, In Publications of the Modem Lan- \ 
■^(iwge AsBoclation ol America, XV, 10S~10. 
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in 18 and its cognates, that is, in the group of Indo-Euro- 
pean terms that come from the root es. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether the primitive languages had any such 
category as 'being.' 

Import^int as a ' copula ' seems to us for predication, it 
is certain that such a tool is really unnecessary, and that 
predication can be and is constantly performed without its 
aid. The mere naming of an object is a true predication, 
and the first person who called men ' mortals ' asserted 
the mortality of man quite as effectively as the logician 
with his ' All men are mortal,' 

Further, as a ' substantive verb,' the ancestor of our am 
and 18 (and the Latin »um. e»t') must have meant some- 
thing far less abstract than 'pure existence' when it was 
first ventured on by the primitive language-maker of the 
Indo-European family. What was the sensuous idea 
behind these words we cannot now divine, whether it was 
' breathe ' or ' sit ' or one of a thousand others. But that 
there was some sensuous image is proved by the analogy 
of all other words for 'being,' by the freedom with which 
adverbs of manner have been used from the earliest times 
with these ES-verbs.' and finally by the constant effort of 
the poets to revivify such images by using words which 
BCtiially mean something (as in Sophocles' Tre'Xet, Virgil's 
' incedo regina,' Scott's ' Breathes there a man ? '). There 
was. then, a time when the primitive language-maker did 
not feel the need of an ergo »um, or a ■ solvitur ambulando,' 
or of Dr. Johnson's vigorous action. Some sensuously 
observable idea was implied in the words which have now 
faded by abstraction into mere words for 'existence.' 

1 As in ' Hme in he?' ' 
* 1 am nicely, Ihauk jou 1 ' 
Latin btnt ett. 
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owever difficult tlie problems of ontology may be, it ia 

idle to discuss them on the ground of words as it would 
to seek the Stoic etymon of religion or education or 

\anuensis.' i 

Such fading is deBionstrable, as we have said/ in all 
words for existence except those from ES. Thua be and 
the Latin fui are from a root that meant ' to grow,' a 
sense preserved in the Greek ^uto. pli&o (whence pki/sical^ 
phynology. etc.). which also was sometimes used in the 
faded sense of ' be.' Wa» and were are parts of an Anglo- 
Saxon wemn, from a root meaning 'dwell,' seen in that 
sense in Sanskrit and in the Latin vertut, 'a slave born in 
liis owner's house.' whence vernacuiua, 'native,' and our 
loan-word vernacular. 

The fading is obvious (because not so prehistoric) in 
atand in 'it stands (=^ia) a.pproved.' and the Italian 
ome sta ella?" (from ttare); in Gr. yCyi/ofiat 
'), ' be born,' then ■ become ' or ' be ' (cf . L, 
p) ; in our many synonyms for 'How are yon?': 
Comment vous portez-vous ? ' ' VVie geht's '! ' ' How goea 
it ? ' ' How fare ye ? ' * How do you do ? ' ' How do you 
prosper ? ' Compare the rustic ' How do you git along ? ' 
made popular by Artemas Ward. Uxist itself means 
literally 'to stand out' and so 'to come into view,' 

Sometimes words lose almost all their defiuiten^ss in ' 
particular phrases i as, 'on the one hand,' 'on the other 
hand,' from which all idea of hand in the literal sense has 
disappeared. It is doubtful, indeed, if we think even of 
the right side or the left aide in using these phrases. Ho 
also ' in the first place ' in such a sentence as, ' In the first 
place, I do not like this street; in the second place, I find 
the house disagreeable,' where the phrases mean no more 




> See pp. 230 ff. 
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than 'first' and 'secondly.' So standi is often almost 
equivalent to it: as, 'It stands recorded on piige 258,' 
This use of stands was much eummoner in the Elizabethan 
time than at present. It is well preserved in 'stands 
approved' (p. 23D) and in the antiquated phrase 'stands 
affected': as, ' 1 do not know how he stands affeL'ted 
toward me,' that is, how he is affected or feels. Compare 
alao the following three phrases, which are entirely 
synonymous as we use them, tliough a moment's con- 
sideration will show that they differ widely in their literal 
sense: at any rate (a figure from reckoning); of all events 
(however the matter may come out or * eventuate 'J ; tn 
any case (in any happening, tiiat is, however things may 
befall or happen). In these idioms, rate, events, and case 
have pretty nearly lost their meaning. The phrases are 
all synonymous with ani/how. 

The laat result of this fading process may be seen in 
such meaningless ejaculations as well, you knoio, you set, 
don't you knowf of course, witliout which conversation 
cannot get on at all. Every such phrase is capable of 
resuming its original meaning at any moment, but in 
ordinary discourse they seldom stand for anything. They 
merely fill pauses. Indeed, they may be called the punc- 
tuation marks of spoken language. With persons addicted 
to profane swearing, oaths and curses have become simi- 
larly colorless to the speaker, who inserts thera without 
regard to their appropriateness and merely to emphasize 
what he wishes to say, or to round out his period. 

In discussing the vague and even meaningless way in 
which some words are used, we have really been consider- 
ing extreme cases of one of the two universal tendencies 
of all language, — specialization and generalization. The 
operations that we have noticed are simply generalizatioa 
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carried to its luat results. The word becomes so very I 
geiie'ral that it eeasea to distingtiisli aiiytliing in particular 
from everythiug else. That is, a term that can be applied 
to everything meaua noLhiug, as a mau who is equally { 
iutimate with everybody has no real friends. 

General izat ion aod specialization of words are so closely 
associated that they can hardly be treated sepanitely, for . 
there is scarcely a word in the language which does not 
show the results of both processes. As we have seen, 
words are not exact signs for definite and unchanging 
conception (as are the formulae of mathematics). Every 
word is cfipabla of covering a great variety of conceptions, 
and the area which it covers may be vastly enlarged by 
the adoption of senses belonging to foreign syuonyma 
which it is used to translate into the vernacular. Cir- 
cumstances and the trend of a people's thought alone 
determine whether, in its commonest use, it shall include 
nil of these conceptions, or a few of them, or shall be con- j 
fined to a single one. And since circumstances vary 
infinitely, and nothing is more susceptible than language 
to every eddy and chance whirl of popular feeling, we 
shall expect to discover in many words a complicated 
history of generalization and specialization which, if we 

tuld analyze it completely, would depict the intellectual 
ife of the race in no uncertain colors. 

We may illustrate these processes in two common words ; 
belonging to very different classes, — the abstract noun 
virtue and the verb thrnw. 

The starting-point of the noun virtue is the Latin word 

'\rtu8, from mV, ' man.' Virtus meant literally ' manliness ' 

general. But 'manliness' is not a simple quality, but 

ither a (collection of qualities; and one of these, 'cour- 
or 'prowess in war,' was so important in the eyes of 
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the early Romans that the word watt uncouscioimly spe- 
cialized by lliem in that sense. The changed circum- 
Btances of an advancing civilization suggested that other 
good qualities are always associated witn 'manliness,' and 
a need was felt for a more comprehensive term. Thus, 
doubtless under the influence of Greek culture, virtUB was 
BO generalized as to include all good qualities, as in our 
virtue. With reference to individual objects this general 
sense was easily limited to the special excellence of the 
object, and thus virtus was used, for example, of the 
' potency ' of drugs. A particular application to artistic 
merit gave the Italian virtii (which we use in the phrase 
' articles of virtii '). 

The word entered English from the French, bringing 
with it the general ethical sense as well as the meaning 
of 'any excellent quality,' moral, mental, or physical. 
Hence, in the Elizabethan time, it was a virtue to dance 
gracefully as well as to speak the truth. The tendency, 
however, has been more or less to limit the application of 
the term to moral excellence, and this leads to frequent 
misconceptions in reading our older authors. There is 
nothing in English to remind us of the original connection 
of the word with ' mawliuess,' and, in fact, we have given 
it a newly specialized sense with regard to women, — 
'chastity.'^ A somewhat similar history may he seen 
in vice, from L. vitimn, 'a flaw' or 'defect,' and in moral 
and immoral (from L. mores, 'customs,' ' manners,' then 
'character'). 

The history of the different English verbs that have 
successively expressed the general idea of 'throwing' is 
equally curious. The earliest of our verbs to be used in 
lial or religioiw purity.' 'clean- 
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s sense was warj> (A.S. weorpan'), which is cognate with 
the German werfen. The German verb has retained ite 
Egeneral sense of ' throw ' down to the present time. The 
■.English warp, however, was ousted by cast (a borrowing 
tfrom the Scandinavian). Warp did not go out of £ 
t tence. but was limited or specialized to a particular kind 
|ol throwing. A piece of wood, which, in drying, throws 
I itself out of the plane, is said to warp, and we speak, figu- 
liatively, of the warping of a man's judgment by prejudice. 
■Thus a word of completely general signification has be- 
come extremely special. Caif maintained itself for a good 
while; but it acquired numerous special senses, such as 
' to compute ' (to cast accounts). ' to lay plans,' • to mould,' 
etc. The effect of this swarm of particular meanings was 
L:to drive out eagt as the general term for 'throwing,' and 
^^here was substituted for it throw. — the verb which we 
Tnow use. This substitution of throw was an extraordi- 
nary case of generalization in sense ; for throw (A.S. 
thrdwan) originally meant 'to turn," 'to twist,' and was 
especially applied to torture (' to rack ' ; cf. torqueo"). 
On being generalized, however, it lost its special sense 
altogether, so that we are no longer conscious ihat it 
has any connection with twisting or racking. By the 
time that throw became the common word for the general 
action, our language was so fixed by literature and the 
schools that no further substitutions seem imminent. Still, 
we may observe in the unlramnielled language of boys a 
strong tendency to replace throw by some word that is less 
vague, and therefore more picturesque. Thus fire (from 
gunnery) is popular with American boys, who constantly 
speak of 'firing a stone,' and slivg is not uncommon in 
tiie same general sense. The reason is not far to seek. 
^■"Throwing' is specially connected in the boy's mind with 
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the projection of a missile, like a Btone or a ball. The 
boy's ideal missile usetl to be a stone from a sling, but is 
now a bullet from a rifle. 

A few striking examples of generalization may now be 
considered. Place came originally (through L. platea) from 
the Greek word for ' broad,' and signified a ' wide street ' or 
' square ' in a city. It is now our regular term for any kind 
of locality, or for ' locality ' or ' situation ' in the abstract j 
that is, it has become about as general as it word can pos- 
sibly be and still retain a meaning. Piazza, the Italian 
descendant oi platea, still means 'a square' in that lan- 
guage; but in English it is an architectural term for >a 
roofed arcade,' and in the United States it is often used 
for the ' veranda ' of a house. The origin of both mean- 
ings has been traced.' Covent Garden was laid out as a 
square, Italian fashion, between 1631 and 1634, with an 
arcade running along two sides. The square was named 
'Covent Garden Piazza"; but the term piazza was soon 
applied to the arcades themselves, and this gave rise to 
the architectural sense which it still has in England, and 
which was adopted in this country some two hundred 
years ago. In America, however, it was rapidly extended 
to its present meaning, which alone survives, though the 
East Indian word veranda is increasing in favor. 

Picture meant first a 'painting,' but is now applied to 
any flat representation of an object or scene, except a 
mere plan or diagram. Thus photographs, pencil sketches, 
and drawiuga with pen or crayon, are all included with 
paintings under the general term pictures. 

Religion seeraa to have originally signified a 'scrupu- 
lous regard for omena,' that is, for the signs by which the 
n The Nation, New York, June I, 
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gods communicated their purposes to mortals,* Chria- 
tianity has broadened and deepened its meaning in a very 
striking way. Again, the adjective religiouK, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, was applied solely to persons who had taken 
some special vow as memhers of a holy order. Thus 
monks, friars, nuns, hermits, and palmers were 'religious 
ons,' A layman could not be so called, however pious 
he might be. In tuodern usage the word is a]>plied to 
any devout person. Miaereant originally meant a ■ misbe- 
liever,' that is, a person who did not accept the Christian 
faith, — a Saracen, for example, or a heathen. It is 
used an a general term for a person of bad character, with- 
out regard to the orthodoxy of his opinions. 

Injury once meant 'injustice.'^ It is now applied to 
any kind of harm or damage. Indeed, it is perhaps com- 
monest in its application to physical hurts. The Latin 
poena meant lirst a 'fine,' or money compensation for an 
offence, but was generalized to comprehend all sorts of 
punishment (cf. spaing and penalties,' ^peine forte et 
dure ') ; and our pain, its descendant, has come to in- 
chide all acute bodily or mental suffering, whether 
inflicted by way of punishment or not. 

A few other examples of generalization may be briefly 
indicated: layman (originally 'one not in holy orders,' 
now often applied to any non-professional man or 'out- 
sider') ; conduct (originally the ' act of guiding ' a person ; 
now ' the way in which a man conducts himself or 
behaves ') ; paper (originally a substitute for parchment 
manufactured from the papyrus plant, now any similar 
flexible substance used for the same purpose, whether 
made of rags, rice, or wood-pulp; or any 'document 
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wall (originally '■a rampart,' L. vallum; now used of any 
similar structure, whether of earth, stone, or brick ; 
apjtiitid also to the sides of a house, even if they are tuode 
of wood) ; sail (literally, to 'travel in a vessel propelled 
by sails,' dow applied to steam navigation as weltj; street 
(literally, 'a paved way,' strata \via], borrowed from 
Latin by the Germanic languages to distinguish the great 
Roman military roads, the only paved ways with which 
our ancestors were acquainted ; now applied to a delinitely 
laid out road in a city or town, quite irrespective of the 
question of pavement) ; apathy (a Stoic term for ideal 
freedom from domination by the passions ; ' now vaguely 
applied to any sluggish condition of mind or body) ; 
asHastin (originally a memlwr of a fanatical sect in the 
East, who intoxicated themselves with hashish, and com- 
mitteil murdein for the glory of their divinity ; cf. l/iug) : 
scene (originally -a tent"; then the booth in front of which 
the iictors played; then a [lermanent structure in the Greek 
theatre, forming the background of the stage or orchestra; 
cf. oiir'behind the scenes': now used in the most gen- 
eral way for anythin}^ that lies open to the view or may 
be taken in by one ghuice of the eyes).^ 

Thf generalization of a word may be due in the firet 
instance to some special figure of speech. Take, for 
example, our use of bodi/ as applied to a collection of pei^ 
sons — as 'a body of men,' In former times, philosophy 
liked to regard the individual as a miniature analogue of 



* Doulitltsa Uie accidental resemblance of lliis Greek word in lu 
English proimuciation lo our natiVB participle teen lias matsled in Ihis 
enormous exierisinn of mciLnlni.', Uicm^li n somewhat amllnr esiension 
has Uken place in French. wherH i>f cotxne nii hucIi i-ause is operalive- 
Words are iionstarLily inflneiictd by each iilher even when liiey have no 
ciymoiogicol conuectiiin. See ChnpLer XXlll. 
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great universe. The universe (co8/nos) was an orJeily^l 

'titem on a large scale. A man, body and soul, was 1 

Itnilar orderly system on a small scale. Hence, man was 1 

iften called a microcosm ('little universe') as opposed J 

the macrocosttt ('great universe'). Closely connected I 

'vith this idea, which, though merely an analogy, was con- I 

itly used as if it enshrined a physical truth, was the 1 

conception of the state as a kind of body — 'tlie body 1 

politic' — of which the citizens were the 'members.' So I 

taking was this figure that statesmen often argued from J 

the behavior of the human body in health and disease to 1 

the larger operations of government and society. ThuB J 

Lord Bacon obiierved that inactivity and neglect of exer- | 

cise make a man's system sluggish and generate disease, f 

From this lie chose to infer tiiat long-continued peace I 

might induce a diseased condHion in a commonwealth, I 

and that the strenuous e^cercise of war was then needed 1 

to restore the state to health. From this use of body as » 1 

figure for the state, it was easy to pass to its employment I 

for any collection of individuals, whether persons or 1 

things. Another figure, however, assisted in the develop- I 

ment of the extremely general way in which we now use I 

this word for a«^ kind of collection : 'a body of men,' '» [ 

idy nf facts,' 'a formidable body of arguments.' A par- 1 

icular codilication of the common law was known as the 1 

■pua juris, because it collected and arranged the isolated J 

ifacts iind principles in a aystematic order, as the human 1 

ly is an assemblage of different parts working harmoni- 

tosly together. From 'body of law' it was easy to pasA I 

body of divinity' for a systematic treatise on theology, I 

id this learned figure has contributed to generalize the ( 

leaning of anyhodi/. 

The phenomena of itjfcitllzation are no less important 1 
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than those of generalization, and they are perhaps even 
more striking in iheir effects. 

When a word is equally applicable to a number of 
different objects which resemble each other in some 
. respects, or to a vague or general category of ideas, it may 
at any moment become specialized by being used to name 
one of those objects or to express one of those ideas. And 
if this particular application gains currency in the lan- 
guage, a new and ijpecialized sense is the result. Thus, 
the Latin liquor means simply 'liquid,' but in English it 
often designates 'ardent spirits,' and in the French form 
f /<y«eMr it is still further specialized to an 'aromatic cordial,'' 
Ballad means any "dance song,'^ but it is frequently used 
for a particular kind of simple narrative poem. Here the 
tendency to generalization has also been openitive, for the 
ballad is no longer confined to the uses of the dance. Thu 
French ballade (also adopted in English) is further 
limited to a very special lyrical form. 

Disease was formerly used for any kind of 'discomfort.' 
Wedlock is literally a -pledge' of any kind (A.S. uvdldc, 
a compound of wedd, • pledge,' and Idc^ ' offering '). Gko»( 
once meant ' spirit ' in general, — not specifically a disem- 
bodied spirit appearing to mortal eyes. Poet is literally 
'maker" (L. poeta. from Gr, ttohJtijs, poietet'), but it was 
borrowed by us in the special sense, so that we cannot use 
the literal meaning to interpret the English word. Charm 
is carmen, 'song,' in a French form (cf. in-oanttttion 
en-chant). Minister in Latin means 'attendant,' 'servant.' 
Affection \\\e&nt 'feeling' in Elizabethan English. Auction 
is literally 'the act of increasing' in any way. T}/r<nU 

1 Cf. humor (p. 30). 

* It Is from Prov. bullaila (Imll/irf, ' l.o danre '), tliroiigli tlie Freiidi 
haUnilr. 
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meant simply ' king ' or ' absolute ruler ' in Greek ; but it 
was speciully applied to one who usurped the rule over 
a democratic state, aud heuce it lias gradually come to 
mean 'a cruel or irresponsible monarch.' Goods is literally 
'good tilings/ Mfftk ia merely the Greek for 'story.' 
Focus meant 'hearth' or 'brazier' in Latin. Crime is 
L. crimen, ' an issue ' at law, then auy ' charge ' or ' accvj- 
sation ' which one must auswer. 

Doctrine is 'instruction,' — now specially used in a 
theological sense, whence, however, it has been trans- 
ferred to scientific and philosophical theories. Mansion 
■residence' (L. maneo. manatis, 'remain,' especially 'to 
I stay over night'); cf. the German Renldem for a city 
I where the sovereign resides. Pocket meant a ' little bag ' 
ft^of. poke'}. Meat was once 'food* of any kind, — a senaa 
(|>re8erved in sweetmeat. Spill is literally 'destroy'; the 
I'most effectual way to destroy a liquid is to tip over the 
at contains it. Sti<^k was ' piece ' (as in Ger, 
\Stiii-k'). Doom was formerly any 'judgment' (cf. deemster 
'judge,' the family name Dempster, doomsman, and to 
deem'). Adventure in 'that which comes* or 'happens' 
to one ; in Chaucer the word often meant simply * chance,' 

t being leSs suggestive than fortune of a personal power. 
I Coast was 'side' or 'border,' — not always 'seacoast' 
^it is French, from L. cosla, ' rib,' ' aide '). Fable meant 
kay 'tale.' Fate is L. fatum (participle of/an, 'speak'), 
'that which is said,' — then, 'the utterance of the divinity.' 
(fkaoi is the Greek word for 'yawning' (from p^o/wB, 
ehaino, -yawn'), and is closely related to chasm. Deer 
was formerly any 'animal' (cognate with Ger. Thier"). 
Lesson (French, from L. leetionem) is a 'reading' (a mean- 
ing which survives in religious services). Epos (whence 
Kipic) is the Greek for ' word," then 'story' or 'song.' 
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of a great system of waterworks. Stone suggests to the 
lithographer the lithographic stone ; to the dealer in jewels, 
the mason, the maker of tombstones, the workman on a 
macadamized road, the ejjigraphist, it suggests other and 
([uite different ideas, though the fundamental basis of 
meaning is the same in all cases. Cataract means one 
thing to the physical geographer, another to the oculist. 
Deiiil conveys one meaning to the preacher, another to the 
printer. The laborer engaged in laying a water-main and 
in smoking hia 'T. D.' at the same time may be thought 
to have both meanings of the word pipe equally present to 
his mind ; yet he will seldom hesitate as to what is meant 
if the 'bosa' tells him that 'the pipe is broken.' Boat, 
by the way, means one thing to a workman, another to s 
politician. Qai to most people means illuminating gas. 
To the chemist it has no such special sense ; for this is but 
one of a thousand gases in the midst of which he lives. 
As to abstract ideas, we need only mention the specially 
limited senses which the fanatic assigns to religi<m, the 
ward politician to honesty, the pedant to scholarship, and 
Mi's. Grundy to propriety. If men enough happen to 
agree in any such specialization, the general meaning ntay 
go out of use, either locally or universally, and we have a 
complete specialization of the word itself. Medium (Latin, 
'middle') means 'anything through which an influence is 
transmitted.' To the Spiritualist, however, this general 
sense is practically obsolete, and the word exists only in 
a rigidly limited application to the persons through whom 
the spirits manifest themselves to mortals. 

Specialization frequently results from the omission of 
some adjective or other modifier. Thus undertaker once 
meant simply ' one who undertakes' to do a iiarticnlar job, 
a 'contractor' or the like (of. Fr. entrepreneur and Ger. 
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Shtemehmer').^ The phrase 'funeral undertaker' meana, 
I course, a 'contractor for funerals.' Usually, however, 
■/tiie limiting adjective is oraitleJ, »o that undertaker haa 
I acquired a very special sense. Other examples are : duties 
[i for port duties ; fall for fall of the leaf (' uutumn ') ; ' in a 
\ medicament' for bad predicament; pliykt for had plight; 
r<«U(.w«8 for good success; paper for newgpaper. 

It ia often impossible to discover that any definite 
t'litniting words have actually been omitted, but equally 
(elenr that specialization haa been accomplished by a 
umilar omission or ellipsis in thought. The omitted 
I need never have been expressed in plain terms; it 
iiough that it should have been vaguely present to 
' the mind in a general way. Thus, suggestion in Eliza- 
bethan English frequently meant 'evil suggestion' op 
' temptation ' ; broker, ' a go-between ' ; practice, ' a plot ' ; 
fact, 'a crime.' So officious, properly 'dutiful' or 'ser- 
J"viceable' (cf. L. officia, 'good offices'), has come to mean 
'too forward in offering one's services.' Watiton, 'spor- 
I'tive' (in an innocent sense), illustrates by its change of 
meaning 

How mirth can into folly glide, 
And folly into sin. 



Sevel carries riotous suggestions which it had not in 
j Chaucer's day.^ 

Per contra, specialization frequently results from the 
L-Omission of the noun and the retention of the adjective 

1 This meaning surriveH in format iBngnagp. Tlie specml sease ol H 

f*pnijector' or 'adventurer' (one who riiika his capiul) Beems to have 

eloped in connection with the colonization of America. 

' It has a good rieht to them, liowever, being really the same word as 

I nftpf, from L. rehelUirr, • to renew hostilities.' Jirbel is the ' learned ' and 

k .rewl the ■ popular ' word in Kreucb. 
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wold in the sense which the whole phiase was intendBil 
to express. Main means ' strong ' or ' great,' then ' prin- 
oipal." Ita ajiecial use for 'the sea' comes from the 
omiaaion of the noun in the phrase 'the mam ocean.' 
Simiiarly, main was formerly used for mainland, but 
tlie ambiguity drove out this sense, leaving the elipiied 
phrase main for 'ocean,' and the full plinise mainland 
(made into a compound word) to designate the correla- 
tive idea. Thus many adjectives (or nouns used adjec- 
tivelj) have become pure suhstantivea. A natural was 
once common for 'a natural (Iwrn) fool,' 'an idiot." A 
private is 'a private soldier'; 9. general, 'a general officer' 
The same tendency has given us editorial for 'editorial 
article ' or ' leatler,' despite all protests against the neolo- 
gism. A It/rie is ' a lyric poem ' (literally, one composed 
for tlie It/re). The MetHterrancan is the ' Mediterranean ' 
or ' midland ' sea. A meridian in astronomy is 'a meridian 
line,' — one crossed by the sun at noon (L. meridianut, 
from meri-dies, older medi-diea, 'mid-day"). Ita use in 
geography is due to a transference fron^ the celestial to 
the terrestrial sphere. Terrier is for chten terrier (L. L. 
terrarium, 'hillock" or 'burrow,' a burrow always imply- 
ing a mound), from the ftrndness of these dogs for hunting 
animals that burrow. Planet means 'wandering'; the 
full phrase was Gr. aar^p irXawijnjf (aster planet?*), 
'wandering slar' (as opposed to the fixed stars). Cordo- 
van or eordu-ain was 'leather from Cordova." 

In this way, the material of which a thing is composed 
may become the special name of the article itself. Thus, 
wieersfAaMwi (Ger„ 'sea-foam')' for 'meerschaum pipe.' 
%Ton» for ' fetters,' fflaases for either ' spectacles ' or * drink- 
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■■dng glasses,' the glass for ' tlie imruiiieter,' hraaseg for ' brass ■ 
H tablets,' corduroys (l'"r. eorde dv, roi, 'king's cord'^.' 
H India rubber (gum) overslioea are colloquially kiio\vTi as 
H'ntAders in some parts of Ainerien. hk ifums in others. The 
1 history of this word, rubber, by the way, ia very curious. 
When caoutchouc was first introduced, it came in thick, 
heavy pieces, and was used chiefly to rub out pencil 
marks. It came from Bmzil, which was confounded with 
tlie West Indies.* and thus originated the name India 
rubber, often shortened into rubber. The simple word is 
now freely used as an adjective or as the first part of a 
P compound. Recent slang lias coined the word rubber-neck 
Lior a gaping fellow in the street, who turns his bend this 
HlVay and that ; and still more recently, this term, once 
liore cut down to rubber, lias become a general word of 
fcproach, used especially to express incredulity. All 
*' this slang has arisen and become obsolescent in so short ' 
a time that it affords us peculiar opportunities for study- 
ing linguistic j'rocesses. 

■ The omission of the noun is one of the chief means by 
which names of places or persons become names of things.* 
The object may \>e called after the place whence it t 
M>r where it originates, or after its inventor, or a 'fancy 
me ' may be applied to it. When the noun that actu- 
llly names the object vanishes, the descriptive term ho- 
mes the name of the object itself. Thus we have 
ocha, Java, oolonff, madrag, calU-o (from CaWcnV}, japan^ 
WelUni/toHg and Bluchers (kinds of boots), a vmckln- 
f$h, a basque (tvaist), a jersey, a polonaise, a l>rou;/hii7n, a 



e p. 16. 
• Observe that Went /nilh')' its' 
B geograpliidJ unnfuBioii. 
» See Chapter XXVI, pp. :ia-J- 
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victoria, a surrey, and so ou. Often the noun is kept, as 
in Concord wagon, Wellington boots, China oranges, James- 
town (corrupted to j'tmson) weed, etc., and this enables us 
to trace the history of those terms in which it is omitted. 

We need not suppose that all such designations are 
clipped forms of actual phrases. The type once established 
by means of this process of omission, other such names 
would inevitably be formed without the intervention of 
the phrase. Thus, the sandwich was named directly after 
the Earl of Sandwich, and the spencer after the third Earl 
Spencer. No one ever said a ' Sandwich lunch ' or a 
'Spencer coat.' 

One of the commonest transformations in language is 
from an abstract meaning to a concrete. Every language 
has machinery to make - words signifying qualities or 
actions in the abstract; but no sooner are these formed 
than thought tends to consider each case of the occurrence 
of the quality or action in the abstract as a separate entity, 
and to use its name as a concrete noun. Thus, heat, cold, 
magnitude, terror, mercy, kindnesB, opportunity, propriety, 
and the like, would seem lo be only abstract names of 
qualities or actions, and, consequently, not limitable to 
a given case or admitting a plural ; but in many lan- 
guages we hear of 'the heats of summer,' 'the colds of 
winter,' ' greater and lesser magnitudes,' ' the terrors of the 
law,' ' tlie mercies of the Lord,' ' many kindnesses,' ' great 
opportunities,' 'the proprieties." So, also, as every action 
may result in a concrete entity, the name of the action is 
used, by an easy metonymy, for the resultant concrete idea. 
Thus, a congregation signifies 'a body of worshippers'; a 
legioti (' levying of troops '), ' a body of men ' ; provisions 
('a foreseeing'), the 'edibles' prepared. 

One striking use of the abstract for the concrete is the 
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application of the name of a quality to a person or tiling. 
This may be regarded as the reverse of personification. 
In personiii cation a quality is spoken of as a, person (' Vice 
is a monster '); in the use which we are now discussiDg, a 
person is designated as if he were the quality incarnate : 
as, — 'My father was goodness itself,' 'She is perfection.' 
The Elizabethan poets went very far in applying abstract 
nouns to persons. Thus Shakspere uses admiration for 
'wonderful creature" ('Bring in the admiration'); Folyx- 
enea addresses Perdita as enchantment, meaning that she 
has bewitched his son by her beauty. Juliet goes so far 
in her excitement us to call her old nurse ' ancient damna- 
tion.' Thoiigli none of these phrases would be possible in 
Modern English, we can still see many cases of the appH- 
cation of abstract nouns to persons. So colloquially, a 
man may l>e described as a ' failure,' a ' fraud," a ' terror,' 
a 'success,' an 'awful warning,' an 'inspiration,' one's 

despair,' or ' hope," or ' dependence,' or ' aversion,' one's 

ruin,' or 'destruction,' or 'salvation'; a child is 'his 
mother's joy and his father's iiope'; Hamlet was 'the 
expectancy and rose of the fair state.' 

There is one form of expression which, though not 

strictly the use of abstract words for concrete, is yet a 

peculiar use of the abstract idea by which it is substituted 

for iL concrete notion, so that ultimately the same effect 

produced. 

The Greek had an idiom by which, when a person was 
be mentioned with special reference to one of his quali- 

ies, an abstract noun was used to express the quality, and 
the name of the person was put in the form of an adjee- 

Ive or a genitive. Thus ' the might of Hercules,' or ' the 
Herculean might,' was practically equivalent to 'the 
^mighty Hercules," but was felt as a more forcible and 
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picturesque expression. Tbia is really not unlike what 
one might write to ii friend, '1 hope ^o^ur experience will 
suggest A solution of the problem,' which would be natural 
in English. 

The Greek idiom was imitated in Latin, but the delicate 
elusiveness of the (ireek was lost in the coarser Kbman 
mind. Horace says more crudely, 'virtus Scipiadue et mitis 
sapientin Laeli,' ' the valor of the son of the Scipios and the 
kindly wisdom of Laelius,' when he really means no more 
than "■ the valorous Scipio and the wise and kindly Laelius.' 

Later the same ' figure ' got into prose, as courtesy or 
servility increased, was seized upon for flattery, and took 
the form of address : as in ' tua majestas,' ' tua serenitas,' 
which finally became actual titles. Such titles multiplied, 
and were also tiitnsferred to the third person, so that we 
have 'his Majesty,' 'your Highness." 'yonr Kxcellency,' 
'his Reverence,' -bis Holiness,' 'his Imperial Majesty," 'his 
Lordship,' and so on. 

English poetry also utilized the figure, — often with 
superb effect, as when Milton speaks of the 'scaly horror ' 
of the Old Serpent's tail, meaning his ' horrible scaly tail,' 
and in Sbakspere's 'deep damnation of his taking oflf.' 

The English Bible has an extraordinary example of the 
same kind, 'spiritual wickedness in high places.'' What 
is meant, iis appears instantly from the original, is * wicked 
demons of the upper air.' But the translators have sub- 
stituted the abstract wiekednesB for tvicked, and used 
spiritual for 'of spirits,' thus obscuring or completely 
changing the sense to the mind of the ordinary reader. 

Hardly anything illustrates better the continuity of our 
civilization than such survivals in common speech of what 
is regarded as a forcible figure in Greek poetry. 

' EpheBians vl, 13. 



CHAPTER XVUI 

SPECIAL PROCESSES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEANING: 

UADIATION, ETC. 

Everybody has envied the magician's talent of being in 
two phices at once. AVords, in the development of their 
several meanings, seem to have mastered the trick. 
Power^ for example, is almost ubiquitous in its special 
senses. Thus it may signify (1) control over one's sub- 
ordinates, sway (' the power of the king ') ; (2) delegated 
authority (Hhe envoy exceeded his powers') ; (3) physical 
strength ('all the power of his muscles') ; (4) mechani- 
cal energy ('water-power,' 'steam-power,' 'the power is 
shut off') ; (5) one of the so-called 'mechanical powers' 
(as a lever) ; (6) moral or intellectual force ; (7) a per- 
son of influence (' a power in the community ') ; (8) one 
of the great nations of the world ('the concert of the 
powers'); (9) a mathematical conception ('the fourth 
power of 6 ') ; (10) an ' army ' or ' troop ' of soldiers (now 
obsolete ; but ci. force and/or<?c«) ; (11) an effective quality 
of style in writing or oratory ('a writer of great power'). 
Yet in all these vagarious specializations, the 'primary 
meaning ' of power^ ' the state of being able ' to do some- 
thing (O. Fr. pouer^ modern pouvoir^ 'to be able,' from 
L.L. potere^')^ is still present, so that we may almost say 
that the word accomplishes the feat of being in eleven 

1 Which supplanted the classical posse in Low Latin. 
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more or less widely separated places at the same time 
without ceasing to holtl its original position. 

The phenomenon is faiuiliur enough. One finds it illus- 
trated on every page of a large dictionary. Yet its sig- 
nificanee is disguised by the necessary limitations of 
printing. The lexicographer must put the primary mean- 
ing at the liead, and arrange the others below it in an 
unl)roken series. Yet his fifteenth special sense may bear 
as close a relation to the primary meaning as the fifth. 
It would be more logical to arrange the whole article in 
the form of a sunburst or a starfish. Radiation is the 
true history of this process. The simplest meaning stands 
at the centre, and the secondary meanings proceed out of 
it in every direction like rays. Each of them is indepen- 
dent of all the rest, and may be traced back to the central 
signification as if there were no other derivative meaning 
in existence. * 

Thus in the case of power, the various senses may l)e 
arranged in a kind of diagram. (See p. 261.) 

Each of the derived senses, it will be seen, might easily 
have developed from the central meaning 'to be able' 
without regard to any of the others. Consequently, any 
one of tliem might go out of use without affecting the 
bthers in the slightest degree. 

If we study these radiating senses of power, we imme- 
diately perceive that they do not all come from the central 
idea by the same process. Thus * sway ' (of a ruler) is 
mere specialization. The sense of 'effectiveness' (in 
style) is both specialized and figurative. The writer's 
diction is. us it were, personified, and has attributed to it 
the ability to move the thoughts or feelings of his readers. 
It is actually the writer wlio has power, but tlie idea is 
'See A. Uarmesteler, La Vie dea HoU, 'Jd ed., pp. 73-6. 
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'easily ascrilwil (by transference)* to the implement by \ 
nieaD» of whu'b Le exerts it. Again, when a man is called i 
*a power in the community," we have the very uomnioa i 
1 of the abstract for the concrete. The same is true ' 
\ when a nation is called a power, or wlien tlie term is applied 
I to a lever or a pulley. Some of our special meaniuga ( 
P might be derived from one or another of their fellowB 
I rather than from the central idea of "be able.' Thus ( 
•mental or moral power' (No. 6) may be a figurative use 




5bf ' mnscular power ' (No. 3), and, more probably, the con- \ 
lerete sense of 'lever" or ' wheel-and-axle ' (No. .5) may i 
>orae from the abstract ■ mechanical power' (No. 4) ; but I 
I ignore these minor considerations for the moment. I 
The word head affords a good example of radiation. 
; may regard as the central meaning tliat with which I 
e are most familiar, — a part of the body. From this we > 
■get (1) the 'top' of anything. litcraUy or fijjiiRitively, 
'See Chapter XIS. 
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wliether it i-eaembles a head in shape (as the head of a 
cane, a jiiii, or a null), or merely in posilioii or pi-eemiiieuce 
(as the head of a page, the head uf the table, the head of 
the hall) ; (2^ flguratively, ■ leadership,' or couLTetel^s ' a 
leader ' ^the head of the army, the head of the SL-hool) ; 
(3) the 'head' of a coin (the side on whieh the ruler's 
head is stamped) ; (4) the * sooice ' of a stream, * spring,' 
'woll-head,' 'fountain-head'; (5) the hydraulic sense 
(■ head of water ') ; (6) a ' promontory,' as Flamhorough 
Mifid, Beechy Head ; (7) 'an armed force,' 'a troop' (now 
obsolete) ; (>^) a single person or individual, as in ' five 
head of eattle ' ; (9) the ' main points,' as in 'the heads of 
a discourse' (also 'notes' of such points) ; (10) mental 
power, 'intellectual force.' 

Here again there is no reason for deriving any of our 
ten special senses from any other. They are mutually 
indeiieiident, each proceeding in a direct line from the 
central or primary meaning of Jiead. 

The Riniii process of radiation is so simple that it is use- 
less to multiply examples. We may proceed, therefore, 
to scrutinize its operations iu certain matters of detail. 

In the first place, we observe that any derived meaning 
may itself become the source of one or more further deriva- 
tives. It may even act as a centre wlienee such deriva- 
tives radiate in considerable numliers, precisely as if it 
were the primary sense of the word. 

Thus, in the case of head, the sense of the ' top ' of any- 
thing immediately divides into that which i-esembles a 
human head in (1) eliai>e, or f2) position merely. And 
each of these senses may radiate in several directions. 
Thus from fl) we have the head of a pin, of a nail, of a 
barrel, of an ulcer, 'a bud' (in Shaksi>erB) ; from (2) the 
head of a table, of a hall, of a printed page, of a subscrip- 
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tion-Iist. And some of these meanings may also lie furtlief^ 
developed. 'The head of the table,' for instance, may J 
indicate poaition, or may be transferred to the person who 
Bits in that position. From the head of an nicer, wo have 
the disagreeable figure (so common that its literal mean- 
ing is quite forgotten). • to come to a head ' for * to mature ' 
— as in 'his plan came to a liead,' and Frospero'a 'Nowa 
does my project gather to a head ' in The Terai)e8t. | 

Sense No. 2, the ' forefront ' of a body of persona, the ' 
'leader,' camiot be altogether se[)arated from No. 1. But 
it may come perfectly well from the central meaning. In 
every animal but man the head actually precedes the rest 
of the body as the creature moves. At all events, the 
sense of 'leadership' or 'leader" (it is impossible to keep 
them apart) lias given rise to an infinity of particular 
applications and idiomatic phrases. The head of a proces- 
Bion, of an army, of a class, of a revolt, of a "reform move- 
ment,' of a new school of philosophy — these phrases all 
suggest pei'sonal leadership, but in different degrees and 
very various relations to the persons who are led, so that 
they may all be regarded as radiating from a common 
centre. ■ 

By a succession of radiations the development of metui-^ 
ings may become almost mfinitely complex. No dictionary 
can ever register a tithe of them, for, so long as a language 
is alive, every speaker is constantly making new special- 
ized api>lications of its words. Each particular definition 
in the fullest lexicon represents, after all, not so much a 
Ringle meaning as a little group of connected ideas, uncon- 
Bcioualy agreed upon in a vague way by the consensus of 
those who use the language. The limits of the definition 
must always l>e vague, aud even within these limits there 
i» large scope for variety. 



J 
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If the speaker does not much transgress these limits in 
a given instance, we understand his meaning. Yet we do 
not and cannot see all the connotations which the word 
has in the speaker's mind. He has given ns a conven- 
tional sign or symbol for his idea. Our interpretation of 
the sign will depend partly on the context or the circum- 
stances, partly on what we know of the speaker, and 
partly on the ansociations which we ourselves attach to 
the word in question. These considerations conduct lu^ 
once more, tti tlie principle on which we have so often 
insisted. Once more we are forced to admit that lan- 
guage, after all, is essentially poetry. For it is the 
function of poetry, as Saint« Beuve says, not to tell ns 
everything, but to set our imaginations at work: 'La 
poesie ne consisle pas a tout dirt!, raais a tout faire rever." 

Besides the complexity that comes from successive 
radiation, there is a perpetual exchange of influences 
among the meanings themselves. Thus when we speak 
of a man as the 'intellectual head of a movement," hrad 
means 'leader* (No. 3), but has also a suggestion of the 
tenth sense, 'mind.' If two very different senses of a 
word are present to the mind at the same moment, the 
reBuIt is a pun, intentional or unintentional. If the senses 
are subtly related, so that they enforce or complement each 
other, our phrase becomes imaginatively forcible, or, in 
other words, recognizable poetry as distinguished from the 
unconscious poetry of language. 

So, too, the sudden re-association of a derived sense with 
the central meaning of the word may prwluce a consider- 
able change in the effect. Head for ' leader ' is no longer 
felt as metaphorical, and so of several other of the radiat- 
ing senses of this word. Vet it may, at any moment, flash 
back to the literal meaning, and be revivified as a conscious 
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Daetaphor for the nonce. ^ He is not the head of his party, 
but their mask ' ; '■ The leader fell, and the crowd was a 
>dy without a head.^ 

Radiation is a very simple process, though its results ' 
■<)nay become bejond measure complicated. It consists 
1 merely in divergent specialization from a general centre. 
I It is always easy to follow the spokes back to the 
'hub. 

Quite different is the next process that we have to 

study, in which a word moves gradually away from its 

lirst meaning by successive steps of alternate specialization 

and generalization until, in many cases, there is not a 

shadow of connection lietween the sense that is finally 

developed and that which the terra bore at the outset. 

I The history of many such words is well ascertained. If 

I the evidence is fragmentary, however, the etymologist U , 

\ often baffled in his attempts to reconstruct it,' 

We have already observed that a word may get a new 
I meaning by the addition of a modifying idea (expressed 
lor implied) to the old one.^ Thus vongregatlon means 
Eaimply an 'assembly' of any kind, but it has developed 
Vtbe special sense of an 'assembly gathered for worship,' 
Inere we may represent the first meaning (' assembly ') by 
\^, and the mollifying limitation ('religious') by B ; the 
iiew meaning will be A + B, the sum of the two ele- 
ments. 

So far the process is simple enough; but the process j 
I may not stop with A + B. Thus L. candidatus (whence 
I our candidate') meant 'a person dressed in white* (-4); 
[ tiien, ' a white-robed seeker for office ' (^A + S), from the 
^fioman custom of wearing one's freshest robes when ask- 

* Cf, A. DannwCeMr, La Vie des Mots, 2J ed,, pp. 70 (I, 

* See p. 263. 
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tug the suffrages "f the people ; in our eandidatr, all idea 
of "white attire' (4) has disappeared, leaving only the 
sense of 'an applicant for offiue' (fi), which has no 
obvious conuection with the first meaning of the word. 

Again cheater meant first 'an officer who attended to 
eseheats,' 'an escheatiir' (^); then 'an escheator who 
was diijhoneBt' (^A + B); and finally (by loss of A), a 
' dishonest person ' <^B). iSi/ulre is (A) 'shieldmaii' (e<ru- 
tariui}; then (A + B') 'shiuld-bearei' who attends on a 
knight; then (5) 'attendant on a knight' (without ref- 
erence to the carrying of a shield). Tnllff is (J) 'cut- 
ting'; then (A + B^ a cutting of notches to keep an 
account ; then (fi) 'an account,' whether kept by notched 
sticks or otherwise. Seore is (^A') 'a notch' or 'cut'; 
(vl -h S) a notch or mark to indicate a chiirge or compu- 
tation ; then (J9) 'a bill or account' (without reference to 
cuts or notches). 

None of the examples cited has wandered far from its 
first sense. The development is still very simple, and the 
chain of meanings is easy to follow. But the process may 
continue until all logical connection disappears and we 
find ourselves wondering how a single word has come to 
stand for such disconnected and even inconsistent ideas. 
Treacle is undoubtedly derived from the Greek 0t]piaK6v 
(tlteriakSii), 'pertaining to a wild beast." It now means 
'sugar syrup' or 'molasses.' If we were ignorant of the 
history of the word, we should be at a loss to account for 
this peculiar state of things ; hut the process which we are 
studying explains the apparent anomaly as a natural 
development. Tlie Greek word tfteriakdn, 'pertaining to 
a wild beast,' may be called A. From this there arises 
the modified sense, 'a remedy for the bite of a wild animal 
(A -(- fi). The next step is to reject A altogether, ho 
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i&t treacle comes to meitn any ' antidote ' or ' sovereign 
Kveniedy' {B). Now ancient remedies were frequently 
pot up in the form of eleotuariea or thick syrups. Thus 
remedy,' develoi«;d into B + 0, 'a remedy in the 
Eorni of a tyrup.' This meaning is treated precisely as 
A-\- B was treated. B is rejected and ouiy C, ' a syrup,' 
remains. My this time there is no connection at all be- 
tween C, 'a syrup,' and A, 'pertaining to a wild beaiit,' 
Innco the middle term B, 'a remedy,' liaa vanished alto- 
gether, and it was only this middle term that connected O 
with A. 
The process may be graphically represented. Thus:- 
twin 



.-1 + /I 



pertaining to a wild Iwnst. 
remedy fur a wild beast's bite, 
antidote or remetly in general, 
remeily in tlie form of a syrup. 
syrup in general. 



At any stage of the process, a meaning is capable of 
leiug treated as if it were the original sense of the word. 
Thus when treacle had come to mean 'a remedy' in general 
(S), and people had forgotten that it had anything to do 
with the bite of an animal, it was used (1) literally, for j 
'antidote ' to any poison, and (2) figunitively, of that I 
irhich relieves one's sorrow, a ' comfort ' or ' consolation ' 
ind finally (3) of a personal comforter. So Chaucer speaks 
f Christ as 'treacle of every harm,' i.e. a sovereign remedy 
!or every grief. Again, the general simpHlied meaning 
fiyrup' (C) has been affected by radiation, so that, in 
bodern usage, treacle is applied indifferently to the ' spume 
t sugar,' to ' maple syrup," and to ' molasses.' 

The paradoxieal effects of the A + B process, as well ai 
he complications that residt from its working in eombi- 
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nation with other linguistic forces, may be studied in the 
extremely interesting words parson and person, which 
are simply variants of the Bauic word, like dark and 
clerk.^ 

The Latin periona means properly ' a mask,' such as the 
ancient actors wore.* This meaning we may call A. Such 
masks were typical of various parts or rdles, and thus arises 
.i+B, 'a dramatic character as indicated by the appropri- 
ate mask.' Then A disappears and B remains, so that 
persona means 'a character or r6le in a play.' To B is 
then added a further modifier (f), 'one who represents,' 
and we have B+0, '■ one who represents a dramatic char- 
acter," ' one who takes a r6lf.' Next B disappears, so that 
persona means merely ' a representative.' C is then modi- 
fied by the addition of 'the church' (Z*), and we get 
C+P. 'the representative of the church (^persona ec- 
desiae') in a parish.' Finally the main idea of C ( ' repre- 
sentative') disappears, and parson in the sense of 'parish 
priest ' results. The relation between a mask and a cvrS 
would be unintelligible (except on grounds of satirical 
humor) if we could not trace the word step by step. 



1. A 



character indicated by mask. 
chantcter or r6Ie (in play). 
one who represents a chnractei 

reprpsentative i[i general, 
representative of church i 



pariA^^H 



' f 'lark ia preserved only as a proper name. Clerk is pronouneed clark 
in EnHland, but Wsrt (e as in fern) in America, thonRli llie "llier jm.- 
minclalion is well known, and luny Rtill be heard oeCBsionally (rnni "Id 
people. For llie etymology, see p. 44, 

^ Per-, • through,' and soiiarf, 'to houiuI,' since llie aclor • lalknl 
through ' the lai^ge month of his mask. 
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^F This whole development took place in Latin, whence the \ 
^Bttrortl was borrowed (under French infiuence} as pertoun^ 
" the form which Chaucer uses. 

Meantime peraona had taken another course. From B, J 
' dramatic part ' or ' role," had come (in classic Latin) the I 
6^rative meaning of the ' part ' or ' character ' which one 1 
sustains in the world, and then, hy transference and fading i 
out of the metaphor, a * pei-sonage ' or ' person ' in the | 
modern sense. 

In English tlie old persoun has split tnto two words,^ I 
which are not felt by most speakers as having any con- 1 
nection in sense or etymology. Parson is reserved for the J 
ecclesiastical aenae, and person is used for ' bodily form' or J 
fop 'human being" in general. It has lately acquired al 
somewhat slighting connotation, which, however, is not j 
always felt. The form person is habitually associated with I 
persona by everybody who has any acquaintance with Latin, 

^iwhich in part accounts for its pmnnnciation. Parson is a | 
bhonetic spelling of the Middle English word. For 'ehar- 
actera in a play ' we have borrowed the Latin phrase I 
dramatis personae. which is to all intents and purposes j 
an English term. 

Strange transformations of meaning may come by the | 
simple and natural process of applying the name of as I 
object to something else which resembles it or is used I 
for the same purpose. The progress of invention makes J 
this process very common in the names of utensils and 1 
the like. Pen (L. pennd) is originally a 'feather.'! 
The name Was appropriately applied to pens so long ] 
R3 ((uills were used for writing. It is kept, however, I 
for various modern implements (steel pens, gold pens, I 
§ atylngrapliit: pens) which have replaced fcatliere in tliis 
I 1 Cf. pp. ;)&6-7. 
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Function.' The elningo is coiupai'atively sligbt in tlils 
inutanee, since steel pens actually resemble quills. Pencil 
is more noteworthy. The word was borrowed from L. 
penicillua, and meant a fine painter's brush, made of fur, 
hair, or bristles, like a 'camel'B-hair pencil.' Penicillm 
is a diminutive of peniculua, 'a little tail,' such fta was 
used by the Komaus for purposes of cleaning, as we use 
brushes or brooms. From ' a painter's brush,' the name 
pencil was passed along to a marking instrument made of 
lead ; hence the term lead-pendt, which we nttw apply to 
a stick of graphite enclosed in wood, where there is really 
neither iead nor pencil. 

Chimney comes (tlirough the French) from L. camlnuB, 
a 'forge' or 'smelting-fumace.' It came to be used for 
any 'fire]dac8' (the earliest sense in English), then, in 
particular, for the 'smoke Hue.' Lamp-chimitey shows a 
further narrowing in sense. 

Chandelier (from L. caHdelafirum), 'a receptacle fur 
candles,' has been so extended as to include gas-jets and 
electric lights. Scales (from L. ecala, 'a ladder") now 
means ' a weighing instrument,* from the gi-aduated marks 
on the beam of the balance, which suggest the equidistant 
rounds of a ladder. It has also been extended to musical 
»culfg. 

A capital example of the shifting process is seen in hand- 
kerchief. A smalt piece of cloth to cover the head was 
naturallyenonghcalledacouercAc/fO. ¥t. couvre-chef; chef 
from L. capuf) or kerchief (cf. curfew'). When fashion 
decreed that a somewhat similar piece should be carried in 
the hand, handkerchief was coined, with no thought of the 
literal sense of kerchief. The next step was pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which is literally, it will bci observed, a thing to 
' The sfttne thing has happened to the German Ffder- 




icover the hend, to be carried in tlie Imnd, to be put in 
{locket. 

The history of rajlroiidiiig illustrates the point in quea- 
tioQ remarkably well. English and American railroads 
developed independently, and long after the separation of 
the colonies from the mother-country. The special vo- 
■oabulary, therefore, differs widely in the two countries. 
In Great Uritain, coaching terms were utilized. Hence 
we find coaches, drivers, guards, and bookinif-offiees in J 
England, but cars, engineers, conductors, and ticket-qffice9 1 
in the United States. Booking-office is a particularly 
interesting transference. It was originally the bureau at 
which one entered or 'booked' one's name in advance. 
in order to secure a place in the coach, Many of the 
differences between the language of England and that of 
America depend, in like manner, on the independent de- 
Telopment of industneBor occupations in the two countries, m 
Compare lift with elevator, tram \vith horse-car (or electriem 
), parish council with selectmen, and so on. The investi-l 
^tion of such divergences is a matter of much interest, 
tnit has usually been pursued in a somewhat perfunctory 
way, with little regard to linguistic principles. The con- 
Bervative tendency to retain familiar terms in a new appli- 
eation is probably stronger in England than in America. , 





The Romans had a. proverb, 'Everything has two 
Imtidles ' ; und nowhere is this more true than in mental 
conceptions and the words that express them. Ahnost 
every conception has two aspects; (1) that of the person 
or thing that possesses or exercises it; (2) that of the 
person or thing that is affect«d by it. This difference 
between the active agent and the effect produced, between 
the cause and that which it oauses, between the subjective 
and the objective, is very great indeed. But, obvious as 
it seems, it has been slow to arise in the consciousness of 
tlie race. In the Latin vocabulary, to which we are so 
deeply indebted, little account is made of this fundamental 
distinction, so that the same word is often used indiffer- 
ently for either side of the conception. Thus the Latin 
opinio means botii opinion (from the point of view of EJm 
who has it) and reputation (from the point of view of 
him concerning whom it is held); and the same is true 
■- of the English word opinion in Shakspere. Nothing 
could lie more natural, for 'my opinion of Richard Roe' 
is of course identical with ' Roe's reputation with me.' 
The difference is simply in the person from whose point 
of view the conception is regarded. As time goes on. 
however, we feel more and more that, although optnitm 
and reputation are the same thing, yet they differ widely 
ill their relations to other ideas which we may wish to 
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express. The distinction between them seems ao ini- ' 
portant that we feel tlie need nf making it clear in the 
vocabulary. Accordingly, we have limited or specialized 
opinion to its modern meaiiiug, and have adopted reputa- 
tion (from re-puto, 'to think over') to signify the other 
side of the same idea. It is to be observed, however, that 
tliere is nn inherent difference between these two words, 
since both mean properly * tlie act or process of consider- 
ing,' 'consideration.' Their distinction in our vocabulary 
is due merely to the fact tliat opinion has been specialized 
in one direction, reputation in the other, with the result 
that we have two carefully discriminated words, which 
cannot possibly be confused, even if they have no context 
to fix their bearings. 

A few examples will make clearer this important point, 
lu ' »hame kept him silent,' the subjective feeling of the 
person who ia ashamed is meant ; in ' shameful treatment,' 
the character of the act is objectively described. Honor 
may be the sentiment which a man cherishes in his own 
heart and which keeps him true to his better nature, or it 

lay bo the tribute of respect which othera pay to such a , 
Compare ' an honorable gentleman,' with ' an honor' 

We invitation.' Our odium is the Latin word for 'hatred,' 

*it it never means 'hatred' in English. It signities the 
■objective result of the hatred of others, — tiomething like 
[' uniKipuIarity ' (but in a stronger sense). ^ In odium 

ieologinim^ however, we have borrowed tbo same word 

ngHin, this time in the sense of 'hatred' pure and simple. 

The same confusion between subjective and objective ■ 

kinay be seen in the uses of ciwes and propositions, and in 

1 This wsH oliio a Laliii lucanm);. hi ncFonlanire willi tlie habit of that 
m^age, ill which aliiuiRt any ahutrrLct aonw may expresa boLli slilea of 
Han idea. 
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other linguistic machinery for expressing the relations of 
idens. The Latin amor Dei, and our * the love of God,' 
may mean either God"s love fur us or ours for him. So 
t-aedes Clodiana may mean a murder committed by Clodiue 
or a murder of which Ciodiua wa* tJie victim; and sUch 
ptiraaes as ' the Fontenoy forgery case,' ' the Williamson as- 
sault* are equally ambiguous. There is a like uncertainty 
in compound words: compare walking stick with pruning 
hook, headnman with head man, ink atain with ink eraser, 
lovetick with lovelock, furart-wiihed with heart-whole. The 
Eltzabetlians were very venturesome in the matter of com- 
pounds. Thus (in Shakspere), death-marked might be 
'marked bi/ death' ur 'marked ./or death,' but in 'the 
fearful piisaage of their death-marked love '' it is probably 
the latter. The 'death-practised duke'' is Albany, whose 
dtafh is plotted (to practise = to plot). 'Be simple- 
ansicered ' * means ' He provided with a, simple answer,' 
i.e. 'Answer simply.' But fiill-acomed* is 'stuffed full 
of aeorns.' Fooliih-eompounded^ is 'composed of folly,' 
not 'foolishly put together.' Folli/ -fallen' is 'fallen into 
folly.' '■Neighbor-stained steel'' is 'stiiined by neighbors' 
blood.' Hell-hated ^ ia not ' hated by hell ' but ' hateful as 
hell.' And ao on. The exact relations of the ideas ex- 
pressed by the parts of the compound have to be in- 
terpreted by the context in each case. 

The English infinitive illustrates the point incompa- 
rably. To wear, for instance, is active in ' I am to wrar my 
black coat,' but it seems to be passive in ' My coat isn't fit 
to wear 1 ' In fact, however, wear has no ' voice ' in these 

' Prologue to Romeo nnii Juliet ' Henry IV. Pan I, act i, sc. 2, 1. H. 

< King J^r, act Iv, ec. (I. 1. 384. « Twelfth Night, act ill, vs. 1. 1. Tr.. 

• King Lear, act lii, bc. 7, 1.48. ' Romeouud Juliet, act i.ac 1,1. BB. 

» Cymbt-line, act ii, sc. 5, I. 10. > King Lear, act v, m. 3, 1. 147, 
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Haentences. It is really a noVin of action. To wear ia thuH 
"fcquivaleut to ' for wearing ' ; it includes both the idea of 
somebody wlio wears and of something that is worn, and 
the application ia left to the acumen of the hearer. Com- 
pare * a journey to go,' ' a siglit to behold,' ' dreadful to 
■Bee,' 'a sad tale to hear,' "fish to sell (or for saW),' 
B*Dothing to eat.' The placard 'To Be Let,' sometimes 
"seen instead of the usual 'To ],et,' is a comical s[)ecimen 
of grammatical prudiahness. It shows, however, the 
anxiety that we feel to avoid, if iwssible, all concession to 
the ' facing- both -way a ' tilement in our language. 

t, Now it is precisely in this debatable land between two 
lapects of the same conception that some of the most 
ourioua freaks of language take place. Trangference, or a ^ 
sudden shift in the 'point of view' (from subject to ob- J 
ject), is likely to happen at any moment. It may pass H 
unnoticed ; it may serve only to give point to an epigram H 
or felicity to a poetical figure, but in countless inslancea it H 
has had a permanent effect on our vocabulary. H 

Adjectives are much affected by transference. Many H 
adjectives have since been limited to one side or the other ^M 
of a conception, as the need for specialization lias made H 
itself felt, that were once equally applicable to both. H 
There was extreme confusion between active and passive H 
adjectives. 1 Thus "■ feeling sorrows' in Shahspere means H 
g * Borrows that are deeply /ef( ' ; '• th& .unexpretnve she' is H 
^hhe 'inexpressible' or 'ineffable' lady ; uncomprehemive ia H 
f *incomprehen8ible.' Per contra, tuneable meant 'tune- H 
fill,' ^ harm<mious ' ; Heparahle, ' causing separation ' ; H 
imaginary, 'imaginative'; an ^intenihle sieve' was one ^| 

■ ■This comM ol course from the r<ici. tbHL most adjectives are in origin ^| 
VtAfllther actlvu nor paiusivc, but only Indicate likeness or relntionship id r ^^ 
BHeue w>y. CI. p. 174. ■ 
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tlial cuitld hold nothing; deceivabh whs 'deceptive'; 
reverent unJ reverend were practically intercliangeable. 

There was a similar uncertainty with regard to adjec- 
tives in -ful. Awfid meant ' ftwe-inspiring ' or ' filled with 
terror'; •diatree^ful bread' in Henry IV's soliloquy on 
sleep is not ' bread that distresses the eater," but ' liard- 
cariied bread' won by distressful toil; dreadful shared 
the ambiguity of awful; hateful meant 'full of hate' as 
well as 'odious'; painfd was common in the sense of 
'painstaking,' 'laborious,' — a 'painful preacher' was a 
complimentary phrase in the seventeenth century. Some 
of these -fid adjectives are still unsettled. One may be 
doubtful about a doubtful question. But in most cases the 
die has been cast. Thus pitiful is now seldom used i[i 
the sense of ' compassionate ' ; it signifies either ' pro[rer 
to excite one's pity,' or, with a scornful connotation, ' con- 
temptible.' In Shakspere's time the three meanings were 
about equally commou. We no longer say 'a fretful cor- 
rosive ' (Henry IV). Our fretfd carries only the neuter 
or reflexive meaning of the verb, — 'to fret one's self,' 'to 
let one's self l>e fretted,' and we have almost forgotten 
that ./ret is literally 'to eat away,' or 'devour,' like the 
German fretsen with which it is cognate.' 

Tlie transference of an adjective from the perxon who 
■^> has the quality denoted to some object (person or thing) 
with reference to which he manifesto that quality, is one 
of the commonest of all linguistic phenomena. Poetry 
is full of such instances. The thane of Cawdor resigned 
his life "as 'twere a carelett trifle.' Lear's fool 'labored 



' A.S. _frHan is for fnr-etnn. like Oer. frrBstn for vrr-esttn. The old 
neiiselHseen in 'a moth /yr«i'iy a garment,' ' Frrt-vmrk anil yVr(-«nio are 
not, r«l(ilwl to lliis verb, but come from fr-H-ntn. ' to adorn.' So ' yon 
gny lines that/re( the clouds' in Julius Cfeaar. 
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to outjest' the 'heart-struck injuries' of his master. Of 
course, in plain proae, it was Lear who was struck to the 
heart by the wi'Ongs that bis daughters hail done him. A 
' sleepy language,' in The Tempest, is such a language as 
one might speak in one's sleep. 'Trusty business' in 
All's Well is the kind of business that we commit to 
trusty agents. • Drunken prophecies ' is a happy phrase 
ill Richard HI. 

Hut the aliift in question is not confined to the poet». 
It is characteristic of knguage itself ; for language, as we 
saw at the outset, is the unrecognized and instinctive 
poetry of the muss of men. ■ Glad tidings,' ' joyful news,' 
' hopeless efforts,' ' a malignant speech,' ' a jealous look,' 
' a friendly glance,' ' a flattering offer,' ' wise counsel,' 
' treacherous plots ' are examples of precisely similar trans- 
ference. The colloquial dialect shows the same tendency. 
Elegant, nice, superb, denote a subjective personal quality, 
but are transferred in ordinary language to objects with 
reference to which the quality is manifested. Thus a 
^nice person' is no longer (except in books) a 'fastidious' 
[jerson, but one who might satisfy a fastidious person. 
Superb is tlie Latin tuperhiit, ' proud,' but it has lost that 
_ meaning by transference and is always applied objectively. 
^B A few additional examples will bring out the impor- 
^Bfuice of these processes in the development of the English 
^Bocabulary. Curious is the Latin euriosug, ' careful,' 
HPcare-taking.' It retains its personal meaning in the sense 
^Ptf ' inquisitive." Transferred to things, it came to mean 
'requiring care,' as in ^eurioui business," or 'elaborately j 
wrought,' as in 'a curious tale' (both from Shakspere).*^ 
From this to the everyday sense of 'odd,' 'peculiar' was 
but a step. Quaint has a similar history. It is the 
French coiiite, 'cultivated,' 'agreeable' (from L. vognitus. 
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'known'). Its development in Eugliah is from 'wise' or 
'skilful' to 'elaborate,' 'well-wrought,' and tlience to 
'fanciful,' 'Olid,' or 'peculiar.' Ita special modern con- 
notation seema to be 'old-fashioned,' — for the studied 
elegance of one generation becomes singularity in the 
age that follows. 

Secure, with its doublet sure, and their numerous de- 
rivatives show a like transference of epithets. Secure is 
originally the Latin tecurus, 'without anxiety ' (from se-, 
' without,' and cura), an epithet of course applicable to 
persons only; and in that sense it is constantly used iu 
Latin and even in early English. Uut in modern use it 
has been transferred (^in the main) to the thing about 
which one feels secure, and in this sense we have also 
ataurance, insurance, and other derivatives. Sure, which 
is tecurus in a French form (O. Fr. Keur, modern sdr) is 
still usable in the old meaning: as, — '1 am sure of my 
ground.' Compare also the derivative surety. 

The transference from things to persons, from the objec- 
tive to the subjeetive, is less common, but is found often 
enough. Thus pompous is a derivative from L. pompa.^ 
'a procession,' and denotes properly the splendor and 
' pomp ' that characterize a festal march. So the poet 
Sidonius has pomposua incesBUs for a stately or ' proces- 
sional' gait. Transferred to pereons, pompous suggests 
the same stateliness, with a ridiculous connotation. Solemn 
is an excellent parallel. The Latin is solemnis, sotlennis, 

tfrom Bolbis, ' whole,' and annus, ' year,' and signifies ' an- 
nual,' with special reference to religious celebrations ; 
hence solemnize, and a solemnity. 'A solemn jjerson ' shows 
8 transference of the ejiithet. 

' The Lntin pompa is borrowed from Gr. ra/nr^ in the same aenae (from 
■wiitrw, ' to seud '). 
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Other iiiBtaiices are downright, straightforward. ' Down- I 
ight speech' and 'straightforward language' are easy | 
ures ; but it is only by traRufureiice that we can speak ' 
Kof a downright or strtiif^htforward person. The ' auper- 
i and lust-dieted nmn ' in King Lear is one who lias 
I more than he needs, a pampered epicure. Other examples 
tare *& very literal person,' 'a prolix talker,' 'a navigable 
I merchant,' 'a logical thinker,' 'a profound investigator,' 
tellijluous songsters.' 

Transference operates also in verl>s, producing many 
curious shifts of meaning. To sprinkle is literally to 
'scatter.' But in sprinkling we not only ivot directly on 
the liquid but indirectly on some other object : wo 
'■sprinkle the water on the plants,' for example. Hence, by 
transference, we speak of 'sprinkling the plants' thei 
selves. In like manner, spatter (connected with spit^ has 
Buffered transference, — so that one may 'spatter blood 
Uupon the floor' or 'spatter the floor with blood,' To 
mpty is literally to 'make empty,' — 'I emptied the bag 
I of its contents'; but we do not hesitate to 'empty tha 
silver out of the bag,' or to ' empty the water out of the 
glass.' liy a still further transference a river may be said 
'to empty into the sea,' in which the action of emptying 

I la said to be done by the river itself. So, with spatter. 
jQne might say, 'I cut an artery and the blood spattered all 
wver the floor.' 
This last' men tinned kind of transfereuce has had far- 
teaching results in our syntax and vocabulary. It enables 
ua to use a great many verba not only transitively ('he 
poured oil on the flame') but intransitively ('the rain 
poured dismally'). Tiius we have, without change of 
form or fear of ambiguity, a satisfactory substitute for the 
Greek middle and tlie reflexive verbs of German and 
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French. 'He turned round' is simpler than 'he turned 
himself round,' and equally clear. In Greek 'I turn' 
(a thing), trauHitively, is one form, rpetra, tr^pd (in tht- 
active voic'e) ; ' I turn (myself).' intransitively, ia another 
form, Tpevofiai, tr^pomai (in the so-called 'middle voice," 
i.e. neither active nor passive). The beginner is strui-k 
by the grammatical distinction (which has probably never 
attracted his attention in English), as well as by the 
elegance with which the Greek inflection indicates it. 
He may easily infer that the absence of the middle voice 
is a defect in our language. A moment's thought, how- 
ever, convinces one that no inflectional distinction ia 
necessary, and that the abandonment of a third* voice' 
(for the Germanic languages once had a 'middle' too) is 
not deterioration, but advance. We accomplish the same 
end with simpler means and less trouble. In this respect, 
as in certain others, we have gone farther thiia most lan- 
guages of our family. In German, for instance, to 'turn 
(anything)' is wenden; to 'turn (one's self)' is'«VA 
wenden.' In English, the reflexive ia not used, and our 
experience proves that it is not requisite.' 

£nffai/e is a good example of the process that we are 
studying. It means literally 'to put (a person or thing) 
in or under a pledge {en jfage^,' ' ' to im'pledge ' in any 
manner, literal or tigurative : as, — 'I engage my word,' 
'He suffered hia kinsman to be engaged' (that is, held as 
prisoner or hostage), ' He engaged himself to carry out the 
plan,' 'He engaged the servant.' But it is now especially 
common in an intransitive use : as, — ' He engaged in the 
practice of law.' So prove, 'to test' (L. probare), may 

' Cf. pp. 1&3-1. 

° A pope is a 'pledge' ; c(. emyi, wagea, wager, ■ throw down tlie 
gage.' 
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Bjaieaii 'totiirn out' (soandao.underthetestof time): as, — 
*Hi8 efforts proved itnsucceasful.' Even such verbs as 
stre/i'jthen. weakent tiffhten, looaeii, iind sharpen, though 
they are specially formed with the suifix -en, 'to make or 
cause,' are not infrequently heard tn the sense of 'become 
strong," etc. Similar instances are innumerahle.' Such 
colloquialisms as ' He taken a good photograph ' for ' He 
always succeeds in getting a good photograph of himself,' 
and the butcher's encouraging 'This beef will eat well' 
may sound grotesque. In fact, however, they illustrate, 
as such things usually do, a governing principle of our 
language. 

English shows similar freedom in making intransitive 

verbs transitive by giving them a causative force. 'To 

Jl// a kite' is 'to cause it to fly.' So one may grow 

wheat, run an engine, gallop a horse, _^«rtf a corporation, 

or stand a man on his head. Like other languages, 

English once had its machinery for making verbs of 

causation. Thus, tofell is the causative otfnll, to drench 

of drink, to singe (older «engen') of sing, to ifuench of 

V'A.S. cwincan f disappear'), to blench^ of blink. But this 

H.)Qachinery ceased to operate long ago, though some of its 

^^products are still in stock. Transference has proved a 

^■^mpler means of accomplishing the end desired. 

^P In view of all these facts it is not surprising that the 

distinction between sit and set, lie and lag, has broken 

down in vulgar English, and has not always maintained 

itself in literature. In the first half of the last century 

fa^ was pretty common for lie, even in respectable authors. 

"Tie sun still sets, and it is excessively difiicult (hardlrf ^ 

' Compare the tranHilive and the inlranaitivp use of tjrist, draic, drag, 

a'j, putrefy, KHlimit, oppose. pTPtr.nd, innrp. 
* Blench has lost Its causative seiiae. 
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tleBiruble) fi>r a poultry fanner to speiik of ' 
hen.' 



Id conclusioti, a few miscellaneous examples of trans- 
ference are given to illustrate the variely of its operations. 
An omen ' is a sign that foreshadows calamity, but in 
Elizabethan English it is sometimes transferred to the 
calamity that is fore8ha<lowed by the sign, — as in Shak- 
spere's 'prologue to the omen coming on.' This is a close 
parallel to diiaster. which has passed from 'ill-boding 
appearance of the stars' to 'ruin and misfortune.' To 
challenge is literally to ' bring a charge against' a person, 
being derived (through the French) from L, calumniari, 
' to calumniate ' ; hence, by an easy shift, it gets the 
sense of 'laying claim to' a thir^ or a privilege, — as in 
'challenge attention,' Polite is 'polished' (L. politui. 
p.p. of polio, 'to polish') ; its application to peraona, at 
first metaphorical, has ceased to be ligurative so far as 
Engliah is concerned, and the word is freely transferred 
to manners or bearing ; compivre courteous and courtly.' 
\Cfante \a 'sport' of any kind ; with reference to hunting, 
/ It means the material result of the sport, — the 'quarry.' 
Venison is L. venatio, 'hunting,' and has developed its 
meaning iu a precisely similar fashion. A 'huUow sound' 
is one that sounds a» if it were reechoed from a pit or hol- 
low ; so 'a hollow roaring,' 'a hollow groan.' There is 
transference of the epithet in 'a terrible night,' where the 
terror has nothing U^ do with the night except for the 
relation of time, and in 'an anxious week,' since only a 
person can be anxious. 



1 Of course there are go 
more or leas specialised in its diiuiatrc 

" Court is an old borrowing fram Ni 
eohoTtia, •edbarV 



tw well as bod, but tbe word has been 



I FrcQub. It is L. e.ohun. 
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One can hlofo a blast on a bora in actual pneumatical 
fact. To blow the horn requires an iuiagiuativB traiiHfer- 
ence, whicb, however, was made so long ago that we for- 
get that it is imaginative. Mure recently, afamous lyric 
poet could, without fear of criticism (indeed, with luueli 
force and elegance), exhort a bugle to blow itself. Here, 
as always, the individual poet is merely following out, 
with the certainty of genius, the path in which the 
language guides bim. 

No poet proceeds more daringly than Milton in this 
path : ' Let the bass of Heaven's deep organ blow,' 
'happier union,' 'dobirous mansions,' 'Bpeckled vanity,' 
' like glories wearing,' ' the scaly horror of his folded 
tail,' are well-known examples from his Hymn on the 
Nativity. IJut they are, in fact, no holder than many a 
phrase whicb we habitually employ without a thought of 
its logical history. 

Thus English is full of happy misapplications of words. 
They should serve as warnings to the puristic pedant, and 
may, perhaps, encourage aspiring neologiats. One caution, 
however, must in conscience he added. The only safe 
course is to be sure that the misapplication is so happy 
that the rest of the world will adopt it. Then, despite 
tiie purists, you have enriched the English langiinge. 
Otherwise, — well, you have not I 
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Descent is easy, and words, like people, show a pro- 
penaitj' to fall ivway from their better aetvea. The de- 
generation is sometimes due to special causes. Usually. 
however, the word takes its lirst step iu the downward 
path when it is used in slight, perhaps in jocose, dispar- 
agement. As time goes on, it gets into worse and worse 
odor, until at last it may become a term of extreme con- 
tempt or reprobation, 

A good example is our word villain (from the French 
uiVam). Villain originally signified ' a farm-laborer.' It is 
derived from the Latin villa, ' farmhouse,' through vilta- 
nus, 'a slave attached to one's conn try -place.' In English 
it was at first merely a descriptive term for a particular 
station in lite, replacing the native word churl (A.S. ceorl), 
which had the same sense. Soon, however, it became a 
term of contempt for one who did not belong to the 
gentry. Gradually there was built up a set of ideas asso- 
ciating with villain and villany all the qualities opposed to 
the comprehensive word courtesy,' which signified in the 
Middle Ages 'the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see.' Thus villain was applied to a *low fellow 
in general, and villany was used for low conduct, or low 

' Tlie injustice which Tennyson baA done Vo tbe cbaracter of Ihe matcli- 
U'SB Gavraiu, * witli his olde curt«layp,' comea in part fTom too limited 
and modem an nnderttanding n[ thiK line old word. 
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language, or low - tlioughts. I-' rum this to the present j 
meaning is a short step; the implied moral reproba- 
tion has simply been int«nsitied. In this process villain 
and villany have quite lost their association with any par- 
ticular rank in life. A king, as well us a peasant, may be 
described us a villain, if he is morally wicked.' Several 
other words which properly mean ' farm-hand,' or the like, 
have become more or less debased. Thus churl no longer 
means 'serf,' or 'bumpkin,' but is applied to any one wlio 
is rude in his manners or a curmudgeon iu disposition. 
But the word is little used; boor, liteially 'farmer," has 
taken its place.' In this country, /arm^r itself is some- 
times jocosely applied to a 'greenhorn,' or to a person who 
has made himself ridiculous, particularly by awkwardness 
or stupidity. If our language were not so fixed by the 
conservative forces of literature and education, it is not 
impossible that farmer would go the way of its predeces- 
sors. Clown was perhaps contemptuous in lis very origin. 
It seems to 'have meant literally ' a clod.' ■ It appears in 
English in the senses of 'rustic' and 'jester' at about the 
same date (late sixteenth century), but there is evidence 
that the latter is a derived meaning. At all events, the 
comic 'clowns' of the drama frequently represented coun- 
trymen who amused the audience by their mingled sim- 
plicity and mother-wit. 

Knave has had a history similar to that of villain. It 



> When villain was borrowed from the French, it bad both lie first and 
B second meanings here given to it, bo that tbe development indicated 
t take place in English. Both the more primitive and tlie mora 
Iveloped sense were borrowed at the same time. 
" e p. 'Ml. 

* Cf. elod for a grosB or stupid {ellow. A elodpoll or dotpoll is a man 
rtio had a sod or a clod of e&nli for a head (cf. hloekbead ). Cf. Emilia's 
t>H Ignonuit as dirt,' in Othello. Clodhopptr tells its own story. 
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it is one of those curious words which everybody knows 
but nobody uses. Compare the history of wretch, the 
Anglo-Saxon word for 'exile.'' 

Almost any term of reproach or word that suggests 
inferiority may corae to imply raoral badness: aa, — low, 
hate, degraded (literally 'put down a step, or grade'), 
debaned, sunk very low. Rascal means lirst *the rab- 
ble,' and probably comes ultimately from L. rado, rasut, 
* scrape ' : cf. ' the offscourings of society.' So Chaucer 
speaks of Jove, Apollo, Mars, and the other heathen gods, 
as 'rascaille.'^ In huntiug -language a rascal was a lean 
deer, out of condition and not fit for venison. 

The degradation of a descriptive term may tell a sad 
story of human frailty. Tax-gatherers are never wel- 
come guests, but the mere word suggests no moral tur- 
pitude. It was otherwise with the Roman publican*, 
whose business became a synonym for extortion.* The 
English escheators (or cheaters') had a similar, fate. They 
were officers who looked out for lands that might revert 
to the king in default of heirs (Freneh, from ex- and 
cadere, 'fall away'). But their actual or supposed dis- 
honesty gave their name an evil sense. 

Simple, guileless, and innocent are good words, but they 
have not remained so 'in the corrupted currents of this 
world.' Even siV/y * once meant ' blessed " or ' good,' being 

' Wreeea, from tereean, ' to drive out or puiiisli,' wheuce tcrrct and 

' 0, Ft. rimealUe (modem raatille). 

•The modem sense of 'keeper of g, public house' originated in an 
obvious pun, and has never become aerious. 

' A.S. sBIiff, M.E.telji. Another adjecUve, aellic, 'atrange,' is thought 
by some to have become contused with telj), and thus to have helped it 
down, but no such contamination is necessary to account for its fall 
from gTBce. The Greek (fijffifi, 'good-hearted,' came to mean ■ fool- 
iEb,' and our good-nnlnred often has a alighting connotation. 
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iikiD to the Gertnau selig. Unsophiiticated is literally ' 
' unadulterated,' ' nuspoiled,' but is almost always a term 
of contempt. We have here a long history of degrada- 
tion ; for sophist is properly "a wiau teacher," and owes its 
evil sense to the dialogues of Plato, in which the reason- 
ing of these professors was attacked by Socrates. 

Cuniiinff,^ sly, and crafty were also commendatory ad- 
jectives at first. Cunning is 'knowing,' hence 'skilful,' 
as in ^ a cunning workman." Crafty was 'skilful,' especially 
in a handicraft (of. craftsman). Slff (borrowed from the 
Scandinavian) was 'wise' or 'skilful" in any way, but 
with no evil meaning. All suclt words deteriorate eaaily. 
Even knowing has come to liave a suspicious sound. Com- 
pare keen, sharp, smart, (in the American sense), clever, 
cute (for acute'), and ' to live by one's wits.' The line 
between crqft and diplomacy is as hard to draw as that 
between piraey and privateering. Sir Henry Wotton 
wrote, punningly, that an ' ambassador was a man sent to 
lie abroad for his country.' Subtlety is a recognized vii'- 
tue among primitive peoples, and no civilized nation has 
yet climbed high enough to look down on Themistocles, 

To counterfeit had at first no evil suggestion. It meant 
simply to 'imitate' or 'copy,** — hence, a counterfeit was, 
Biunong other things, a 'portrait,' — as in "fair Portia's 
Bteunterfeit' (i.e. portrait), and 'the counterfeit present- 
^»nent of two brothers.' To copy another man's hand and 
^neal, or to imitate the coin of the realm, however, was 

■ ' The innocent sense is preserved in the American nursery : ' a eun- 
niiig child' is commendBtory. 

* Counter ia contra laiAfeit la/af(um. Counter may imply opposition 
or merely compftriaon. Thus eoanterparl, which properly means Ihal 
vhich cumpletes or compiements anytliing by supplying contrasted quaii- 

^^Mt» (m the 'stub' or cuunterfoii, and the check), haa acquired, also, the 

HKnue ul ' exact copy. ' 
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felony, and the word soon acquired the sinUler asaoci- 
fttiotts which always attend it to-day. Com[)are coiner and 
coming for 'counterfeiter' and 'counterfeiting.' 

Sanotimonious once meant 'devout,' 'holy,' or 'sacred.' 
To modern ears it always carries an implication of hypoc- 
risy. Tlic case is perfectly typical. Persevering innu- 
endo will ruin tlie reputation of any word, and religious 
observances ai-e immemorial targets for sneering suspicioii. 
Compare pious, taint, gancltJUil, priettcruft, formt and cere- 
monies, zealot, devotee, Rfliifioui itself once meant 'suiier- 
stitious' (see p. 232). EntKusiaam is a Greek word for 
'inspiration,' or possession by a divine spirit (from iv, 
en, 'in,' and 5eos, thedt, 'god'), — yet in the eighteenth 
century it was the regular EngUsli term for fanaticism. 
Madness and prophetic inspiration, we rtimcmber, are 
identical in tlie opinion of savages, among whom all 
lunatics are sacred, and the ancient religions had not 
outgrown this idea.' Fanatic is a Latin synonym for 
eTithuniastie. It is literally * lteh>Hgiug to tlie fane ' ; then, 
'inspired by the divinity.' The Romans applied it es- 
pecially to the frautic priests of Mars and Cybele, and 
found no difficulty in extending it to madness in general. 
It entered our language in the seventeenth century, and 
is always taken in malam partem. 

Other examples ol words that Iiave deteriorated are 
lust, which originally meant simply 'pleasure,' as it still 
does in German ; Itwd, ' belonging to the laity,' Uien 
'ignorant' (since only the clergy were learned), then, 
'low' in any sense, as in 'lewd fellows of the baser sort,' 

' FafM, the Lntin for 'prophet' (also 'bard,' <poet'), is properly the 
'nwng seer.' Oenius Aiid madiiefla ore lhoii(;hl to be iianr killed. At all 
eveiiM, tbe Aniilri-Saiou \edii, 'inanne.' is cognate wltb xatt* (oL 0«r. 

If'u(A). Cf. valicinaliiiH (borrowed from Lnlin). 
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aiid, finally, 'lascivious'; vile, litemlly 'cheap'; vict, lit- 
erally 'flaw,' 'defect'; illicit, formerly 'unallowed'; rtvel, 
formerly simply 'joy,' 'festivity'; reckless, once simply 
•careless,' now always 'extremely careless," often used us 
a synonym for 'desperate'; erring, formerly 'wandering' 
(cf. knight errant), now always in a moml sense; plausi- 
ble, literally 'praiseworthy' (from L. plaudo, 'to clap the 
hands'), then 'pleasing'; rank, literally 'quick,' 'active.' 

If we go back to the original sense of a horrowed word, 
we frequently find that it was innocent enough hut had 
become unpleasant or evil before the word entered our 
language. In such eases, we have, of course, no right to 
cite the original meaning in interpreting the English use. 
Thus, pirate has always meant 'sea-robber' in English. 
We borrowed it from the Latiti in that sense. Nor had 
pirata any other signification in Latin, which borrowed it 
from the Greek with the same meaning. In Greek, how- 
ever, we can easily see that the word originally meant 
'one who tries' or 'makes an attempt,' and that it acquired 
its special denotation through tlie comparatively harmless 
meaning of 'one who goes on an enterprise,' 'an ad- 
venturer.' This points to an age when piracy was a 
respectable occupation among the sea-going Greeks, as it 
was among the Angles and Saxons before they conquered 
Britain, and among the Norsemen at a still later period. 
The vikinga were pirates when robbery was an honorable 
profession. They got their name from O.N. vlk, 'bay,' 
for piracy loves ' nook-shotten ' coasts, as Pompey found 
when he conquered the Cilician marauders. We of New 
England should not forget the proverb that 'piracy and 
privateering both begin with a p.' The celebrated Captain 
Kidd began as a privateer. 
^M So far we have considered pretty serions cases of 
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dugradalion. The words tliat we have studied, though 
innocent in their origin, have come to express moral 
reprobation, or, at tlie very least, a high degree of con- 
tempt. Often, however, the same tendencies have oper- 
ated to produce less striking changes, affecting rather 
the dignity of the term than its actual sigDiBcation, 
Thus, worthy (from worth} once meant distinctly 'hon- 
orable,' but bos acquired a condescending connotation. 
Worship ( also from worth') meant ' honor,' but has been 
heightened in sense (except in 'your Worship'); worghtp- 
ful, however, has kept its meaning more exactly, but it 
is an ohi-fashioned word, hardly used except with a half- 
humorous suggestion. 

Respectable has fared in the same way. Once a term 
of positive honor, it has imperceptibly slid down to it« 
present apologetic position. It is still dignified, however, 
to be a ' respectable author,' — since that fine old-fashioned 
phrase is seldom used except by those who feel its full 
force, — a writer whose language commands respect, one 
who may be cited as an 'authority.' 

An amusing instance of verbal degradation is afforded 
by a little group of words which should mean ' instantly,' 
but to which the procrastinating habit of mankind has 
attached an implication of delay. Soon is the Anglo- 
Saxon woid for 'immediately.' By and by once meant 
the same thing,* and so did presently and directly. All 
four have fallen off in ppomjititude. ' I will attend to 
your business soon' is cohl comfort to the waiting peti- 
tioner. Presently and directly are better, especially the 

' By and by was nriftinally an adverb of place, meaning ' aide by aide,' , 
TliUH, I'aliimoti and Arcite were found on the battlefield lying ■ by aiid by,' 
severely wounded. From adjacent place il was tmntiferred to lime imme' 
diately future. Compare on the npnt in 'Tull m <in the tpot,' 'In the 
niek of time,' lur le champ, maiit-teiiant. 
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latter, for they are newer words and have not had time to 
break down utterly. But hi/ and by has become the pro- 
verbial motto of the determined procrastiiiator. Even 
immedtatelt/ is backsliding a little. Instantlt/ stands firm, 
but will doubtless go the way of all the rest. 

Sometimes a word shows deterioration in some of its 
insea, but maintains itself in otbei's. This may be seen 
■tn the case of execute, which has long been used for put- 
ting to death by legal process, but which is still perfectly 
familiar in its general meaning of ' carry out,' ' follow out,' 
or 'fulfil.' The peculiar sense of execute appears to come 
from a kind of ellipsis. The judgment of the court is 
i^xeeuted, that is, ' carried out,' when a murderer is hanged. 
Hence, the hanging is called an execution, that is to say, 
a carrying out of the judgment pronounced ; and, by 
transference, the ?nan is said to be executed as well as the 
sentence. This special development has had no effect 
whatever on the other meanings of the word, perhaps 
l>ecause it relates to a class of ideas that are pretty 
thoroughly isolat«d. The executive is still one of the 

.vee coordinate high powers of the government. Ob- 

irve that executor, the appropriate term for 'one who 
executes' in any sense, but particularly applied, in legal 
language, to one who carries out the terms of a will or 
testament, was formerly used for the hangman or heads- 
man i but, for the sake of distinction, a new term for this 
baa grown up, formed by attaching to execution the 

ifRx -er, which designates one's trade or occupation (as 
in grocer, moneyer, etc.). When the electric chair was I 
substituted for the scaflold in New York, the need of a I 
special verb was felt, and the monstrosity electrocute was i 
cobbled together from the first part of electric and the last [ 
part of execute, — the syllable -cute being felt as ia some I 
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sort a fiuEBx iiKliuating ' to pub tu deutli by judicml process.' 
This uDcoutli term wus inucli luugLi^d at fur a time, but, 
allbouyh it canuot be said to have taken Us place for good 
and all in our vocabulary, dactrocute (an well ae electrocu- 
tion') has stood its ground with uiiexjjectod courage. 
Good or bad, electrocute is a highly instructive phenome- 
non in half a dozen ways. Ehciro- is the stem of the 
Greek rjKeKrpQv ('dektron'), 'ambec' and -cute (the suii- 
poeed suilix) is the Latin participle aecutus, 'following' 
(from nequor). Yet the compound signifies 'to put to 
death judicially by means of an electric shock.' Every 
step of this wonderful change is easily followed and may 
he paralleled in other coses. The last syllable we have 
already traced. As to electro-, we liave but to remember 
that the phenomena of electricity {rere iii'st observed in 
amber, and were believed to be peculiar to that substance, 
— so that electric, 'pertaining to amber.' and electricity, 
'amberness,' as it were, were coined to express the new 
' force.' As science advanced, the nred of a shorter form 
was felt for the purposes of composition, and the Greek 
stem electro- was extended to the full sense of the longer 
word, electricity, and utilized in numerous formations, like 
electro-physics, electrolysis, etc. Thus, when ftn amalgam 
of electricity and execution was attempted, electrocution was 
the result.' 

Even slight changes in connotation may render a word 

' We may compare Ihe equHlly barbjirciua, but more natural, eleetrolier 
for an ' electric cliaiide»er.' Here -II«r was taken as a termination, though 
the I is really apftrt of L. candellt, 'caudle,' horn wWwli candelabrum [llie 
original of rlumdetler) m derived, Moloiieer, from mntor and -ne^r (a part 
of enffin-eer), shows a siniiUar confusion as to tlie boundary between won] 
and HUlIix. Tbsse two words an not lihely to get a place in the languai^, 
but they illustrate the confusion of suffixes wliloh is constantly innnifest- 
in;; itself In lcgiUmai« speech and bos produced mauf new eudloga (se« 
p. 187). 
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too prosaic or undignified for poetical use, though its real 
meituing has not changed at all. This is the subtlest 
kind of di;gradation, and i« of peuuliar interest to the 
ytudciit of literature. Agiiin and again hiive passages in 
(lur older ituthors been stigmatized us vulgar or out of 
taste, wlien tlie fault was with the critics, who had not 
the grounds of opinion. And not seldom has intentional 
incongruity for the sake of humor been suspected where, 
in fact, there was actually no incongruity at all, except 
that whieh lapse of time had made. Chaucer says the 
friar was ' a noble pogt unto his order," — we should have 
to say pillar, or, abandoning the vividness of the figure, 
support, Ujr pout has sunk in dignity. The liver is essen- 
tially as p(jetical an organ as the heart, and it was for- 
merly much mentioned in poetry, being regarded as the 
seat of courage and of passion. Physiology has changed 
its opinions, and nobody would venture to mention ' liver, 
lintin, and heart' in a line of verse, as Shakspere did. 
White-livered, for ' cowardly,' preserves a trace of the old 
physiology. Other words which have lost their place 
in the poetical vocabulary are blubber, 'to cry hard,' frg 
(which Spenser applies to the torments of the damned), 
_ irine for ' tears,' erack for ' loud noise ' (iis in ' the crack at 
^■tooni '), spout ('her eyes became two spouts ').' 
Hp Occasionally a word has risen in dignity or agreeable- 
Tiess. The stscent, however, is not in obedience to any 
general tendency, but occurs in response to some peculiar 
raiise. Mar»hal meant ' horse-boy ' ; senesnhal, ' old ser- 
vant'; comlable, 'stall-attendant,' mme» atabuli ; cham- 
berlain, 'the servant in charge of the chambers.' But 
when the king was the master, menial service was digni- 
Hfied, and, as royalty grew more splendid and the life of 
^H > Sliakeperp, Winter's Tate, act ili, Buene 3, 1. ih. 



I 
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pnlaces more ceremonioua, the old plain terms became 
titles of honor. This process was, in some cases, assisted 
by forgetfulness of their original meaniog. Mar»kal and 
geiieachal are Teutonic words adopted into French from 
Old High German. As the Frankinh invaders gradually 
giive up their Germanic tongue, no one remembered that 
-ghal was icalc (modern Ger. Schalk), "servant,' or that 
mar was 'horse' (akin to Eng, mare), or that aene- 
nieant 'old' (cognate with L. »enex). Comtahle has sunk 
again in some of its uses. It was once tlie highest mili- 
tary title under the kings of France. Compare the 
difference in rank between the steward on a steamboat 
and tlie Lord High Steward of England, and observe that 
the royal family of the Stnartt got their name from being 
the hereditary stewards of the Scottish kings. Other 
names of offices or occupations have riseu in rank with 
changing circumstances or under peculiar induences: as, 
— firoker. minister, engineer, avihm»ador. 

A happy figure of speech may dignify a word forever. 
Pioneers (earlier jpiojiers) ' were soldiers who cleared the 
way for an army by felling trees, building roads, and 
doing all manner of hard and disagreeable work. They 
were regarded as the lowest jwrtion of the army: 'the gen- 
eral camp,' says Othello, 'pioners and all.' It occurred 
to somebody, not so very long ago, that the settlers in ii 
new country or on the borders of the wilderness are the 
pioneers of the great march of civilization. For a time 
this pioneer was a metaphor, but it has lost its figurative 
character, is usually conceived as the literal sense of the 
term, and is employed to make new metaphors, as in 
^piuneera nf scientific discovery.' 

More than once a derisive nickname has been accepted 
' Tr. ■pioanifT, from pfiin, the same word as ihepann in chew. 
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hy those to whom it \a applied, and has thus risen to the 
rank of an ordinary descriptive term. Yankee, Hooner, 
and Wk^ are familiar examples. If some investigators 
are to be trusted, many of the early Germanic tribal 
names were of this character. There are abundant e 
pies in religious history: as, Puritan, Quaker, Shaker, etc. 
It is possible enough that when the 'disciples were called ■ 
Christians first in Antioch,' it was by their enemies, or, 
at best, by those who despised them as the dupes of a 
false prophet. 

The adjective nice is a peculiar example of linguistic 
processes. It originally meant 'foolish,' being derived 
(through the Krench) from the Latin neidug. This is 
the regular sense in Chaucer. It was gradually special- 
ized in the sense of 'foolishly particular about trifles,' or, 
as we say, 'more nice than wise.' IJy transference, it 
meant 'trivial' as applied to the objects themselves, — 
'The letter was not nice, but full of charge.' Then the 
idea of (oily was lost, and ' particular about small things,' 
'accurate,' a distinetly commendatory sense, came into 
existence. In this sense nice was naturally applied to per- 
sons, as ' a nice observer,' or (by transference) to actions 
or qualities, as 'nice discrimination,' 'a nice distinction.' 
Thence the passage was easy to the colloquial sense of 
'excellent,' 'good of its kind," etc., in which it is applied 
to everything in the universe. 'A nice apple,' for exam- 
ple, is such an apple as a nice (or discriminating) judge 
of apples would pick out for his own eating. In this use 
nice has never risen to the dignity of being a literary 
word, yet it has made good its position in respectable 
collo<]uial language in America, in spite of the vehement 
opposition of purists. Nor is it merely an Americanism, 
as many have supposed. Indeed, it is far from certain 
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that the use originated on this side of the water. How- 
ever that may be, the passage from ' foolish ' (applied to 
persons) to 'excellent' (applied to either persons ov 
things) aeeniB ineitpUeable until the history of tlie word 
is known, and gives us oue more example of the folly of 
appealing to the Stoic etymon.' 

Nanghty is a curious example of the ups and downs to 
which words are subject, — particularly words of approval 
or reproach. It is from naught, and meant originally 
either 'destitute,' or 'good-for-nothing.' In the latter 
sense it became a general synpnym for 'bad.' King Lear's 
tool says ' This is a nawjhty night to swim in '; the records 
of Plymouth Colony speak of 'small and naughty canoes' 
(1661), In its application to morals, naughty was perhaps 
a euphemism at first, but it soon came to be a term of 
extreme reprobation. ' A naughty world ' and ' naughty 
lady' in Shakspere are exactly equivalent to 'wicked' in 
Moilern English.^ Since his time the word has lost all 
dignity on account of its application to the peccadillos of 
children. When used of older persons, it is purely sport- 
ive, aud has far less force than it possessed at the very 
beginning of its career. 

The whimsicaiity of affection takes delight in trans- 
forming abusive words into caresses. *Lie still, ye (Ai^/",' 
says Lady Percy to lier husband. Desdemona is (Jthello's 
'excellent wrHch' before lago springs his snares. The 
dead Cordelia is 'my \yoor fooV to Kiiig Lear. Rogue, 
ratcal, toad, tyke ('cur"), and even tnake, are pet names 
for little children. All this is akin to the employment of 
grotesque pet names like chuck (in Macbeth), honey, baw- 



" We mny cflnipare tbe I.utin nequam and our gomUfor-nolhiti 
nofiuiiy,' and llie uolloquial ' no »ort (i>r Mud) of a luau,' 
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rock (from beau, 'fine,' or baud, 'bold'), and queer diminu- 
tives. Iiitimiicy or familiarity explains tliese phenomena, 
ami supplies the common term between abusive language 
itiid the dialect of tender fondness. On the one hand we 
have the familiarity of affection ; on the other, the 
familiarity of contempt.' 

K Whenever a word comes to have a disagreeable sense, ' 
some synonym begins to take its place in ordinary lan- 
guage. The synonym may be a new word borrowed for 
the express purpose, but it is more commonly a word 
already eatitbliahed, which may suffer a slight change ot 
meaning, perhaps by being more generalized. Thus, when 
knave l>e.gau to acquire a disagreeable signification, servant, 
from the French, took its place. Servant was already in the 
language, but was a soniewhat more dignified and special 
word than knave. In modern usage, with the spread of 
democratic feeling, there has been, particularly in America, 
a tendency to abandon this word servant in favor of help, 
or domestic, or some other less plain-spoken term.* This 
conducts lis directly to eupkemUm, wliich will be treated 
1 the following chapter. 

1 Compare fellow (p, 2S7), in which the influences here described have 

e thelnselWB felt. 
*Tlie liisWiry of ftp/pin this sense is fully diBCUaaed by Albert. Mattliewa 
h tbe Tratiaaotiuna o[ the Colonial Society of HRsaachiisettii, V, 'iZlt (t. 
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Decency and propriety are powerful forces in changing 
tlie meanings of words, or in driving thera out of use. 
They are also very ancient forces. Indeed, it is hard to 
imagine a state of society so low as to be exempt from 
their operations. Prudery may he ridiculous, hut it is not 
unnatural. It is merely the self-conscious expression of 
tendencies that have affected language from the remotest 
times, and that have their roots in the most primitive 
philosophy of the human race. Tlie propriety of the 
Hottentot may differ from the whitu man's propriety, 
but, such as it is, he feels under bonds to observe it, and 
the blinds are quite as stringent as those which regulate 
our own society. In particular, he is very loath to ' call 



The origins of euphemism, theu, are to be sought not in 
our complex civilization, but in those conceptions of lan- 
guage which are common to men in every stage of culture. 
We instinctively avoid the mention of death, and take 
refuge in such vague or softened phrases as 'he has passed 
away,' 'he is gone,' 'the deceased," 'the departed,' 'the 
late Mr, Smith.' The savage feels still greater reluctance. 
Sometimes he even refuses to utter the name of a per- 
son who is no longer living, or to give it to a child, so that 
the name actually becomes obsolete among the tribe. This 
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agreement between tlie civilizeil man and the savage points I 
to the solution of the whole problem. It is unlucky to 
speak of death or misfortune, for, in all men's minds, there 
13 a mysterious but indissoluble connection between the 
thing and the word. To pronounce the word may bring 
the thing to pass. Here we are on familiar ground. The 
• power of the word,' as we have already seen,' is a concep- 
tion that appeals with equal force to the Stoic philosopher 
(with his etymon) and the medicine-man with his rigmarole 

■ pf senseless charms. 
Thus euphemism becomes immediately intelligible. 
Nothing that the savage does or says is free from cere- 
monial restrictions. The most innocent acts or speeches 
may be fraught with tremendous consequences if they vio- 
late a taboo or run counter to a religious requirement. 
Such and such words are allowahle under one set of cir- 
cumstances, but forbitldeu under an()ther. The habit ot 
linguistic caution is thus formed, and what we call decency 
of language is the last result. 

The Australian aborigines are very near the bottom of 
the social scale. Yet they have many rigid rules of 
tlecency and propriety in speech. They feel no hesitation, 
to be sure, in speaking of all sorts of things which we 
never mention in (xthte society. Yet they have two 
words for almost every such idea, and they shudder at the 
thought of employing the wrong synonym in a mixed 
company. In short, the language of these naked savagea 
is provided with all the apparatus of an elaborated 
euphemism. 

The Greek word eupkemi»m itself has ceremonial con-, 
nections. It comes from d fed), 'well,' and ^/xi ( phemi), 

Lsak,' EiipTinetTe (fuphemtUe'), 'speak fair,' the im- 
' See pp. 228 S. 
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perative of the eorrespomliiig verb, was the solemn ivarning 
to the worshipper not to disturb the safritice by speaking;, 
lest he might utter «ome ili-oniened word. The Romans 
hail a similar fovmulH. —favete lingui*, "favor with your 
tongues.' 'Utter nothing ominous' would have been itself 
an ominous utterance. Even 'keep silence' vras too sug- 
gestive of evil speech. 

The superstitious notion involved in these formulaj 
manifests itself in all languages. Abgit omen, said the 
Romans, when they found it necessary to mention an 
nnlucky or disastrous thing. 'Ood save the mark!'' 
is the nurse's interjection when she describes the wound 
in Tybalt's breast and touches her own body in significant 
gesture. Our ' Don't speak of it 1 ' gives vague expression 
to the same feeling. 

Death and disaster, then, afford a starting-point for our 
study of euphemism. We have already mentioned a num- 
ber of euphemistic synonyms, like depart, dereiiKe, and pang 
away, t'ompare the end, dismltition, erpire, t/o to a better 
world, Intt eieknesa (ov illness), breathe one's last, lifeless, the 
silent majority, ijone hef ore, fall asleep, amimr/ the miasinrj, he 
lost fifty men, he is no more, he cannot recover, he fell in brittle, 
ht was loat at sra.* The l'"rench feu (as in feu roi, ' the late 
king') is for fatutus. fvomfatum (cf. ' to meet one's fatu"). 
There are like synonyms for tiVL- as. 'to make way vrith'* 



' Nobody knows the origin of thin phnwe, hiit ita aee is clear ei 
The nuui; explauatioiu suggested for lU origin ton iiU more or les 

gUFBHeg. 

* The habit of using trivial or slang phrases for death is a c 
expresHion of the wiiiifi feeling, 

■ CoDipnre L. tntlii, as In the punning epigram oa Nero'a mardei 
his aiollier (Suetonius, Nero, .^0) : — 

Quia iiei;nt Aeii^ae magna de itlrpe Neronem f 
Suatulil hie matcein, saatiUit ille pairem. 
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(or 'make away'), 'to put away,' 'to finish,' 'settle,' 'do for,*, 
or 'remove,' 'he imist diiappear' (for 'be 8laiif).aiid so OS. 
The use of a borrowed word may serve the purpose of veiling 
the truth, — as mortal or fatal for ' deadly ' ; pott mortem, 
obituary. The last-nieutioiied wi>rd refers us back to a 
well-knowu Latin euphemism, ohUt, for obiit diem aupremam, 
'he has met his last day,' ('ompare pout obit (for pout 
pbitum), an agreement to pay money after some one's deatli. 
Suicide (from h. sui, 'of one's self.' and -ddium, 'killing,' 
as in homicidinm; caedo, 'slay') is a milder term than 
Hamlet's self-»lau(/httr. Ami /do de se is also felt as less 
plain-spoken, tliougli in fact it embodies the savage leg^^ 
doctrine that a suicide is a ' felon against himself ' (or ' isl 
hia ovm case'). 

Miifarlune, misekanee, aeeident (literally 'happening'; ae- 

I eidere, 'to befall'), casualty (L, ca»u», 'falling,' 'chance'), 
di»a»ter ('bad aspect of the planets'), injury (literally 

I 'injustice,' 'wrong'), ruin (L. ruo, 'to fall'), are all 

I euphemistic in origin, though some of them have ceased 

] to be so felt. Ill, as applied to sickness, means literally 
'uncomfortable' (cf. dineaite), but has come to have a much 

I more serious sense.' Seriout itself is often euphemistic 
when applied to illness. 

So far the superstitious sources of euphemism have re- i 

\ vealed themselves unmistakably. We are justiHed, there- 4 
fore, in as-tuming a similar origin when, as in some of the 
examples that we must now examine, no obvious fear of tU 
luck attends the practice. The habit of employing softened 
veiled expressions, once established, spreads to all the 

f relations of life, and may at any moment be intensified by 



iRestotB used sick for nil kiti'ts of iliBease, ^mvo or Irivinl, and 
|.fll (or llie (liscumEurt or distress ntli;iKliiig tLtui. ■ Siuk aiid 111 
Q phrase. 
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siiecial caiistis, whet lie r of reverence or courtesy or piiasing 
fiiahion. 

Profane language has long been reguiiled as not oiily 
irreverent, but vulgar; yet the propensity to curse and 
swear is deep-seuted. The result in ii singular compromise 
which has produced a large body of euphemistic expressions. 
Some of these are ordinary words substituted for oatlis or 
curses ; but others are grotesque distortions, resembling the 
originals in sound, but having a different meaning or none 
at all. Thus arise dam and dum; aU-fired (for hell fire') ; 
gee-whillikenf, Jerusahm, Jerv»ahm crickets, geetchh, and 
other suggestions of Jeim ; Godfrey, goodneat, goodness gra- 
eious, suggesting God. Thji divine name has been strangely 
treated in such expressions. Qosh, golly, gorry, and so on 
are mere vulgar distortions. Cox my passion, hy Cock, 
Cock's bones, and the like, are attempts to avoid profanity 
by substituting a trivial word. Odd's, as in Odd's bodkins 
(' little body "), Odd's piHk%7ta (' pity "), and Odd^s my life, 
are clipped forms. 'Sdeath, 'slife, zounds ('God's wounds'), 
and 80 on, preserve oidy the final letter of the genitive 
God's. Qad^ScTR from God only jfian affected pro- 
nunciation of t» short o; yet eveo^Hf slight change is 
enough to satisfy most consciences.^^ 

As refinement progresses, great _j«hictance manifesto 
itself to me nti 01^ various parts of the body in plain terms, 
and this avoidance is extended (by association) to differ- 
ent articles of attire. The extreme of vulgar prudery is 
thought to havejfceen reached in limbs for legs, but the 
substitution is n^ different in kind from many others that 
have established themselves in the language. Shift was 
originally a euphemism for smock (cf. Italian mutaitde, 
'drawers'), but it became obsolete because it was in lime 
' Cf. n. 34, note. 
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associated with the body itself, and the French ehemi$e 
replaced it. Drawers., also a euphemism, is avoided for the 
same reason. Even underalotkea is out of favor (though 
underwear is the trade term). Flanmd* or linen have be- 
come the general name for sueli garments, and the French 
/iM(/me (literally 'linen" collectively) has lately been in- 
troduced in a somewhat special sense. Breeches gave 
way to smallclotlwa and knickerbockers. Waist (literally 
' growth," cf. to wax) is a very old euphemism. Corsage 
is later. Neuk and Fr. gorge are extended beyond their 
original sense. Petticoat (literally 'little coat'), in itself 
a snfhciently inofEensive term, has shown a tendency to 
give way to skirt. By the irony of fate, this substitution 
is made in ignorance of the original meaning of skirt, 
swhich is, in fact, merely the Old Norse word for shirt, 
^,knd less ' delicate ' therefore, than petticoat. 

Moral delinquency is the constant object of courteous 
euphemism. Misconduct, misguided, misdemeanor, offence 
(from offendo, 'to run into one'), fault ('lack,' 'failure,' 
£rom /alio, 'deceive'), a slip, a lapse (L. lapsus, -slip'), 
tntgreasiojt, excesses, immorality (mores, ' manners," then 
^character') are examples. In Australia a transported 
convict used to be called an ' old hand ' ; one who had 
served his time and been discharged was an expiree, or 
more politely, an emancipist. ' He is short in his accounts ' 
is often said of an embezzler in tliis country. Any right- 
minded man had rather be called a defaulter than a thief. 
* In trouble ' may be used of a person who is accused of a 
crime. One for whom the police are searching is said to 
be • wanted.' ' Sent up ' means ' put in prison ' ; ' executed' 
is a politer term than 'hanged.' 'You lie' is an insult, 
^Lftnd tliere are various less offensive ways of accusing iv 
^Bian nf falsehood, from suggesting that he is 'somewhat 



^r* chart 
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distorting the facts.' or 'not iiiakiDg an accurate titate- 
meiit,' to the courteous Elizabethan ' I fear you hiive done 
yourself some wrong." So to romance, 'to draw the loni/ 
bow,' ' to give II fiee rein to one's imagination.' Falnehood, 
miereprfaentalion, miantaf^ment, and the colloquial or slangy 
fib, bi;f ilorj/, xvhoppvr, taradiddle, fi»h »tory,^ fairy tale, are 
all common euphemisms. 

Wanton is an interesting word both as to structure and 
meaning. It is a shortened form of wan-towen; wan- being 
a negative prefix meaning mm-, and towen (A.S, logen) 
being the past participle of an old verb (A.S. t«on')> 'to 
draw ' (related with (w^, Ger, tielien, and L. duco). Hence 
wanton meant literally 'not (well} brought up,' 'un- 
trained,' nud was applied (as noun or adjective) to a 
'spoiled child." It is easy to understand the rise of the 
meaning 'playful,' 'sportive' (in an innocent way), as 
in "■ wanton lamlw,' and from this tlie modern evil sense 
develojwd readily. From the 'spoiled child' meaning came 
also the sense of 'perverse,' 'vrithimt motive,' as in 
•■wanton mischief,' ^wanton malice.' The old literal sense 
of 'untrained' led also to the meaning 'rank,' 'luxuriant' 
(of vegetation); and the sense of 'self-iudulgent,' 'luxu- 
rious,' came from the 'sptiiled child,' who ia pampered. 

Sometimes a learned or seientilic term is used as a 
euphemism, ami thus becomes popular. Wo have efflu- 
viwn for stench; perspiration for sweat; intestines for 
inwards or insides; indigestion for surfeit or over-eating; 
intoxieation for drunkenness; dipsomaniac for sot; idiot 
for fool; maniac for foadmaii, and so on. 

Euphemism often consists in substituting for a positive 
word a denial of the opposite idea. Tlius, fur dirty we 

' Frnni llio Ipjidecu'y ta exaggerate Uie woiglil of Uie fisli one bM 
caught. 
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may say untidy or unclean; for lying, untruthful; for J 
drunken, intemperate; for foolish, unufi»e; ior ptrjidiout, 
■unfaithfiU; for deceitful, irtsincere; for abandoned or de- 
praved, toorthlets; for inad, insane (literally not healthy J 
or Kound); for dangerous, unsafe; for anxious, uneasy; J 
for rwrfe or boorish, impolite or uncivil; for blundering, im 
curate, and so on. In moat of tlieae caseB the euphemiatic ' 
word has become quite as severe a reprobation as the more j 
outHpoken term. 

Crazy (literally 'cracked') and insane ('unsound') * 
were at first milder terms for mad, but they now carry i 
tiie full force of tlie idea in question. Disease (projierly 
'discomfort') is no longer felt as a euphemism. Mh (lit- ] 
erally 'cheap,' of 'small value'), vice ('a flaw or fault'), 
base (literally 'low'), caitiff ('a captive," 'a poor fellow'), 
mercenary ('serving for hire'), indiscretion ('lack of judg- 
ment'), transgression (a 'stepping across' the borders), are 1 
shniluF examples of the effect of euphemism in degrading | 
the sense of comparatively innocent words. 

Observe that the degenei-ation of words (Chapter XX) 
is often due to euphemism. The mild or decent word, 1 
when applied to the disagreeable or indecent idea, begins I 
to lie shunned by speakers on account of its dubious I 
meaning, and soon comes actually to express the meimingl 
which it was intended at fii-st merely to suggest, or even I 
to conceal. Thus, for dissolute (itself a euphemism) we I 
have almost every possible word that means 'lively' 
'sportive,' and hence these words acquire a doubtful char- 
acter. Such is wanton, just discussed, which has eorae to ; 
have a distinctly bad sense, and such are gay, lively, 
fast, reckless, a sport. This use may be merely slang ' 
at the outset. This was the case with fast, which has I 
a curious history. Originally, the adjective signified 
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'fixed,' 'firm.' The correapondiiig adverb fn»t^' (later 
fast) becmnie very common in the sense of ' vigorously," 
'extremely,' jiud (vaguely) 'very rauen,' and, when at- 
tached to verbs of motion, soon acquired the special sense 
of ' rapidly ' : 'to run vigorouily ' and ' to run rapidly ' 
mean the same thing. From the adverb the sense iif 
' rapid ' was early attached to the atljective. The fipecia] 
meaning of ' dissipated ' developed first in the expressive 
phrase ' to live fast,' — which got into literature about 
1700, but must have been colloquial or society slang some 
years earlier. Thence came the adjective use in such 
phrases as ' a fant life,' ^fatt living,' and then, by trans- 
ference to persona, '»/««( miin.' Recent slnng (partly 
from euphemism, partly from the tendency of all slang 
to achieve variety by means of synonyms') has substituted 
rapid nnd sieift for/ast, in this sense, but neither of theja 
words has yet secured admission to respectable socielyT 

1 See p. 60. 
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£XAGUBKATlON is often regarded as an abuse of laQ- 
;iiage, and su, indeed, it may become if it is recklessly 
indulged in. But it is ii mitunil and ineradicable tendency 
of human si>ee<;h, and has played its part in tlie develop- 
ment of our vocabulary. The jisycholiigy of exaggeration 
is simple enough. Strong feeling demands strong words. 
If. as often happens, we feel more strongly than the occa- 
sion warrants, we use terms which, though not too strong 
for our feeling, are disproportionate to the facts of the 
case. If others do the like, and employ tlie same words, 
the vocabulary of the language is affected. Our strong 
^Woi'd becomes the sign of a less emphatic idea. It tosea 
^prigor and relaxes its hold on its original meaning. 
u Examples will crowd upon the reader's mind. A single 
one may therefore suffice in this place. Astonish is liter- 
ally 'to ihunderstrike ' (L. ex- and tonare, "to thunder'), 
and was once common in tlie physical sense of 'stun,' as 
when Fluellen 'astonished' Pistol by hitting him on the 
head with a cudgel. It was also used metaphorically for 
the extreme effect of terror or wonder in paralyzing the 
faculties for the moment, — a man who was ' astonished ' 
was in a kind of trance. But the word has gradually lost 
its force, till nowadays it is hardly more than an emphatic 
synonym for ' surprise ' or ' excite wonder." Amaze has 
behaved in a similar way. In its earliest uses it conveyed 
the idea of utter physical stupefaction, or loss of one's 

Sta, It is still somewhat more emphatic tlian astonish, 
30Q 
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but is fur from maiiitiLinitig its pristine vigor, Svrprixc. 
wliicli meant literally Ho seize upon,' 'to citpture' (i:i)m- 
pine the military sense), baa become purely descriptive, 
and is as dispassionate as a quadratic equation. Wlieu 
we wish to exprestt tbe idea in its full force, we resort to 
empbatic adverbs {^utterly amazed,' ^profoundly surprised," 
' unutterably astonislied '), or we employ new terms of simi- 
lar meaning, like thunderstruck, or atupeJUd, or '■pftrifitd 
with wonder,' or the colloquial dumlifi/unded,Jtalilieryasted, 
paralyzed. All of tlieae show a tendency to lose force tm 
time goes on. 

Words and phrases of aflirmation and negation have 
been particularly affected by the tendency to hyperlMile, 
and sometimes in very curious ways. Yea is tlie regular 
old particle fof a simple unemphatic affirmative. It is 
related to the pronominal root seen in our yon (properly 
'that') and tlie German jen-er, and must originally have 
meant 'in that way,' i.e. in the same way in which the 
previous speaker has said the thing happened. Compare 
the biblical ' tliou sayest it ' as a polite expression of 
assent. In Anglo-Saxon, however, yea (A.S. gea) had 
become a mere affirmative particle. Yes is also found in 
Anglo-Saxon in the form gete or gise, which seems to be a 
compound of yea (gea) and so (Btfa). It was a stronger 
aftirinative than yea. being equivalent to our ' just so ! ' or 
' exactly so ! ' or ' yes, indeed.' In time, however, it lost 
its em]i!iasis and is now the regular particle of af&rma- 
tion. We may compare the modern ' quite so,' originally 
emphatic (since quite meant 'entirely')' hut now a mere 
substitute for 'yes.'' Yea has gone out of use, except in 

'This use ot qnile sol liaa growu up in Englaod since the eelUement 
of America and lias never been uiloptpd in IhiB counlry, tiiough it is 
aumetiniee heard In cooscious or uncoDsoiouB iuiiution. 
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ialectic, poetical, or solemn Imiguiige. Its unfamilmrity 

tnd arclmic quatity make it seem more emphatic thaa 

iy«», tliougli, us we have seen, the latter was formerly the 

ItroQger term. All sorts of hyperbolical substitutes for 

Ijfefi have grown up : such as, — hy all means, certainly^ of 

\ur»e, to he sure, siirdy (and in recent slang, sure). Hera 

iourtesy has been active. It is good manners to make one's 

lent as cordial as possible. In time, however, as we have 

I, all such expressions grow weaker till at last they are 

lanlly distinguishable from a simple 'yes.' 

JVb hiis a somewhat similar history. It is an old word 
for never, being the adverb «, ' ever.' with the negative ne 
prefixed. Naif is the related Old Norse net, of similar 
meaning. Originally, then, no and nay were as strong a 
negative as 'never!' is to-duy. Substitutes have grown 
up in plenty, — like wot at all, by no meant, and so on. 
Courtesy, however, whii:h demuudH an emphatic yti, sug- 
gests, on tiie other hand, the propriety of aoftening a 
negative answer. Hence we have hardly, searcely, I think 
not, ftud a score of similar phrases, all of which have come 
p-to have the full negative force. 

The tendency to emphasize the negative may also be 

■ueen in a number of figurative expressions with not. 

fjfot itself is merely a clipped pronunciation of naught, 

'•nothing,' and meant originally 'not a bit," 'not a whit.' 

Qte origin was soon forgotten, and such phrases as not a 

tite and the like came into use. Our older language has 

i multitude of these, some of them very grotesque: as, 

^naf worth an oyster, a hen, a leek. Not a Jot is scriptural : 

'One jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law' 

(Matthew iv. 18). Jot is iota, the Greek letter i (nur i): 

cf. ' not an iota.' Tittle means a ' little bit ' ; its etymology 

■ iB doubtful. If such a phrase becomes idiomatic, the not 
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sometimes disappears, leaving behind it, however, its full 
force attached to a word which has in itself absolutely no 
negative sense. We may compare the contemptuous much 
in Elizabethan English in the Hcnse of '■not much!' as 
when Falstaff speaks of men as their fathers' shadows, 
adding 'but much of the father's substance 1'' This 
process explains the French point, 'point'; rUn, 'thing'; 
and pas, 'step' (L. passus), in their negative use. and 
illustrates in a striking way the truth of the statement 
on which we have already insisted, that language is con- 
ventional, and that words mean what the speaker intends 
and the hearer understands. 

Emphasis is also responsible for the double negative, 
which, however much it may make an affirmative in logic, 
has rarely any such effect in language.' 

The examples whicli we have studied suffice to illustrate 
the effect of hyperbole or exaggeration on legitimate 
speech. The same tendencies come out with even greater 
clearness in the colloquial dialect and in slang, since here, 
as we have already remarked,' the changes are so rapid 
that we can actually see them taking place. For this 
reason, the very absurdities of slang and (since the word 
must have a feminine) polite inelegance, may throw a 
strong light on the processes of legitimate speech, as 
monstrosities guide the naturalist in investigating the 
normal development of species. We may select the 
special category of adjectives and adverbs of degree, 
which will be found particularly instructive. 

Such words are somewhat inexact in themselves, since 
the feelings that prompt them are seldom well delined. 

more likely to be ironj. Ct. ■ JlfurA 

» See p. 60. 
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They are, therefore, peculiarly exposed to the inroads of 
uliing and fantastic uolloquialiam. The general tendency 
to exaggeration is strikingly exemplified. Take, for 
instance, the descriptive terras or ejaculations of pleasure 
evoked by a view or spectacle. Bfiiuiiful and fine are 
natural and simple expressions ; but they soon become 
too weak to satisfy the enthusiastic tourist or spectator, 
and stronger words are substituted, — such as lovely, 
delightful, splendid, glorious, superb, grand, wonderful, 
gorgeous, heavenly, sublime, magnificent, perfect, divine, 
tremendous, entrancing, stupendous, enchanting. Of the 
same sort are the genuine shing words bang-up, rattling 
good, tiptop, first-rate, immense (cf. Ger. kolossat), stun- 
ning, corking. It is to be feared that some of these 

^OccatiiiinHlly force their way into the less vulgar list. 

^^Ckarming has been omitted from the enumeration because, 
though originally referring to superstitious ideas from 
which the minds of men have only lately been liberated, 
yet the decay of the word has been so rapid that it is now, 
in its ordinary use, a pretty tame epithet.* 

In accordance with the general habit of language, all 
the epithets just mentioned are applied not merely to 
beautiful scenes but to other objects of sense, and also to 
things that do not ap[>eal to the senses at all. In fact, 
they are employed with so little discrimination that they 

' Eiiclianting and biKiUhing have relamed more of their force. Take 
wasunce Eytionymoun with 'bewitch,' both in the literal aod the flf^ura- 
tive sense, as in Sbalupere : ' No fairy laket nor witch hath power U> 
chnmi, So ballow'd and ho gracious is the time' (Hamlet) ; 'Daffodils 
that . . - take the winds of March with beauty' (Winter's Tale). 'A 
taking person.' however, or ' a taking manner ' carries but little of this 
olii sense. Fetching has been recently substitaled for taking In poliU 
■Ung, — 'a very /i-tcAfiij/ costume.' Thus language, legitiniaM and 

E'" — ''imate, Insists on novelty. ■ Men loven of propre kinde newefangel- 
,' as Chaucer says. 
I 
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are almost as destitute of thought or deliiiite emotion as 
the contented purr of a cat on the liearth-riig. A few 
similar terms, however, as nice, dear, sweet, powerful, 
thrillint/, are sufficiently discriminated to exclude them 
from the list, but even these are made to cover a consider- 
able range of objects. 

The terras of disapproval in this dialect are also very 
numerous, and fjuite as undiscriminating as those which 
express satisfaction. Thus we have nasty, beattli/, rotten, 
toatlitome, shameful, miserahle, outrai/eoun, atrocious, rfin- 
tressiTig, horrid, horrible, awful, dreadful, frijjhtful, hateful, 
disffustitiff. The fondne^ for coarsish words is note- 
worthy; but since the dialect that we are considering is 
particularly affected by students, society buds, and other 
callow persons, the attractions of the fruit difendu no 
doubt have much to do with the matter. Such words, 
however, frequently find their way into graver dialects 
and one must infer that the bend of the twig occasionally 
reappears in the inclination of pretty well-grown trees. 
At any rate, this vulgar tendency may often be observed 
in adults not otherwise ticketed as vulgar. 

When such adjectives seem too tame (as, from inordi- 
nate repetition, they constimtly do), an adverb of the 
same kind is attached to them, with the like amount 
of discrimination. Thus we get " superlatively fine,' 
-raviahingly beautiful,' 'awfully fine,' or, on the other 
hand, 'awfully horrid,' 'horridly rotten.' 

There is nothing ' m<Klern ' about these tendencies. 
Our ancestors succumbed to the same temptation in their 
■ monstrous fine,' ' vastly pretty,' and the like, which 
apiieal to the modern reader with the factitious charm of 
a bygone age. 

This hyperbole is occasionally seen in other connections, 
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I M 'extravagantly fond,' 'passionately fornl,' and the like. ' 
Sometimes it crosses itself with courteous tendencies, 1 
stealing the livery of the devil to serve heaven in. 
3'hus one may hear, in sober utterance, monstrosities like 
^Thanks! awfully!' and 'Awfully good of you!' In , 
the aame dialect the hyperbolic infinite and infitiitely have 
been repluced by 'no end,' thus giving the somewhat 
ludicrous 'Thanks ! no end! ' and other exaggerated ex- 
pressions which embody this jocular substitutionary form. 
One method of superlative-making is peculiarly siiblle. 
ut ia a general tendency of language to employ absolute 
IVords (like perfect or true) as if they were relative, aa 
(rhen we 'compare' alMolute adjectives i — 'more per- 
^ct,' *raost perfect,' 'very true,' 'more true." Per con- 
Vfra, an adjective that is ordinarily relative (like horrid 
leoue) is unconsciously assumed tn have an absolute 
inse, and thus to lie capable of expressing a cnnsum- 
legree of the quality in question. Hence arise 
tach phrases as •■perfi-cti)/ horrid,' 'absolutely nauseous,* 
^disgusting in the extreme,' 'extremely objectionable.' 
Ihe emphatic use of gJiperlativelt/, extremely, utterly, origi- 
lated in this manner; but these, like many overdrawn 
words, have lost their force, and become mere synonyms 
for very. An extreme case is that of nrnply, in 'simply 
loathsome,' 'simply ridiculous.' 

\Va may compare such expressions as 'fine and wet,' 
'good and ready," 'nice and warm,' where the first adjec- 
tive does not logically belong to the subject, but defines 
the degree of perfection in which the quality expressed by 
the second adjective exists. Thus, 'fine and wet' is 'finely 
wet,' 'nice and warm' is 'nicely warm,' 'good and ready' 
is 'well ready.' So, in '■finely cheated," the adverb refers 
to the degree of perfection with which the cheating is done ; 
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but in '■haiily cheated' the case ia different. The distinc- 
tion raay be clearly seen in Latin. Take, for example, 
any adverb with a 'bad' signification, like male or mi%ere. 
If it is used with an adjective or participle of a similarly 
■bad' meaning, it enhances the degree of the second 
member: as, — male mulcittus. 'badly punished"; viUi-re 
deceptun, "miserably deceived.' But if it is used with 
an adjective expressing a 'good' quality, it contradicts or 
neutralizes the second member, and hence is equivalent 
to a negative: as, — male sanun, 'uMsound.' Contrast, in 
English, badlff beaten (which is practically equivalent to 
well beaten") with baiilt/ fed (which is the opposite of wkU 
fed-). 

One hyperbolical phrase of degree, ever 90. now firmly 
rooted in our language, has a curious elliptical form and 
an equally curious history. In the Prayer-book version 
of the Psalms occurs the passage, ' Which refuseth to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never to wisely.' Mod- 
ern English would lead us to expect 'ever so wisely,' 
though the negative form is still occasionally used. In 
fact, both are equally logical. 'Charm he' is of coui-se 
the old subjunctive, equivalent to 'let him charm,' which 
might be followed by ^ever so wisely,' i.e. 'however wiselj- 
he may charm,' or by 'never so wisely,' i.e. 'as wisely as 
no one ever charmed before.' The latter is easily abbrevi- 
ated to never so. which sometimes crops up as aa isolated 
phrase; the former is abbreviated to ever so, and in this 
form becomes an idiomatic intensive, as in, 'I likefl it 
ever so much,' 'He can run ever so fast.' Considered by 
itself, the abstracted fragment seems ludicrous and irra- 
tional; but it is, ia fact, equivalent to 'however much (or 
/asf) you can imagine' or 'as much (or fiut') as possible." 
— a perfectly logical form of expression. 
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The examples which we huve (Imwn from 'words ofl 
^clegree' show conclusively how impossible it is to separate ] 
l.the operations of slang from those thiit go on in legitimate 1 
Mech. Exivggeratiou permeates this category of words, 1 
Jid has been active alike in the slow processes of gradual f 
innditication by which our vocabulary is affected in the I 
klapse of centuries, and in the ' lightning changes ' to which j 
Lthe dialect of the streets and the jargon of society are -I 
l.subject. We may now turn to certain special fields in I 
vwhich the tendency to hyperbole has manifested itself in J 
> peculiarly interesting fashion. We sliall find, as we 1 
whave eo often found before, that the study of words is I 
Jin reality the study of civilization. The investigator of I 
'language has his finger on the pulse of human society. 
There is one tendency of speech which, though founded 
on a firm basis of psychology, is constantly spoken of by 
those who know nothing of the ways of linguistics, 
' new ' and vulgar in the extreme. This is the inclination . 
to use words more grandiloquent or more honorable than ] 
the occasion calls for or admits. Such a tendency I 
^characterized the languages of all cultivated nations, and I 
PiReems to he inherent in the human mind. Vanity and [ 
[^ social ambition, on the one hand, combine with courtesy I 
and servility on the other, to support and enforce this J 
natural bent, and the disposition to 'magnify one's office' | 
contributes its share in producing the final result. Con- I 
trast the ' Men of Athens ' of St. Paul (Acts xvii. 22) with J 
the * Ladies and Gentlemen ' of a modern orator. Think, | 
too, liow many ages of active and passive snobbery are 1 
involved in giving the title of prinaeps, the official designa- 
tion of the Roman emperor, the master of the world, to a | 
I petty fortune-hunting prineelet, without power, money, 
brains, or morals, the laughing-stock of his own order i 
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and tlie dupe of those who pay court to his station. One 
might iis well call an acolyte an areliangel ! But the 
tendency is slow in operation, though persistent and un- 
ceasing, and we may well he surprised at its effect in a long 
lapse ot time. We recognize its operations in such queer 
phrases as mhalady and 'profeesor of hootblacking,' but 
we fail to see its potency in patriarch and patron. 

Abundant examples of this tendency are found in the 
names of places where people live. If a new quarter or 
village is to be laid out, every motive of magniloquence 
comes into play. In America, the attraction and dignity 
of urban life seem greater than those of the country, and 
therefore our new "residential district' will lie 'in the 
vicinity ' of a city, but never ' on the outskirts,' It will be 
furnished with some name that has 'smart' associations, 
— like, ' Hyde Park' or the 'Charles River Embankment.' 
Perhaps a 'boulevard' will be laid nut. without considera- 
tion of the original meaning of that term or its later 
derived sense. ' Avenues' will be numerous, and in this 
country 'streets.' But in England 'street' smacks of 
commerce, which, as Cicero says of Rome, is in disrepute 
except on a large scale, anil 'road' will be preferred as 
more suggestive of the country- loving gentry. Thus, nt 
Oxford. ' Banbury Road ' is really the old road to Banbury 
Cross of famous memory, but ' Bardwell Road ' is a brand- 
new side street, leading nowhere in particular, certainly 
not to Bardwell, which is miles away in Suffolk. 

This matter of road and street is a great curiosity. ]n 
America, where trade is still highly respectable, the ten- 
dency to magniloquence has changed many genuine ' roads ' 
to 'streets,' for the sake of the urban suggestion. But 
lately, in blind imitation of the English fashion, little 
' roads ' have begun to l>e laid out over newly improved 
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ind, in defiance of every topograpliical principle. 
iKquares/ 'places,' and 'circles' are sure to aliound; 
lanes ' and ' alleys ' disappear from the map, A 
park ' will certainly be found, if there is a foot of ground 
'dedicated to the uses of the public. When a man puts 
up a house, we hear that the ' residence ' of the Honorable 
Mr. Jonits is 'in process of erection.' 'Villa' has hardly 
domestieated itself in America, but ia extremely common 
England mid on the continent. If houses must be 
losely built, 'block' is avoided in favor of 'terrace.' 
All this ia obviously magniloquence ; but ' cottage-' is 
a different matter. The liistory of cottage in America ia 
uot n little curious. In the strict sense of 'a laborer's 
dwelling,' the word has never been adopted into popular 
merican use. In fact, we have never really had tiie 
ing in America. The conditions of our rustic life have, 
colonial times to the present day, differed essentially 
roni those in ICngland, and few contrasts are greater than 
lat between a rural village here aud in the mother- 
mntry. Cottage,, then, has always had literary and seii- 
imental connotations with us, — like rill and rivulet and 
woodland glade.' Of late years, however, the bahit of 
spending a part of the summer in the country or at the 
sea has become almost universal. Small houses for the 
accommodation of 'summer people' called for a special 
name, and cottage seemed to meet the demand. It had 
precisely the rural and sentimental associations required, 
aud it served to distinguish these temporary shelters from 
the larger and more substantial ' houses ' in the neighbor- 
hood. Hence, cottage came to mean a 'summer residence,' 
however splendid, like the cottages at Newport, which 
are really villas on a very grand scale. Cottager, which 
England signifies a person of humble condition. 
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thuH become in America a term of social distinction in 
contrtwt to those who take up their BUnimer quarters at 
biiai'tling-houses or hotels. A somewhat similar develop- 
ment of meaning has taken place in England since the 
middle of the eighteenth century, so that cottage is freely 
applied to a 'small residence' or -detached subui-han 
villa.' It is not likely, however, that this has had muth 
effect on the American sense, which has a history easily 
traceable on this side of the water. Every one will 
remember that Coleridge's devil grinned at the 'cottage of 
gentility ' with the double coach-house which lie saw in his 
walk. 

For Ilia liarliiig eiii 
Is pride that ajiea huraility. 

There is none of this false humility, at all events, in the 
American word, which has got its meaning by legitimate 
inheritance. Its rise in dignity is not deliberate or self- 
conscious, but due to changed circumstances, like the rise 
of marshal and tenesehal.^ 

The derivation and original sense of some of the words 
which we have just examined will show how far they have 
wandered in obedience to the magniloquent tendency. 

Boulevard is a French corruption of the (Jerman Boll- 
werk, 'bulwark.' It means, therefore, a street laid out on 
the site of an ancient fortification. As this is never done 
until a city has far outgrown its walls, a boulevard is gen- 
erally in a thickly settled quarter and has no suburban 
associations. On the contrary, an avenue (from Kr. 
avenir, 'arrive') is properly an *appro.icli' to a city or to 
conspicuous part of it. A road is properly a way by 
wliich one rides or travels, a 'highway,' and is naturally 



' See p. a05. 
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□tuned from the place to whicli it leads (aa 'the London i 
Road') or its direction ('the Nortliern Road'). 

Street is a very old word for a ' paved way,' ^ L. strata 
(via). It was tirst applied to the great military roada of 
the Romans. It is now, however, associated with townS) < 
since cross-country roada are seldom paved. 

Wat/ is the most general term for any kind of road or I 
street or passage. It is connected with the Latin via, and 
means literally, ' that over which one moves.' 

A lane is a narrow country way, not a highroad. The J 
term is crowded with pootical associations, which are lost ^ 
in the dismal reality of city surroundings. A narrow way ' 
is seldom pleasant in a city. Hence the term is not in . 
favor in urhan nomenclature. 

An alleif (Fr. all^e) has long been a rather disparaging 
name for a means of transit. Surviving or revived asso- 
ciations, however, may preserve its respectability. 

J'iUa is the Latin name for a 'farmhouse' with its 
accompaniments, and from the nature of Roman land- 
holding might be used of a very splendid estate. Many of 
the houses in our suburbs would be properly ' villas.* As , 
we have said, the word has never made itself at home in 
America. When this country was settled it was not used 
in English except in speaking of the villas of the Italian 
nobility, — that is, it was still a foreign word confined to 
its proper application. Thus Evelyn in his Diary (Nov. 
12, 1644) speaks of walking ■ to Villa Borghesi,' which lie 
describes as ' a house and ample garden ' appearing ' at a 
distance like a little town,' and again (Nov. 10) : ' Wa 
went to see Prince Ludovisio's villa. . . . The house is very 
magnificent, and tlie extent of the ground is exceeding 
B^rge considering that it is in a city." The extensive 
^B)f villa in Eiiglitml, and its magniloquent application to 
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cheap suburban liouses, have had no effect ou American 
English. We did not inherit tliis application and have not 
imported it. 

From the magniloquence of vulgar display we may pass 
to a subtle inBueuce of the same general kind, though 
difftirent in its motives, — the exaggeration that comes 
from courtesy. The extension of tadt/ and gendnman to 
all human beings is often unthinkingly ascribed to push- 
ing self-asyertioa. In fact, however, it comes rather frtim 
politeness than from bumptious democracy. A woman iu 
humble circumstances compliments her neighbor by call- 
ing her a ' lady ' ; the attention is reciprocated, and, the 
usage once established, the kindly feeling of social superi- 
ors prompts them to employ the same term in their 
intercourse with those below them. It is the courtesy of 
democracy, not its assert iveness, that brings about the 
results which amuse us in galexlady or watkfHady or the 
gentleman who sweeps the crossing, 

We can study these tendencies in our ordinary terms 
of courteous address. These depend first on the insUtu- 
tion of slavery,' secoml, on respect for age, and third, on 
apprenticeship and education. From the first relation 
come all the words that represent dominut and domina^ 
such as don, dame, etc. ; from the second, all that repre- 
sent Benior, such as signor, meur, and sir: from the third. 
all that represent magigter, such as Mieter and Miea. The 
word lady is of the same kind, but is of native origin, and 
has had an independent development, as we shall sec 
hereafter. 

The progress of the magniloquent tendency in two 

' Wliit«, of CDUtBe, because generftUy the socUl eHects whicb we are 
conslilcrin^ cnn only be produced where there Ib no permanent pliyHical 
distinction between m&ster nitd Blave. 
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^pttouaaiid years is well illustrated by a -Frencli speaker's j 
Bntddress to his ituiliunce, 'Messieurs et Dames,' literally i 
'My Elders, ami Mistresses,' wliicli has become a mere 
courteous eqiiivaleut for ' Meu aud Women." It is unneces- 
sary to follow all the steps which this example implies. 
We must rest content with mentioning enough of them to 
establish the general tendency and to indicate the resulfe j 
as we see it to-day. 

In the society of the Roman Republic, a man who owned 
slaves was addressed by them as domiim». This term 
implied rather 'ownership' than niiistership. For the 
latter idea there wag an old word (Jt)erut, which waa-^ 
gradually displaced by dominus, no doubt for the reasons 
that we are now considering. The wife of the dominut 

^ called domina, — a mere courtesy title (like Frau Pro- 
orin in German), since no woman could be properly 
ina unless she held slaves in her own right. At all 
events, it had become customary for n household to address ] 
its female head as domina, — a title which marks the social 
superiority of the Roman lady over her Greek sister. Of ' 
course a slave could never be addressed as dominut by 
anybody except a slave of his own ; but many slaves were 
manumitted and grew rich, and when this was the case, a J 
fieedraan might be dominus to a large circle of depen- 
dents. When the establishment of the Empire made all 
Romans virtual slaves of the court, the terms dominut 
and domina were regularly used by the whole population 
as titles of the highest respect, and became more and more 
common, until finally we get the Spanish don and dotia, 
the Italian donna, the French dame and madame. and (from ' 
the French) the English dame (once common as a title, as'J 

I in 'Dame Quickly.' -Dame Trot") and madam. It will ' 
be observed that the application of the feminine forms is , 
L 
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more general than that of the corresponding masculines, 
as might be expected from the greater courtesy that is 
habitiialiy shown to women. All women are damei in 
France and donne in Italy, while the masculine is atill 
slightly restricted. This is precisely what is now happen- 
ing with the English lady, but no one ascribes the change 
to democratic self-assertion among the Italian peasantry. 

Miighter is in classical Latin more nearly equivalent to 
' boss ' than to any other word, and has to do with joint- 
stock companies, or other associations for trade, commerce, 
and the arts. Probably its first ennobhng use comes from 
ludi magiiter, ' schoolmaster,' wiiich appears in early clas- 
sical times, and still survives in its English form; but we 
have maiter workman and past magter as well, which sug- 
gest the sense which was mentioned at the outset. The 
Anglo-Saxons borrowed maginter without real change (as 
mcei/ister'), but this was afterward replaced by the French 
form maiitre four maxter, modern Fr. maitre), which l)c- 
came to all intents and purposes a native word, and was 
therefore employed to translate domiiie. Hence we have 
Matter as a term of respectful address, later corrupted to 
Mister, always written Mr. except in imitation of vulgar 
English. The fully pronounced master, however, is still 
kept as a title for boys, as well as in the various uses of 
the word as an ordinary noun. This splitting of one word 
into two is a familiar phenomenon.' 

The feminine viayitlra was early used in the school 
sense. Low Latin developed a new form magtatritsa. 
whence O. Fr, maistresse (modern maitresxe) and our 
mintresi. The latter was later corrupted to Mrt. (pro- 
nounced miMi's, but never written at length), which was 
long used a.s the title of both married and unmarried 
' See pp. 366-7. 
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women. Finally, however, tlie abbreviated Mist was 
npplied to tlie latter. Both Mr. and Mi-b. have ceased to 
be apecific titles of honor. They are applied to all men 
and women of whatever rank. But they are still titles 
merely. They have never become ordinary ayiionyma for 
' men ' and * women.' The reason is, in part, that we have 
other courteoiia designations for this purpose, namely, 
gentlemen and laiUee, which we shall examine in a moment. 
lu the development of titles of courtesy from the senti- 
ment of respect for age, magniloquence is not so obvious, 
but it appears on a moment's consideration. Senior, 'elder' 
(the comparative of senex), dews not regularly appear as a 
form of address in classic Latin, but we find it *iow and 
then as a respectful designation for an individual (as in 
Virgil's senior AcfHtex'), and the use of similar words in 
other languages is common enough. The Greek irpea^vii 
( preMbii), ' old.' and its derivatives are familiar examples. 
St. Isidore informs us tlmt '■presbyter in Greek and senior 
in Latin indicate not mere age or the decrepitude of years, 
but are used for honor and dignity.' At all events, senior 
had established itself in the sense of 'lord' or 'master' 
as early as the sixth century, and it has given us the 
Italian signore, sij/nora, and eignorina. the Spanish seflor., 
the Portuguese senhor, the French tieiir, sire, and seigneur, 
and the English sir and sire (both liorrowed from the 
French). It is certain, then, that this word had become 
a title of distinction (opposed to vassal'), and that courtesy 
extended it beyond its proper boundaries, with the resul; 
. that we have already observed in dominus and magister. 
^e may compare the slang use of old man for ' boss ' ur 
fcemployer.' 

Lord and lady have developed their meanings some- 
4iat differently. Lord was originally ' bread -conserver' 
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or 'guurdiaji of bread' (from kldf, 'bread,' and uicard, 
'guardian'), and ladtf is thougiit to mean 'bread-kneHder' 
(though the last part of the word is doubtful). From 
their ttymology, then, lord and tadi/ seem to have signi- 
fied 'husband' and 'wife." or, perhaps, to have been dis- 
tiuguishiDg terms for a husband and wife of some rank. 
At all events, lord occurs early as a translation of Dominut 
and the (ireek Kiipto* (^K&rios), as applied to the Supreme 
Being, and lady is also found in respectful address and 
appellation : observe especially ' Our Lady ' for the Vir- 
gin. Hut, unlike the other terras which we have exam- 
ined, lord has never been generalized.' It remains a kind 
of title -to the present day. With lady, however, the 
case is different. This has resolutely gone through the 
generalizing or vulgarizing process, in spite of every 
attempt to confine its application,* The effect of this on 
the word woman is well known. Of late, however, a reac- 
tion has set in, antl woman seems likely to be restored lo 
its full rights as a self -res[iec ting word. Meantime per- 
son has suffered an amusing deterioration. It has been 
'uore or less employed as a substitute for woman by those 
who did not wish to countenance the vulgar abuse of lady 
and yet shrank from giving offence. The result has been 
to give a comically slighting connotation to one of the 
most innocent words imaginable.^ 

The adjective gentle (whence gentleman) is from the 

' The French miUnil for 'gentleman' and the modem Greek Wrrfoi 
(fur KOpfHi), ' Mr.,' lUuBtrate what uilgia well have taken place in English. 

* Tbe subetitutiou of Fthu for Weib in German afEonla a precise pual- 
lel. ' Washerlady ' for ' waakerwoman ' is not difffreiit froai Wasnhtraa 
(or Wa»ehv>e(b, except that in German the change has been accepted lu 
legitimate npeech. Frau in a highly honorable word in \i» origin, being 
cognate witli A.S. /leu, 'lord,' 'prince,' aijd liie (lid Norsu Freyr aud 
Fri'yjii, the names u( a gtid and a goddess reBpectJvely. 

• For the etymology of person see p. 'MS. 
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«tin ^ejw, and means properly ' belonging to one of the 1 
J^r^eat families or genten of Rome.' It implied, therefore, 
its first use in English, high station and what we may 
»11 ' gentle breeding,' and came, iu England, to be applied { 
E(o a definite rank in society, corresponding to that of the 
■*lower" or untitled nobility of the Continent (^yegentltt 
I all'). The adjective 5e«(ie, however, had acquired a seo- 
I ondary meaning in French before it was taken into our 
I language. It had been applied, by association of ideas, 
to the characteristics supposed to accompany high birth 
b (exactly as in the case of noble, gftierous, courteous, and 
ihe like), and this sense, still further limited, has pre- 
Evailed iu English. Gentleman, however, has not gone 
r-quite 80 far. In England it has retained its literal mean- 
ing of 'a man of good family.' Stilt, even there, the 
extension of the word has been so great that the phrase 
■gentleman by birth' has often to be employed to prevent 
[ambiguity. Indeed, the moral or ethical sense of gentle- 
\an was insisted on long ago by Chaucer, who defined 
Klhe true gentleman as one who always tries to ' do the 
^gentil dedes that he can.'' Pope's famous line 'Worth 
Bniakes the man and want of it the fellow,' points the same 
nistinction between /c/fow and man which many now moke 
letween man and gentlevuin, and Pope's verse correctly 
represents the usage in this country fifty years ago. 
Courtesy, however, has affected gentleman exactly as it 
F has affected ladt/ and many other terms of respect. It haa 
1 become, iu vulgar use, a mere synonym for man, without 
regard to birth or breeding, A young woman once spoke 

> The definition did doC ori^nate with Cbaui^er. D[scumion of tlie true 
nature al geiitility and courteHy, as opposed to the accident of birlh, con- 
alderably antedates his time. There is n fine pB4«snge of the kind in th« 

t Roman de la Rose, which inspired Ihe well-kniiwii lioinlly of the lady in 
the Tale of tlie yVita of Bnth. 
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of a room in an art museum as ' the mom where all those 
gentlemen are," referruig to the casts of antique statuary. 
The incident is significant enuugli. It illustrates the ten- 
dency to call all men (even in plaster) 'gentlemen." But 
it does more. It shows bow free such language is fiuni 
self-assertion. The same lesson may be learned from the 
respectful formula 'Gentlemen,' which is freely employed 
in addressing one's audience, even by speakers who would 
never be guilty of the vulgarism of making gentleman a 
mere synonym for 'male human being." Courtesy, not 
democratic push, is the explanation of tlie kind of mag- 
niloquence which we liave been studying. There is 
nothing 'new" or essentially vulgar in the process a-s 
demonstrated by the facts that we have presented. The 
history of the commonest forms of address in our family 
of languages is precisely parallel to the latest and most 
amusing extensions of iadif and gentleman. 

Thus we have examined the tendency to exaggeration 
in several of its most striking manifestations. We have 
seen its effect in weakening strong words like aBtoniah and 
amaze; and wo have followed its operations in words of 
degree, in self-assertive magniloquence, and in terras of 
courteous address. It has certainly made good its claim 
to be regarded as a considerable motive power in the 
development of our vocabulary. 

Hyperbole is a favorite object for the animadversions of 
critical rhetoricians. It is undoubtedly necessary to con- 
tn)l this tendency in 'forming a style." But the same is 
true of metaphor, or simile, or antithesis, or alliteration — 
indeed, of every linguistic tendency that can be men- 
tioned. Ne quid nimib is the most elementary of stylistic 
rules. To point the moral, however, by calling attention 
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to the weak.^ning effect which continuous hyperbole has 
had on this or that Englisli word in the course of centu- 
ries, is ill-considered. For this effect is no more deplora- 
ble than any other linguistic change. Language can 
never stand still so long as it is alive, and hyperbole is 
merely one of the many causes which operate to alter it 
from age to age. Any loss is at once made good by the 
employment of less used synonyms, by fresh figures of 
speech, or by the coinage or borrowing of new words. 
Extravagant hyperbole is ridiculous because it is extrava- 
gant, not because it is hyperbole. 




Systematic etymology is a bigh mystery, requiring of 
its iuitiiites long and painful preparation, and cultivated 
l»y its adepts at the price of eternal vigilance. But 
scholars are not the only etymologists. Curiosity about 
the niake-itp of words and about their sources is univer- 
sal. We are continually prijiosing to ourselves problems 
in derivations, aud solving them to our own satisfaction 
without regard to the dictionaries. Many words, to Iw 
sure, are passively accepted without inquiry. It seldom 
occurs to us to ask why a stoue is called a stone, or why 
bread goes by the mime of bread, — and so of most of the 
very familiar words in our vocabuhiry. In such cases we 
accept the name as belonging to the thing by uature. But 
we are not always so easily satisfied. We are aware that 
a vast number of words are actually derived from some- 
thing else. Kindness and kindltf are manifestly formed 
from kind, JHendship from frivnd, blackish from black. 
Many compounds also tell their own story: as, hii/eblade 
and doywhip and sekoolboy and breal^fiist and fisherman. 
Further, we see that words are gregarious, that they live 
and move in groups, larger or smaller, and many such 
groups are always present to our minds: as. — true, truth, 
untrue, untruth, truthful, etc. ; iitroti;/, stronyly, strength. 
strengthen; fill. full, fulness, fulsome, fulfil.' Hence we 

■ CE. p. loa, 
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unconsciously attempt to associate every strange word 
with its group, or at all events with some other word 
whose company shall preserve it from utter loneliness. 
Thus every speaker of any language is to some extent his 
own etymologist. Children, even, have their theories of 
etymological relations. A little girl who had heard 
many stories about the mischievous doings of an imagi- 
nary 'Wilhelmina,' aakod whether this personage was not 
so called because she was so mean. The question was 
typical of a process which is always active in linguistic 
history, and which goes by the name of folk-etymologifA 

In its simplest operations, folk-etymology merely asso- 
Lciates together words which resemble each other in sound 
and show a real or fancied similarity of meaning, but 
which are not at all related in their origin: as. — hap and 
haggle; hxwk (the bird) and hawker; raven (the bird) and 
ravening; horse and hostler. Often, liowever, the erro- 
neous association hits a perceptible effect on the form or 
the sense of a word, so that folk-etymology becomes a 
transmuting power in language. 

The clulljgt may be very alight, affecting only the or- 
thography. Thus surloin (from aur-, 'above') is usually 
spelled girloin, its if from sir. A ludicrous anecdote tells 
how an English king once knighted a loin of beef in en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the national dish. So 'Welsh 
rabbit' is often spelled rarebit (and even so pronounced), 
from a whimaioal notion that it is compounded of rare and 
bit. In fact, however, 'Welsh rabbit' is merely a jote, 
like ' Cape Cod turkey ' for codfigh, the Australian ' colonial 



• All adaptatiou nf Ihe German Vnlksetymnlnqir. ' Popiilnr etymology ' 
is &n attempt to traiislnle the snme nnfl. In fact, our Inni^iage is ROitiR- 
what al. tt loss for a t;mceful and convenient term under which to clrtHsify 
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ffoote" for a ley of mutton with savory herbs, ami the old 
'French of Norfolk' for the Norfolk dialect of English.' 
Slowworm is not from glow. The Anglo-Saxon form is 
tla-wi/rm, probably related to »lean, * strike,' ' alay ' (akin 
to Ger. schlai/en). Though quite harmless, the creature 
lias always been regarded with terror by the people, 
Sldworm wonld regularly give Klo-worm in Modern English. 
Uiccouffk is variouslj' spelled in older English (^hickup. 
hicoek, hickef) and is doubtless an imitative word; it \a 
certainly not derived from cough. 

A recent French novelist renders teetotaller by totaliteur 
du tM, as if it were tea-totaller? though in fact it is from 
teetotal, which is merely a reduplicated form of total (cf. 
mithmagh, tittle-tattle, hihble-hahble, the German Wirrwarr, 
and the like). Recent slang gives the name teetotum to a 
tea or coffee-house conducted by the cliaritable as an offset 
to the dramshop. This is merely a poor pun, and nobody 
ever thought that teetotum and teetotaller were etymologi- 
cally connected, but its coinage differs from folk-etymology 
merely in being jocose and intentional. Teetotum, by the 
way, is T iotum. When used for gambling, the teetotum 
had a T on one of ita four sides, standing for ' take all the 
stakes.' 

^ But changes in spelling come oftener from scholars than 
from the people, and the learned have done their part in 
disguising English words. Rhyme, for instance, is the 
Anglo-Saxon rim, ' measure,' anil would naturally be rime 
in Modern English. But scholars attempted to derive It 

■ Ct, ' peddlers' French ' [or llic arijut uf vujjabotiilH (^thieves' slung). 

■ This derivation baa ofl^n heea gerioiisl; enterlnlned. The opposile 
pbenomfnon is seen in Ua-trf. the naine of varlouB Aiistmiisii shrabs 
whone foliai^e has lieen used iia a substitute lor tra. This is si 
wrllt^ii ti'irff. and even ti-tri, under the mlBtahen impression that \l k 
aboriginal viiird. 
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from the Greek rythmot (whence rhythm comes), aud the 1 
sbsurd spelling rhyme i» ihe result of tiieir e£torts. Rimt I 
is now preferred by many writers, and is steadily gaining 1 
ground ; but printers are stubborn, and it is hard to resign 1 
the hard-won spoils of our youthful campaigns in the 
spelling-boob. The adoption of the 'learned' spelling 
rhyme had of course had no effect on the pronunciation.' 
In many instances, however, a new spelling has changed 
A word considerably. Thus perfect was parfit or parfet, 
being derived not directly from the Latin perfectva but \ 
from the Old French parjit, parfet (modern parfaif). I 
Scholars, however, substituted the form perfect iu the i 
sixteenth century, and for some decades the word was J 
thus spelled, though still pronounced parft or perfet.^ In ] 
time, however, the spelling carried the pronunciation j 
with it, and we have the modern word. , 

But we must return to [jopular etymology, from which J 

'the parallel phenomenon of learned error has diverted uaJ 

[for a moment. 

* Folk-el ymology ordinarily affects more than the a83o4 
ciations of a word or its spelling. It transforms the word, | 
in whole or in part, so to bring it nearer to the word or ] 
words with which it is ignorantly thought to he con- I 
nected. The process is not confined to any single con- ■ 

istituent part of our vocabulary, but its effects are most . 

■ Other exftinples of spelling inHuenced by erroneous eiymology may be | 
I, which U not (rom L. triator, 'cutter,' but frum O. Fr. 
fteliOirM (modern duaux). from L. cardu; slgle, wliich ia L. nUu», not I 

rruXsi J nearclolh for cercetolh, ' waxed cloth ' ( L. crnim ' vtn 
Rimd the obmlele iiatyr(e) fur gatirt, adopted under the impression that 1 
B word came from satf/r, whereas il is really the LaUn [lanx], talura, 
;*tull plHM,' It name given by the Romans tn nn ■ olio ' or ' mixed dish,' 
d traniiferred in Laliu to a ' poetii'nl medley ' and (somewhat later) ' 
Bfft 'imlire' in the UHiiol eeiise, 
■ * .See Campion. HMfi!, Works, hi). BuDeu, p. 2511. 
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ble was the adjective /««(, iitemlly 'confirmed,' which was 
used in Anglo-Saxon to make adjectives. Shame raeaut 
'modesty' and tkamefast was merely 'modest' in a good 
sense. When the old termination went out of use. popu- 
lar etymology got hold of the word, and, in its eagerness 
to make things intelligible, transformed it into thame- 
faced. lu this instance (as iu many others) tlie new 
associations of the word, consequent on its new ety- 
mology, have somewhat mollified its sense. Shamrfaeed 
now means not so much ' modest " as ' bashful ' or ' discon- 
certed,' — showing shame in one's face. 

A number of examples of native and foreign words 
that have been distorted by folk-etymology will now be 
given without any attempt at classification. The reader 
will see that in some instances the change has been slight: 
in others, thoroughgoing. The whole word may be af- 
fected, or only a part of it. When two syllables are 
equally unintelligible to the popular mind, oue may Iw 
changed and the other remain as inscrutable as before. 
Sometimes there is an obvious appropriateness in the new 
form i at other times, tliere is not the remotest connec- 
tion in sense between the word and its BUp[>09ed etymon. 
Indeed, the result of the etymologizing instinct may be 
a conglomerate of incongruous words, each meaning some- 
thing by itself, but having no possible relation to iU 
fellows or to the idea which the term expresses as a whole. 
Everywhere, however, the principle is the same. The 
' effort is to make the word sound familiar, and, if possible, 
to give a meaning to that which was meaningless before. 
If both ends are achieved, so much the better. If but one 
is accomplished, we make the best of a bad matter. 

Oraicjith, or crayjlak is not from jith, but is a distorted 
form oE an older English rrevis from O. Fr. crevice (mod- 
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ern 4ereviese), itself derived from the Old High Germau 
krehiz (modern Kmbi), which is cognate with the English 
crah. 

Penthoufe, 'lean-to,' has nothing to do with either pent 
or house. It was once pronounced pentus (Ben Jonsoti 
rhymes it with the Latin juventuB) and pentis, and ccimea 
from the French appentit (L. appendicium). 

Rake, "a debauchee,' is a shortened form of the old 
word rakel, 'reckless,' perhaps from O.N. reikall, 'va- 
grant,' which is from reika, ' to rove,' whence the old 
verb rake, 'wander.' Popular etymology made rakel into 
rakehelt and slang shortened it to rake. To rake in the 
sease of ' live dissolutely ' is from the noun. 
• Beifretf is not connected willi bell. It is 0. Fr. ber- 
,-/raif, from M. H. Ger. ber(c)vrit (modern Bergfriede), 
i^ place of safety," from bergen, 'conceal,' and iirirft; (modern 
Friede')^ 'peace,' 'protection.' Its original sense was *a 
kind of tower.' The bells came later and are unessential. 
■ Primrose is M.E. and O. Fj. prlmerole, L.L. primula, 
a diminutive of primus, 'first.' It comes in the prime or 
spring of the year. Compare 'a violet in the youth of 
priniy nature' (Hamlet). We may observe that the 
'■privte of life' once meant the 'springtime of life,' that 
is, 'youth,' and not, as it now does, the fulness of manly 
strength. 

Clove and its longer form, clove gillyfiower, have astrange 

itory. The starting-point for English is the Old French 
'tiou de girofie or girofre, that is a 'nail of girofle," applied 
to the dried bud of the clove-plant, which resembles a nail 
in shape and is used as a spice. Clou is the Latin elavua, 
'nail.' Girofie is worn down from the Greek Kapv6<f>v\\ov 
(^karudphullon), 'nut-leaf.' the name of the plant. ^ from 
Kapvov {kdruon), 'nut,' and ^vXXou (phUlloii'), 'leaf,' cog- 
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nate with the Latin folium, whence our foliage and folio. 
By popular etymology, girofre became gillyflower, a 
name still applied to tiie 'pink.' 

Ca«»imere is the French catimir, which, like our catk- 
mere, is simply the name of the Indian state Kashmir, 
though the fabrics in question are different. Keraey is 
still another kind of woollen cloth, named from the town 
of Kersey in Suffolk ; but folk-etymology has transformed 
eaiiimere into Kerseymere. 

A aaokbut was lengthened or shortened in playing, like 
the modern trombone. Hence its name (I-'r. Baqaebutt) 
from mchitr or mquier, 'to pull,' and houter. 'to push.' 
Curiously enough the popular etymology would here be 
in the right place. For to butt (with the horns) is from 
hauler, and lackier was perhaps originally ' to pull out of a 
aack.' 

Touchy is not from touch. It is a corruption of techy. 
'peevish,' literally 'faulty, vicious' (cf. 'a vicious horse' 
for one of bad temper). Teche (now obsolete) is O. Fr. 
tache, teche, 'spot,' 'blemish,' and so 'fault.' The change 
from teohy tii touchy ia instructive. Touch is often vul- 
garly pronounced fetch, and it was therefore easy to infer 
that techy was a mispronunciation of touchy. Folk-ety- 
mology is often a corrector of errors that are not errone- 
ous. 

Curmudgeon is of unknown derivation, but mr suggests 
popular etymology. The word recalls one of the most 
famous of etymological blunders. Dr. .lohnson recorded 
it as from the French c(Bur m4ckant, adding ' unknown cor- 
respondent' to indicate that tliis (truly preposterous) 
coujecture had been sent to him by some person to him 
unknown. Ash copied the etymology in the form 'eaeur, 
"unknown," mSchant, "a correspondent.'" 
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' Many have doubtless wondered why a tuberose is ao 
L called, since it resembles nut a rose, but a lily. In fact, 
r the name is merely tvbfro»a, ' tuberous,' from the tuberous ^ 
iTOot of the plant. (^Tuheris the Latin word for 'knob' 

'swelling,' adopted ils a botaiii'jul term.) Roxemary was 
flormerly roBriiarine, from L. ro» jnaritiiin, 'sea-dew,' "sea- 
l.foaui.' The Austriiliana have eurrupted tarantula into Iri- 

antelope, which they employ ua the name of a large native I 

spider. 

Warlook is A.S. tcirloffa, literally 'one who proves false 

to his pledge (or faith),' from war, 'pledge,' and loffo, 

»'Uar.' 
Purlieu has been assimilated to Fr. lieu, ' place ' 
(L. locag). It is O. Fr. puraUe, poral^i\ l-.L. perajn^ 
bulatio. so called because of the 'perambulation' or 'sur- 
vey ■ by means of which the land adjoining a royal forest 
and improperly included therein was disafforested and 

Vzestored to itu owners. The usual modern sense is 'out- 
skirts' or 'suburbs,' commonly with a suggestion of dis- 
repute, since the suburbs of a town were, in old times, the 
haunt of debauched and desperate |>erson8. 

Batiledoor can hardly be from battle and the last syllable 
is certainly not the noun door. The earliest sense is 'a bat 
employed by washerwomen.' The derivation is extremely 
uncertain. Spanish batallador, ' hero of many battles,' has 
been suggested, and also I'roveii(;al batedor, 'little bat.' 
Panther has been subjected to folk-etymology more than 
ODce. The Latin panthera, which gave panthem in French 
•(whence our word), was adapted from the (ireek vdvBjjp 
\i.pdntker). In Greek, Trac- (pan-) means 'all' (as in 
f*^an-Presbi/terian Council,' Pan-American, etc.), and (Jijp 
\(ther'), 'wild beast': but there is little doubt that the 
word is the Sanskrit pundrika, ' tiger,' borrowed by the 
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Greeks and transformed so as to make sense in tlieii- 
language. The hunter's name for the American pantbtrr 
is painter. This also looks like popular etymolugy, but 
perhaps it alxo preserves a suggestion of the older Englisli 
form pant ere. 

Pennyro\/al is a compound of translation and folk-ety- 
mology. The Latin is puleium (or puUghtm) ret/mm, 
from pulex, • flea," the plant being thought to be efficacious 
as a Qea-bane. The Latin name, partly adapted and 
partly translated, gave Kng, puliall royal, which was not 
like anything else in the language, and was promptly 
rationalized to pennyroyal. 

• Arti'clwke comes directly from the Italian (articioccii. 
probably from Arabic); the last syllable was formerly 
pronounced chock, but has been respelleil and repro- 
nounced under the influence of thi' verb ehoke. A still 
better example of popular etymology is seen in Jerusalem 
artichoke, which has nothing to do with Jerusalem, but is 
corrupted from It. giraioU ('turning with the sun'), the 
name of a plant with an edible root resembling the urti- 
ehoke. 

■ Wahiut is not related to teall, but to Wehh. The first 
syllable is the Anglo-Saxon wealh, ' foreign," which, how- 
ever, is not a native word, but comes from the name of the 
Celtic tribe of I'olcati, whence also Wehh. The Teutonic 
race regarded the Celts as ' foreigners ' par excellence, lu 
some parts of America the name walnut is given to the 
'shagbark,' a kind of hickory nut. and the true walnut is 
known as the 'English wahiut,' — a term which involves 
a curious etymological contradiction. 

'Mandrake is a corruption of mandrafforas, the Greek 
(and Latin) name of the plant. The Anglo-Saxon man- 
drayora, n direct borrowing, has also survived. Drake in 
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an Old English word for dragon (A.S. draca from L. 

riraeo). There is uo coiiuection betweeu the plant and 
ilragoiis, but folk-etymology isfcarelwas about trifles. At 
I all eveats, the mandrake was a mysterious tliiiifr, [topu- 
[ larly supposed to be endowed with life, ami to shriek uo 
' terribly when it was torn from the earth ■ that living mor- 
tals, hearing it, run mad." Perhaps the mere fact that 
(IrHgons were also uncanny was enough to satisfy the 
popular mind. Doubtless the first syllable was identified 
with our man C^with which it has uo coniieetion). The 
mandrake has a forked root, which often startlingly resem- 
bles tiie human figure. In this word one may see the 
action and reaction of popular superstition and jnipular 
etymology in a remarkable degree. The idea that the 
mandrake was alive did not spring from the accidental 
identity between the first syllable of its name and the 

^Dame of a human being ; but we cannot doubt that it was 
Itrengthened by this identity. 
Standard is O. Fr. eitendart (modem Stendard'), 'that 
which is spread out' (L. extendo). As soon as the word 
entered our language, however, it was associated with 
ufaiid, 80 that the form standard appears in the twelfth 
century.' The supposed connection with stand has not 
only changed its form, but has given it the meaning of 
■that which stands firm,' or 'is fixed,' Thus we have the 
' standard of weights and measures,' 'the standard bushel,' 
the standard of morals,' 'not up to the standard.' The 
notion nf 'extension' or 'spreading' has quite vanished. 

Purblind is pure blind, i.e. 'absolutely sightless,' Its 
commoner meaning of ' near-sighted ' seems due, in part, 
to the erroneous idea that the first syllable is a cor- 

■ In the Pelerbomugh Chronicle (cited by Skeal). atid also In IK'iiry 
of tluiitiiigdon (V. 7) : ' flio Utandard. id eat regla iiwigiii.' 
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ruption of pore. The form pore-hlind aetmiUy aiose under 
the influence of ihia idea. 

Abominable (formerly Hjielled abhotninahle') seenia to owe 
its speeinl iiuplioation of 'unnatunit' or 'inhuuiau' con- 
duct to the mistaken derivation from ab homine, 'away 
from or contrary to a man.' The word is really from ab 
and omen. The Latin abominnrt is literally 'to deprecate 
anything as an evil omen,' and then ' to abhor.' The con- 
nectioa with homo, ' man,' is a very old error and antedates 
the adoption of the word into English. 

Pnntry and buttery are associated with pan and butttr 
by most speakers. In fact, pantry comes (through the 
French) from L. panii, ' bread '; and buttery was ongioally 
the place where the butts and bottles were kept (L.L. botaria, 
from bata^ bulla, "cask"). 

Reindeer dtiea not mean a deer that is guided by reins. 
It is the Old Norse name of the animal, hreinn, with a 
superfluous EiigliBh deer added. The German name for 
the creature, Jtennthier, is also from the Norse, but is con- 
nected in the popular mind with retmen, 'to run.' The 
Scaudinavian word was uo doubt borrowed from the Lapps 
or the Finns. 

Tweezers is vaguely associated in our minds with 
squeeze and with pinchers or pincen. But the uame meaug 
simply 'implements carried in a tweeze or case' (Fr. 
ituis) . 

In headlong, jlatlomj, and sidelong the old suffix -linn 
(preserved in darkling) has beeu confused with l<»ig. 
Endlong (in Chaucer endelongy is the A.S. andlang 
(cf. Ger. entlang) in which and- is an adverbial prefix 
akin to Gr. avri (^anlf). Our noun end is the A.S. ende. 
which is cognate with anti. 

Ill foremost, netherviost, etc., an old superlative suffix 
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I -ment has been supplanted by the adverVi most, so often 
L used witli adjectives ^as in mo»t beautiful).^ 

In all these examples of folk-etymology we have simply 
been observing strong cases of the operation of analogy, 
- — a force which pervades alt speech, as it pervades all 
thought, and which has caused tar-reaching changes in 
the slruclure of our language. Confusion of grammatical 
oonstructious and inflectional and derivative forms 
largely due to this force, wliieh has opei'ated with peculiar 
energy in English.' Countless instances might be given, 
but two or three will sutSciently illustrate the point. 

Burial is for an older burieh, 'tomb,' in which the a 
vas not the plural ending, any more than it is In corpi and 
corpse (which are the same woi;d. pronounced in two 
ways). The form looked like a plural, however, and 
so burial was formed (like the vulgar corp').^ The spell- 
ing -al is after the analogy of manual, casual, and other 
U<atin derivatives in -a/(is). 

' Syllable is O. Fr. »iUabe (L. ayllaba)* It owes its I to 
association with the numerous English words in -able. 

In Anglo-Saxon there were several declensions of nouns, 
differing greatly in their inflection. Modem English 
reduces these to the simple scheme with whieh we are 
familiar, partly through decay, but largely through the 
influence- of analogy. The nouns which made their 
genitive singular in -eg, for instance, have attracted to 
themselves those that had other genitive endings. The 
old differences l>etween the singular and the plural 
in the preterite of strong verbs have disappeared : some- 
times the singular form has carried the day, and 

'See pp. 20n-l. 'See pp. 181 H. 'Seep. ISO. 

irXXa^if, 'something taken together,' from avv-, 'together,' «nd 
\a^tli. • take. ' Tlie Modem Frejivh syllabe ia a, teamed apelUng. 
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aoinetimes the plural. The confusiouB of analogy are 
bafifliiig to the phitologiet, but its effect ha« been, id 
the main, in the direction of simplicity, — and increased 
simplicity, as we have already remarked, is aii advance in 
the usefulness of language.* 

' See pp. 18.1-4. 
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The borrowing habits of the English language have 
I filled our voL-abulary with 'doublets,' as they are called, 
-that is, with different words whieh go back, by diverse 
courses, to the same original form. For example, dainty 
and dignity are both derived from the Latin dii/nitas, but 
the former entered our language through the French (O. 
Fr. deinti^), the latter was adapted directly from the 
Latin (or perhaps from the French dignitS. a. learned de- 
rivative from dig-nita»). Thus dainty and dignity are 
doublets. The)' were taken into English at different 
times, have distinct senses, and are not felt as related 

t words except by the etymologist. 
Again, guest is a native word, cognate with L. hoitis, — 
that is, a word meaning 'stranger' in the Indo-European 
parent-speech hiis survived in Latin as hostis, in English 
as guest. Neither of the two ia derived from the other- 
Possessing guest by right of inheritance, we have bor- 
rowed hostile (a derivative of hostis) from the Latin. The 
native guest and the borrowed hostile are therefore doub- 
lets in English, — both going back to an Indo-European 
word, but by different jiaths. 

Shirt and skirt are also doublets. They are both de- 
scended from the same Germanic word, but sMrt is native 
English, whereas skirt is Scandinavian, and its presence 
in our language is due to borrowing. Sometimes 
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doublets are both of native origin. Thus, whit and u-iffhl 
are both Oescwndud from the Aiiglo-Saxoa wifu, though 
they have become differentiated in the period that inter- 
venes between the Anglo-Saxon times and the present 
day. 

The development of doublets is one cause of the rich- 
ness of our vocabulary. Sometimes they are synonymous. 
More often, however, they have received special meaningfl, 
which, us well as their diversity of form, tend to con- 
ceal their original identity. Though we have studied a 
number of these words incidentally in previous chapter:^ 
their importance will justify us in examining several 
typical specimens by themselves. 

Verdigrit is the French vert-de-(fria, 'green of gray,' 
The latter, however, is corrupted from L.L. viride aerit. 
•green of brass,' Amherffris. on the other hand, really 
means *gray amber' (Fr, amlire griit); cf. Milton's grii- 
amher. The last syllable of the English word has been 
sometimes confused with grease or with Oreece, whence 
the obsolete foims amhergrease and amber-de-grece. 

Turtlx (dove) is A.S. turtle, which was, however, not of 
native origin, but a very early borrowing from L. turtur, 
a reduplicated form (like murmur) tliat seems to go back 
to first principles, being an imitatitm of the bird's nut«. 
Dove was added to distinguish the bird after the name 
turtle had been applied to the tortoise. The hitter appli- 
cation is comparatively late. English sailors of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, becoming acquainted with 
the sea tortoise under its Spanish name tortuga (ef. the 
islands called Tortugai) or its Portuguese name tartarugn, 
corrupted the strange term into one with which they were 
familiar, though there was no resemblance between the 
tortoise and the dove. These foreign names were derived 
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from L. tortua, 'crooked' (in allusion to the creature's 
queer feet), whence came O. Fr. tortif and our tortoise. 
^^^ Booth is probably from the Old Norse 6uM (or con- 
nected with it), which is from hua, 'to inhabit' (A.S. 
AwrtH, Ger. bauen'). Thus booth is connected with bower 
(A.S. buc^, 'sleeping-place' (preserved in poetry), and 
with boor, 'peasant.* Boor is the Dutch boer, 'farmer"; 
recently introduced afresh in the pure Dutch fonn as I 
a proper name for the Dutch in South Africa. Busk, 
Ho prepare,' is from the same Old Norae verb {-sk being 
an old suflised redexive pronoun), and fioim, 'ready.' is 
the Anglo-Saxon participle (ffe')han, 'prepared.' from the 
corresponding Anglo-Saxon verb biian. Bound (on a 
journey) is the same boun. with d added under the influ- 
ence of the participle of bind. Bower, for the 'knave' at 
cards, is the German Bauer, 'peasant,' from the corre- 
sponding High (ierman verb bauen. Thus, in this group 
Kof words, our language has laid under contribution not 
^^odIj its native stock but the related words in three Teu- 
Vtonic tongues, — Old Norse, Dutch, and High German. 
H Lifn is the French form of L. ligament ' bond ' (ligare, 
H^'bind'). Ligament is a direct borrowing from the same 
Latin word, influenced by the numerous French and Eng- 
lish words in -nt. League, 'alliance,' is the French Ugue 
(from L. L. liga'y, also from ligare. 

Onr ordinary utterance is from the verb utter, which 
comes in its turn from out. Rut the old phrase ' to the 
utterance' for 'to the death,' said especially of duels or 
other combatjj, is the French a outrance (from L, tdtra, 
'beyond'). The change from outrance to utterance was 
no doubt due. in part, to the emphatic sense which the 
adjective utter (really a comparative of out ; cf. outer") had 
acquired, — as in 'utter misery,' etc. It is one of the 
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ciiuntless freaks of linguistic fortune that oulrance, bor- 
rowed from the French, and utterance, of native origin, 
should resemble each other so closely both in form and 
sense, and yet should have no etymological relationship. 
The former goes back to L. ultra, the latter to Eng. out, 
and these two adverbs are in uo way akin. 
3 From the Latin dominuf, 'lord, master,' we have bor- 
rowed almost every conceivable formation.' The vocative, 
applied as a title, we have taken in bodily as dontine (or 
dominie'), for a schoolmaster or a parson. Da7t, as in 
Spenser's '•Dan Chaucer,' is an Old French shortening 
of dominuB, and corresponds to Sp. don and Fort, dom. 
Don is jocosely used of a university dignitary in England, 
but never (except by imitation) in America. Dame is 
domina, — also French, Domain and demesne are really 
one and the same French word, from L. dominieum, 
demesne being Anglo-French (the b was simply a bad Law 
French spelling). 

Donjon or dungeon means properly the ' master-tower ' 
or ' keep ' of a castle, — from L, L. domnio, for dominio (the 
source of Fr. dominion, which we have also borrowed). 
Dongon-keep is a tautological compound. The shift of 
meaning in dungeon \a easy to uudei-stand. 

The Latin verb dominari (from dominu*') became domi- 
ner in French, and this was taken into Dutch as domineren 
(with infinitive ending -en"). In the fifteenth century, 
apparently, the Dutch word furnished us with our domi- 
neer. Dominate, dominant, and domination we borrowed 
directly from the'Latin. 

Dominican is from St, Dominic, who founded the order. 

His name ia the Latin dominicttt, 'belonging to the Lord.' 

Domino is a modepti word in English. It is found in 

1 Cf. pp. 323-4. 
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French, SpRiiish, aitil Italian in this same form, and was 

applied uriginally to a canon's hood, and Uien to a inaak- 

^ ing habit. How the word was formed is matter for 

■Conjecture. The suggestion that it was a jocose appliea- 
'tton of a fragment of the Latin 'benedicaraus Domino^ 
is not improbable. At all events, it must have been In 
the first instance a bit of slang. The game of domino* ia 
said to be named from the garment, because the pieces 
with which it is played have black Imcks — again a bit 
of humorous slang, which has established itself in the 
language. But all this is guesswork, as is so often true 
ill the case of slang and cant. 

Danger means originally • mastership,' and comes from 
L.L. dominarivm (through the French). So when Portia 
says to Antonio, 'You stand within his danger, do you 
not?' she means not 'in his debt,' as some have thought, 
but 'in his power,' 'absolutely under his control.' So. too, 
dangerous often meant 'offish,' 'distant,' 'defiant,' which 
are closely connected mth the idea of 'lorilHuess' of de- 
meanor. In the mediiEval love allegory, Danger, one of the 
lover's fiercest opponents, typifies the lady's coldness, 

Cross, in all senses, aa noun, verb, adjective, and adverb ■ 
{^across, cf, athwart), comes ultimately from the Latin crux, i 
rtrucis. Its introduction into our language depends on I | 
rthe crucifixion of Christ; hence, there is attached to it 

■ the whole history of the convei'sion of Western F^urope. 

■ But that is not all. The noun cross did not reach Eng- 
Kl&ud in any simple way. It is the Norse cros, borrowed 
Ifrom the Irish, which in turn borrowed it from Latin. 
B^ts proper English home is the North, where Scandi- 
En&vian settlements greatly affected our language; but 
Tit spread into other dialects, and has finally become the 
I universal form. Our texts of Chaucer have both cros and 
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croie, the latter being from the French niodificiition o£ L. 
crucem (O, Vr, croie, modern croiz). Thus, in this single 
word, we have a trace of the early Christianity of Ireland 
('the Isle of Saints') and of the conversion of Northumbria 
I by Celtic missionaries. The pure Latin form appears in 
I eruci-al, cruci-Jix, cruci-form, and other borrowed words 
I of a learned charact«r, and we have taken in>crux intact 
for *a difficult question or passage in. an author.' We 
have also crusade (from Sp. (muada), crveado, 'a coin' 
(Port, cruzailoy, and cniiie (from D. kruisen, a verb made 
from the noun kruts), all of which go back to the Latin 
crux. 

An instructive case of successive borrowing of the same 
word is that of i-cawM. ration, and ratio. The Latin ratio, 
' reckoning,' became reaoun in Old French (modern raiaon), 
and this gives us reaaon. Later, radon was borrowed by 
French directly from Latin, and by English from French, 
in the special military sense; and, finally, we have also 
the Latin word, unchanged, as a technical term in mathe- 
matics. Compare gentile, gentle, and genteel, all from L. 
gentilit, — the first directly, the second and third, by suc- 
cessive borrowing, through the French gentil. 

The Latin camera, 'vault,' 'arch,' later 'chamber,' be- 
came chambre in French. We have borrowed both words, 
as well aa another derivative camber (O. Fr. cambre), 
used as a technical term in shipbuilding and architecture. 

Rose was adtipted from L. roaa by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Rom is doubtless related to the Greek poBov (rhddon), 
which we have in rhodo-dendron, a Greek word meaning 
• rose-tree,' taken into Knglish bodily. Green vitriol was 
called by the alchemists ' rose of copper,' cvpri roan, which 
became couperote in French, and this latter word was 
gradually corrupted into oopperaa in English. The sue- 
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eessive corruptiona point to the fact that copperat liu 
been much uaetl in the arts. Words wear out like coina. 
^ Tavern and tabernacle have very different asBociationa ; 
yet they are the same word at bottom. L. tabema, 'a 
iwoth,' 'shop,' 'taveni,' became (aueme iu French. English 
'borrowed this word from P'rencU ; and also, directly from 
ilifitin, the diminutive tabemaculumt 'tent.' The bibhcal 

a of tabernacle has given aacred associations to the term, 
so that it is often used in special senses, — e.ff. for a cano- 
pied seat in the choir of a church. 

Bench, hank (in all senses), banco, and bunco, are, to all 
intents and purposes, the same Germanic word. Bench is 
the native Knglish form (A.S. bene'). French borrowed 
the word from Old (ierman in the form banc, and this 
fpves us * a bank of oars ' (from the rowers' ' bench ') and 
the legal phrase in baiik (of the terms of a court). The 
Bcandinaviaus had the (iermanic word in a slightly differ- 

; form, and from them we borrowed, at an early date, 
in*, in "sandbank" or the -bank of a river.' The Italians 
Ifad also adopt«d the Germanic word, and used banca op 
ianco for the bench or table of a money-changer. From 
Um^M the French made banque, which gives us bank !□ 
the Hnauciat sense; while we have also taken in the other 
Italian form banco intact. The Spaniards had correspond- 
ing forms hanca for ' (money) bank ' and banco for a cer- 
I tain game at cards. The latter term has recently passed 
Into American English, giving us bujico (or bunko) for a 
windling card-game or mock-lottery, — whence the slang 
prerb to bunco, for ' to cheat,' ' chouae," ar ' defraud ' \a 
kltnost any manner : as, — ' He waa buncoed out of his 
in the House of liepresentHtives.' It would be 
llBrd to find a better example of the omnium -gatherum 

laracter of the English vocabulary. We had this word 
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see p. 325. Sirrah seems to be the dissyllabic result of 
an angry or scornful pronunciation of sir-r-r, with a 
prolonged r (cf. Irish tor-r-rl'). The derivation from 
O.N. gira, 'sir' (liiter used scornfully), itself a borrowing 
from French, must be rejected. -No, sir-ree!" common 
a few years ago in jocose or vulgar speech, is douhtlesB 
a variant of siVraA, or at all events a parallel phenomenon. 
^^Clench and clinch are dialectic variations of the same 
word, and were formerly interchangeable . In present 
usage, however, tliere is a strong inclination to distinguish 
them. We ^clench our fists,' but 'clivch a bargain,' 
^ Chaw is a dialectic variety of chew, and di^es not appear 
in literature before the sixteenth century. For a time it 
was interchangeable with ckew in dignified speech. Wit- 
ness Spenser's Phaon, who describes himself as 'chawing 
(I'.p. ruminating) vengeaunce.'' At this moment, chaw is 
contemptuously used for violent or vulgar chewing (cf. 
chawbacoii), and is therefore regarded as itself a word of 
dubious character.'*^ he distinction between chew and 
chaiv, however, is very much like that between esKen and 
freiien in German, which, however, has established itself 
in tlie literary language. Chew itself is sometimes euphe- 
mistically avoided in favor of masticate, — a curious Latin 
wonl which seema to come from Gr. ttaaTt^ti (vtastfche'), 
' mastic,' a resinous gum used for chewing. No essential 
dignity attaches to masticate ; its elegance consists in its 
being a Latin word used in technical language. In the 
figurative sense, again, ckew is out of favor. A modern 
Krutus would not advise Cassius (as in Shakspere) to 
' chew upon this. ' He would say ruminate, which is sono- 
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roiiH enough, but is after all only the Latin for * chew the 
cuii" (from rumtii, 'throat,' "gullet"). 
-.The two pronunciations of gallant (us gallant and as 
galidnt) are really lUmbleta of a (leculiar kind. The Old 
Freuch adjective galant passed into English in the four- 
teenth century, and is now accented on the first syllable. 
Some three hundred yeai-a later, the same word was bor- 
rowed again in the sense of "polite or attentive to ladies,' 
and this gives ua galidnt. The French adjective is a 
present partieiple of the old verb gahr, 'to make merry,' 
which is of Germanic origin. The Italian gala (which we 
have also borrowed) is from the same source. It corre-_ 
sponds to O. Fr. gale, -merriment,' witli which it is almost 
impossible not to connect the phrases 'a gale of laughter," 
' a gale of merriment,' "to be in a perfect gale' (i.e. 'a state 
of great hilarity'). This use of gale is old in New Eng- 
land, and is not confined to tliis side of the Atlantic. 

Our language often shows considerable diversity of 
usage in the pronunciation of the same word, especially 
with regard to accent. This is likely to be the case with 
borrowed words, which, as they become established in our 
vocabulary, conform more and more closely lo our habits 
of speech. Thus, Tom Moore knew only balc6>ig (from 
It. kalofne')^ and there are still persons who would say 'you 
was ' as soon as hdlcony, though this has come to be the 
usual pronunciation. Occasionally, the language has taken 
advantage of such diversity to make two words out of one 
by attaching different meanings to the different pronunci- 
ations, as in the following examples. 

In the Elizabethan time, mettle was simply a phonetic 
spelling of metal. There was no difference in sense, — 

Ibotli forms being freely used both in the literal sense and 
bi the figurative meaning of ' one's composition,' ' the stuff 
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out of wlticli oue is made/ 'one's nature.' In Modern 
English, we no longer even associate mettle with metal, — 
the two forma have Iweome perfectly distinct words with 
widely different meanings. 

Cotijiire and conjure are not dtstinguished in Shak- 
spere. Either accentuation is used foreitheraense. To-day 
tliey are different wortla: to c6njvre is 'to use charms or 
incantations'; to eonj&re is "to call upon one solemnly,' 
as it were with an oath. 

Many dissyllabic adjectives like profound, Ktipreme, com- 
plete, and the like, which are derived from Latin adjec- 
tives accented on the penult (^profdndue, auprimiu, 
eompli-ttiti) had in the Elizabethan age a variable accent. 
profound or profo&iid, etc., aecortling to their position with 
respect to other stresses in the verse or sentence. As time 
went on. the accent became settled. In some iiistancea, 
however, both pronunciations were retained, each willi a 
special set of meanings, and thus the single term split into 
two distinct words, fftiman carries the literal sense of the 
Latin himanm; humdne, the other pronunciation, is 
specialized to the ethical meaning. Antfqm is literal ; 
(intic, simply another accentuation of the same word, means 
fii'st 'fantastic' (as old things seem to the moderns), and 
then 'a fantastic caper,' 

Nfyro and nigger are interesting examples of the ten- 
dency to utilize variant pronunciations for the increase of 
our vocabulary. Negro, 'black,' was borrowed from the 
Spanish (or Portuguese) as a descriptive term for the black 
race proper. It is pronounced negr by many, in accordance 
with the tendency to develop a vowel r from r + vowel 
(cf. chambre from camera). Then negr Ijecomes nigger, 
much as chambre becomes chanAer. Negro is retained as 
the true racial designation, while nigger is utilized as ii 
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term of contempt or abuse not only for an -Ethiopian' 
but, especiivlly in Kngland, for a member of any dark- ' 
skinned race.' 

Sometimes tbe tendency to differentiate asserts itself in 
different inflectional forms of the same word. So espe- 
cially in the so-called irregular verba. We say ' the pirate 
washangnd' but 'the crane Awn^ in the fireplace'; •\iehovf 
the lead,' but "■ heaved a sigh.' 

It in a familiar fact that our vocabulary includes many 
pairs of words which, though eutirely distinct in origin and 
meaning, are pronounced alike, and sometimes spelled in 
the same way. Such words are called 'homonyms.' Their 
presence in our language is often wondered at, but comes 
about in a perfectly natural way. It may be ascribed, in 
the main, to mere coincidence. Two different words may 
hapiien to sound alike, just as two persons wlio are not 
related may show a striking 'family resemblance.' Tlie 
chances of coincidence are greatly increased by our habit 
of borrowing from every possible quarter. Sometimes, 
however, both homonyms are derived from the same 
language or belong to the native stock. Pure accident is 
not the sole cause of the existence of homonyms. Folk- 
etymology has often assisted in bringing into accord two 
words which have nothing in common except a slight . 
resemblance of sound. 

The study of homonyms is not altogether a matter of 
linguistic sport. It illustrates what we have so often 
remarked, — the varied history of our language and the 
complex civilization which it mirrors so accurately. A few 

' The derivation of ntgger from Fr. nigri' Is far less likely. The 
scholars who uphold il are miai:quBitited witU tlie rnrm wyr, which [b 
V often beard in tie Siiulli. .Vpp^r and ni'pcrare fiiuiu! (as serious desltiiia- 
^t^fams) ill the nlxtecnlh ueiitury. 
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examples of those verbal euriosities will therefore be of 
interest. 

Weed, 'a wild plant,' has nothing to do with tlie nved in 
a nian*H hat or a widow's weedn. The latter word is the 
A.S. witrfe, 'garment,' which we have specialized to 
•mourning garments,' while weed, 'plant,' is A.S. weod, 
from quite a diflferent root. 

I'rtrn, 'to desire,' is A.S. geomian, ukin to Ger. j 
'gladly.' Yvarn, *to niodrii,' as in Pistol's 



FaletaS he is dead, 
And we luusl ytam therefore, — 



■.mnw 



I 



is corrupted (under the influence of the former word) from 
an older erm, from A.S, yrman, which is akin to Ger. ami 
(.\.S, earrn), 'poor,' 'luiserable.' 

Vice, ' fault.' ia Fr. vice (L. vitiurn); vice, 'a clutching 
instrument," is Fr. vis, ' screw ' (L. vitis. ' vine ' ). Vice- in 
vice-preBident is the Latin ablative vice, 'in the place of 
(from vieis, 'lurn'), and so is different from either. 

The Tartars are more properly Tatars, but their name 
was connected by the Europeans with Tartarus, because 
of their supposed flendish nature. This points to the 
terror roused by the Tartar conquests of the thirteenth 
century.^ Cream of tartar comes from the tartar that 
forma on the inside of wine-casks. It is Fr. tartre. and is 
thought to be of Arabic origin. At all events, it has no 
connection either with Tartarus or with Tartary. For 
argol, another name for this tartar, no plausible etymology 
hns been suggested. 

Temple, a part of the head, might easily be regarded as 
a figurative use of temple, a place of worship. Bnt, in 

■ See Wiener, The Tariar Mylh, in llie Muderii l,anguage Quarlerlj, 
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H^&ct, the former ia from L, temjmg, which means both 
H 'time' (properly 'the fit time'), and 'temple' (pcrhapa, 'tho 
S fitting place' i.e. for a fatal blow). From tempus, the 
French took f<'mp», 'time' (our ten»e in grammar), while 
from the plural tempora they formed tfmpe, 'temple of 
the head." A by- form in Old French, temple, determined 
the English word. The term for a place of worship is 
from L. templum, which was borrowed as tempel in the 
Anglo-Saxon period. Templum is from ii root meaning 
'to cut,' and signified originally the 'sacred precinct* 
rather than the building. 

A sorrel horse gets his name from Fr, laure (older gore'), 
probably a Germanic word (akin to at-ri-) indicating the 
color of withered leaves. The plant aorrd is Kr. surelle, 
from siir, 'sour.' also of Germanic origin and identical 
i'with our English sour. 

When we speak of a hog as rootintj, we doubtless think 

i are using a verb from the noun root, as if the animal 

were seeking for roots to eat. In fact, however, though 

the words may be remotely connected, the verb is properly 

to wroot, being the A.S. fcrotan, and is connected with 

wrot, 'snout'; whereas the noun root is the Scandinavian 

rot, akin to wort, 'a plant' (us in tlioroughwort). 

^ Angle, 'fishhook,' ia a native word (A.S. angel) ; hut 

^mangle, 'corner,' is from L. angulut (through Fr. angle). 

■ Yet the two words are near akin, since both the Latin 

and the Anglo-Saxon word come (independently) from 

the same Indo-European root ank, 'to bend.' 

Ancient (earlier auticien)^ in its ordinary sense, is Fr. 
aneien from L.L. antianu» (from ante). But lago was 
Othello's ancient, and Falstaff's soldiers were 'more dis- 
honorable-ragged than an old faced ancient.' Hi 
have ii corruption (if enm'i/n f Fr, enseigni'. fnini L. in» 
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Tattoo, ' drum-beat,' was formerly tapto. It is the Dutch 
tap-toe, ' tap to ! ' i.e. ' dr in king-house shut ! ' ' The tattoo 
is the signal for the soldiers to go to their quarters. The 
tattooing of the Qesh is another matter. This tattoo is a 
South Sea Island word, imported, with the custom, by 
Hailors. The chances that a Dutch military term and n 
, Polynesian custom should independently give to the 
English vocabulary two words identical in form would 
seem unlikely enough, were not langiinge full of sueh 
coincidences. A similar instance is n^imsh (see p. 13!'). 

Haggard, 'a wild hawk," is P'rench from Old German, 
and means literally 'of the hedge.' The ending is like 
that in drunkard, coward, etc. (see p. 141). Ragged, 
' haunted by a hag or witch,' was confused in form with 
this word, and hence we have our common adjective hag- 
gard. Hag itself seems to berelated to hedge, nnd thus 
to mean originally 'a wild creature.' 

Periwinkle, the plant, and perivnnkle, the shell, have ex- 
changed influences. The plant is L. pervinca, adopted by 
the Anglo-Saxons as pervince. This provides the per- of 
both words. The shell is A.S. pine-wincla, from \.. pimt 
(pinna'), 'mussel,' and wincJe, 'winkle' (a shellfish). 
This has furnished the second part of both names, i 
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CHAPTER XXV 

WORDS PltUM THE NAMES UF ANIMALS 

OXJR language lias a great quantity of words and phrases 
in which the names of animals are figuratively used to de- 
scribe human qualities. Several linguistic processes which 
we have been studying are well illustrated in this category, 
iind there are, besides, interesting historical considerations 
attaching to the group. 

In the tirst place, expressions of this type are of abso- 
lutely popular origin. "They point to a time when 
everyljody was familiar with outflf-door life, and when 
comparisons with animals lay,- therefore, elose at hand. 
The type once formed, literature would inevitably extend 
it by including the names of exotic or even fabulous 
iininials; • but, in their beginning, the phenomena in ques- 
tion are intensely popular. More than this, they go back 
to a very primitive psychology. We now make a sharp 
distinction between man and the "lower animals,' as we call 
them. To primitive man, however, it did not occur to 
classify the world in this fashion. He never doubted that 
i>easts could talk and that it was possible for us to learn 
their language.^ He believed that men were frequently 
transformed into animals and animals into men. Indeed, 
it is still a tradition among many tribes that their ancestors 
had the forms of beasts or birds. Further, instead of 
denying reason to the lower animals, primitive man often 
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atH^ribed to tliem intellectual faculties superior to his own. 
All these beliefs survive among savages and may be ob- 
served as well in young children. Nursery tales and 
cliissic mythology alike embody, them, and vvliat we call 
' fables ' spring from the same root. Long after such 
naive conceittious had ceased to be seriously entertained 
by civilized races, they were still utilized in literature and 
art ; and hence they form, in one way or another, a com- 
ponent part of every grade of- language, from slang to the 
most elevated poetry. 

English has a considerable stock of popular compari- 
sons which illnstmte these points in a very simple way. 
A man may Iw 'blind as a bat' (physically, morally, or 
intellectually), 'sly as a fox,' ' cross as a bear,' ' * bold oh 
a lion,' ' stubborn us a mule,' ' gay as a lark,' ' dumb as an 
oyster,' 'busy as a bee," 'hungry as u wolf,' 'gray as a 
badger.' He may 'work like a beaver,' 'pufiF like a 
grampus,' or ' drink like u fish.' Nowadays a talkative 
person 'chatters like a magpie.' In the fourteenth 
century he 'jangled as a jay.' 'Gentle (i.e. well-bred) 
as a falcon' is a pretty comparison of this kind, often 
applied to ladies in the days when hawking was a fashion- 
able sport. 

Still more primitive is the practice of designating a 
person, metaphorically, by the name of some animal whose 
qualities he is thought to exemplify. Thus a crafty 
fellow may be called a fox; a glutton, a pty; a surly 
person, a bear. A shrewish woman is a vixfn, that is, a 
■ she-fox,'^ llamlet speaks of Osric, the fantastic, feather- 

' SloDg, nrbicb deligbts in el&boraling BlmpleT expreesianei. carried ont 
the flgare : * aa cross ns a bear witb a sore bead.' tlenc^, apparetitlj. 
the Aiiierluan word torekr.ad, for 'a disappointed politiolsn.' 

' See p. 204. 
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brained courtier, as a waterfty. Caterpillar (or ' cater- I 

Kinllar of the comnionwealtli ') was an expressive old term I 

l^or one who devours what other men earn, — that is, for-J 

what we sometimes call, in the language of political J 

K«conomy, an 'unproductive 'consumer.' Other similar J 

Ijterms which need no explanation are sheep, monkey, duck.,A 

»e, viper, cat f for a spiteful woman). ^arroi, nwle, think, , 

^ make, serpent, wolf, drone. Few of us have ever seen the I 

little grub wliieli bores through the leaves and bindings i 

of books, yet hookworm, in a figui'ative sense, is familiar to J 

everybody and has literary associations. I^off, hound, ear, 

I tj/ke, and puppy, are t«rras of contempt, and worm or insect i 

lis sometimes used in the same way. Such surnames or 

I pobriquets as Ueeur de Lion and ' the Wild Boar of i 

T.Ardennes' may also he mentioned, and the bulls, hears, ^ 

I'ftnd lambs of the stock exchange must not he forgotten. 

The names of various stupid birds have been used at j 

l^fferent periods for 'fool 'or 'dupe': — jull (properly a I 

,*young bird' of any kind ),^ piyean, daw, dodo, dotti-rel, and I 

r Took. Rook affords a curious instance of trunHfercnce. ] 

From the noun rook, 'a dupe,' comes the verb rook, 'to I 

cheat,' and from tliis verb the noun rook was rederived in I 

, the sense of 'swindler.' Thus we have the same word 1 

1 two opposite senses: the blackleg and his victim. 'To " 

jiuck a pigeon. ' (or siraplj" to pluck) is an obvious figure. 

EA >f*»>l pigeon, used figuratively for a ' confederate in some , 

Rflwindling operation,' is a ' decoy pigeon,' so called from I 

^ts being tied to a stool. Dotterel itself means 'silly j 

iiing' (from dote'); and dodo is the Portuguese don 

upleton." These three words have turned a complete I 

liBOinersault, returning, in their figurative application to | 

■iStupid mortals, to the posture which they held before they 
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were iipplieil to the liirilg. If the Portuguese doudo is 
really a enrruption of the provincial English dold (our 
doW), the whirligig of etymology iii dizzy enough. 

Loon for 'fool' is not the name of the bird. It is the 
Scotch loun, and is apparently identical with English lotoi, 
' a worthless fellow,' which is perhaps akin to lame. Any 
jihysica! defect may give rise to an iihusive epithet: as, — 
ahgvrd ('very deaf,' L. gurdti*). hlind, purhlind, ^ scald 
knave.' ^ Yet the popular feeling associates loon with 
loony, — which is lunatic, ' moonstruck,' from the supposed 
effect of the inuon on insanity. Woodcock was once a 
synonym for 'silly creature,' for this hird was thought to 
have no brauis and to walk into the snare with its eyes 
open. Indeed, old books on fowling assert that it catche^^ 
itself, as it were, by examining the snare in idiotic curi- 
osity. Compare the words of Laertes, who has been 
wounded with the poisoned rapier which he preparei 
Hamlet: — 



Why, as a. woiiiicook to uiin 
1 Ain jiHLly kill'd with iny a 



own springe, Osric, 
vn treftchery. 
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BuJl, for 'an absurd blunder," particularly in speech. 
might well come from the hull's liabit of charging with 
his head down so that he appears not to see where he is 
going ; but the etymology is not known, and the wont 
may have nothing to do with the animal.^ 

Borse is used as a kind of prefix to indicate size or 
coiirseneJW : as in home-radiah, horse-punlain, horse-mugsel. 
horse sente. i'atn\iAre aow-tkiallf, dog-rose, and the Greek 
use of /Sow (bofta). as in ^ov-avKOv (bofi-sukon'), 'a large 

' ' He tliat repreveth hia neighebor, ovithcr he repreveth liim by 
hnnn of peyiie Ihitt he hath on liia body, as meitl, eroked harlot, 
Rora sinne thai lie doUi.' Chaucer, PerwineH Tale. S 42. 

' Compare hiiH luck for good fortune whicli a man blunders inloi^ 
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Bjcind of fig.''' Sorse ehmtnutg, however, are »o called from 

^ beiug fed to horses. 

Many adjectives (of the nature of siniites, and closely 
comparable to the phrases cited on p. 362) exist in the 
language. Such are lionlike, doyyed, wolfish, cattUk, cur- 
rUh, theepis/t, elephantine (for 'clumsy,' often used of 
literary style), hogyi»h, pigyi»h, heariah, mulish, npiih. We 
speak of ' mulish ol)stinacy ' and ' owlish cominentutore.' 
Shakspere has oowish for ' cowardly,' probably because the 

I cow is not valiant ; but also, no doubt, under the inBuence 
of coward, which has really nothing to do with cow (being 
O. Fi". fonard, from coue, L. mda, cauda, 'tail,' with the 
rending -ard^). Observe that many of these adjectives 
end in -ish, a termination meaning simply 'like" or 're- 
iBCnibling,' l)ut frequently implying contempt (boyish, 
!<ehildish, mannisfi, womanish). Foxy is a colloquial term 
for "shrewd"; compare the 'learned' vulpine (L. vul- 
pinus'). 

A few verbs belong to this class of animal names. They 

come easily from our ability to use almost any noun as a 

_ verb," To ape is to ' imitate ' (especially in a ridiculous or 

Ineffective way). To gult is to 'cheat,' Gull formerly 

~ meant 'a young bird ' of any kind. In ElizalJethan English 

it was applied to an unsopliisticated youngster who wished 

to be thought knowing. To motikey with is slang for to 

' meddle with,' monkeys being proverbially unable to let 

knytliing alone. A vulgar but expressive American 

learning is 'Don't monkey with the buzz-saw.' We may 

f^dog one's steps,' or " hound a man,' or ' worm ourway into 

iiiB confidence* (cf, insinuate, 'to wind in," from L. sinuo). 

t is an expression for deserting one's party or associ- 

Ls rats arti saiil to forsake a ship that is nnseaworthy. 

'Seep, HI. 2 See p. Ifl2. 
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[t IB commoD ID England, but only imitative in this coun- 
try. To gawk is to ' stare about ' like an awkward green- 
horn. A ifawk is properly a cuckoo and conies from the 
Old Norse. Cuckoo itself was once used for 'simpleton,' as 
by Falstaff in addressing Prince Hul. To badger is to 
'abuse with words " (as a badger is baited with dogs). To 
crawfiih itt an expressive American slang term for to 'back 
out ' of an agreement or ' back down ' in a contention. 
Two verbs of this class are illustrated by the omen in 
Macbeth : — 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 
Was by a maasinij owl h'tipfd at and kill'd. 

The ' tame villatic fowl ' has supplied our language with 
the verb henpeck (now commonest as an adjective, hen- 
pecked), for which Leontes, in The Winter's Tale, uses 
the ferocious synonym woman-tired, that is, ' torn' as a falcon 
tears its prey. ' Conk of the walk," ' cock of the school.' 
to crow over (Shakspere's overcrow, as in Hamlet's 'the 
potent poison quite o'ercrOws my spirit') are not from 
the barnyard, but from cock-fighting.' 

Caprice comes (through the French) from the Italian 
capriccio, which seems originally to have meant the skip- 
ping movement of a goat (L. caper'). Capriola (from L, 
capra, 'she-goat') means 'fawn" in Italian, and this has 
given us capriole (perhaps also through the French), 
shortened to caper. Caper (for sauce) comes from L. 
capparia (Gr. KawTrapK;}, the name of the plant, and is 
probably of Oriental origin. 

Tools, utensils, or pieces of machinery are frequently 
named after animals. Battering ram (or simply ram) 
explains itself. The Romans called such an implement 
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arieg, ' ram,' a,nd soinetimes made the end of it into the ' 
shape of a ram's head. A wurship provided with a beak | 
for ramming is also called a ram. A crowbar (or crow') gets 
its name from the fancied resemblance of ite bent and dat- 
tened point to tlie bill of a crow. A frying-pan is called a 
ijtider in some parts of New England. The cock of a gun 
and cock, ' a spigot,' are probably from some fancied resem- 
blance to the comb of a cock. It is curious that the Ger- 
man ffakn (though not related to our word cock) has both ' 
of these senses. Sawhorse and horse ai'e pieces of wooden 
framework naed for carryiug or supporting logs and the 
like. Cheveaux-de-friae, ' Frisian horses," are pieces of tim- 
ber set with long iron spikes and used as a defence, esi^e- 
cially against cavalry. The name (now a technical ' 
military term) was, like many such words, originally ' 
slang, and came from the use of this device by the Frisians 
in the seventeenth century. The Roman ei^u^^ua, 'little 
horse,' was an instrnment of torture. An English reli- 
gious poet of the fourteenth century descriltes Christ on 
the cross under a similar 6giire: 'on stokky stede [steed] 
he rode.' Other implements which bear names of ani- 
mals are doifs, canting doife, fire-dogg, a mule (in spinning), 
a glimmer beam (also called a itummertree ; that is, the beam 
which bears a burden on each side of it, as a mtmpter mule 
or horse), culvenn (from L. coluber, 'snake,' because the 
figure of a serpent was frequently engraved on ordnance 
of tlus kind; cf. basilisk^ for a kind of ciinnoa'), Jttf (for 
a light carriage), vorm (for the spiral part of a still), , 
'a rat-tail file.' Similar figures are the medical luput, 

twolf,' and cancer, 'crab,' as names of diseases.* 
There are many proverbial or idiomatic phrases contain- 
Bg the names of animals, and sometimes embodying 
'See p. 3GH. ^Seep. 353. 
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a bit of popular wisdom or rude satire. Such are bfr4ine, 
'aa the crow flies,' 'bird'a-eye view,' 'wild-goose chase,' 
'calf love,' ' wildcat linanciering,' 'to send bim away with 
a fiea iii his ear,' ' nine lives like a cat,' ' as wise as a Walt- 
ham calf,' 'lis honest as Cooper's cow.' Most of these 
are perspicuous, but others allude to jests or auecdiitic nar- 
ratives that have suEEered the iniquity of oblivion. 

Blind bayard, literally ' bay horse," • is an old term for a 
heedless man. Its use and meaning are well explained by a 
passage in Chaucer's Canon's Yeoman's Tale (11. 860-1): — 

Ye ben as bold a» is liayar'! (he blinde, ^^^t 

That btuiidreth forth and peril cListeth [iiitagines] ijoon. ^^H 

A ' spread-eagle speech ' comes from the old style ^^ 
Fourth of July oratory in this country, in which the orator 
seemed to spread his wings like the national bird. 

The Middle Ages possessed a great stock of fantastic 
natural history, derived in great part from Pliny the 
Elder, from the works of Aristotle and ^Elian, and 
from a Greek treatise of the second century a.d. known 
as PhysiologUB, or ' The Naturalist.' Such lore was highly 
valued, and has been much utilized by literary men 
of all periods. A great deal of it became popular and 
traditional. Hence come several linguistic curiosities. 
The hasiligk, 'royal serpent' or 'king snake '(Gr. ;9ao-i- 
XtaKof. ba»ili»k6», from 0a(Ti\eiJ'i, (lanle&g, 'king'; cf. 
Imailica, Satil) caused death by a subtle poison that em- 
anated from its eyeballs. Hence 'to glare like a basilisk' 
means to stare at one with a jjetrifying or annihilating 
glance, like Tennyson's gorgonize. A person who can en- 

' The terminalion -ard [a that seen in dmitkard, hrans/art, etc.. and is 
cognaU wiih Uie ailjuclive hard. Liard, 'gray hurae,' ebowB Uie same 
ending. (Seep. 141.) 
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^■Aare much heat is culled a salamander, since this animal I 
jHliras supposed to live in the element of fire. Phoenix may 
" denote a person of unique excellence, a 'nonpareil,' since 
there was never more than one phosnix in the world at a , 
time. More commonly, however, we use the word in allu- 
sion to the legend that the phmnix rose from its own ashea 
to a new life. In former times, pelican was a symbol both | 
of parental self-sacrifice and of filial ingratitude. The 
mother pelican was thought to feed her young with her | 
own blood, which the nestlings were so eager to taste that | 
they sometimes wounded the old bird with their beaks. 
The dove, was supposed to liave no gall, and hence to be 
incapable of resentment. Scorpion for 'flatterer' comes 
from the action of this reptile in curving its tail over its 
body in the act of stinging. Hence the scorpion (which , 
was represented with a human countenance) was said to 
flatter with its face while it stung with its tail.' In addi- 
tion to these conceptions, most of which were common . 
property, countless other bits of imnaturul history are 
scattered through the pages of our older writers. The 
Elizabethan Kuphuists were fond of such figures and 
developed them with wearisome formality.^ ' Deaf as an ' 
adder ' is biblical and alludes to the old idea that the adder . 
either could not or would not hear the music of the I 
charmer. It was even asserted that in order to avoid 
the sound of the charmer's voice and pipe, the adder 
pressed one ear to the ground and inserted its tail in the 
other. Crocodile tean, ioT ' hypocritical weeping ' alludes | 
to the story that the crocodile shed tears over the prey 
which it devoured. Compare 'He plays with his victim 
as a cat plays with a mouse.' The chimt-ra and the cha- 
^^ > See ChaiiKer, Man of Law'a Tale, vv. Wi-H. 1 
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WORDS FROM PLACES OR PERSONS 

One of the moat enttrtaining chapters in the history 
of imr vociibulary (iwiU with words from proper names. 
These are of every conceivable kind. Some are mere nick- 
names, originating in slang or the humors of the hour, and 
perpetuated either because they seem to fill a gap iu the 
language or because they suggest allusions or anecdotes 
which it tickles our fancy to remember ; others are serious 
technical terms, coined in honor of an inventor or a dis- 
coverer. They may come fi'om history or from literature, 
indifferently. Sometimes their origin is obscure, because 
the story or the incident to which they allude, though 
striking enough to attract attention at the moment and 
thus to give rise to a new word or phrase, has not proved 
of sufficient importance to be put on record. 

The process that we are considering may go no farther 
than to transfer the name of a well-known persouage to 
some one who resembles him. Thus, we may call a great 
orator 'a Demosthenes' or 'a Burke 'or 'a Webster,' a greal 
general 'a Wellington' or 'a Marlborough,' a cruel tyrant 
■a Nero." the assertor of his country's liberties 'a Wash- 
ington.' This happens every day and calls for no remark. 
A further step is taken when the name of such a cliaraetcr 
is used for all who resemble him. It is then a pure com- 
mon noun, and, if our coinage passes current, the language 
has gained a word. I'erhaps the most impressive exam]ili; 
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is Ctentir wliicli, oi-igiuallj the iiiimi! of u Koinaii family of 
no grL-iil distinction, has bei^oine a synonym foi' -emperor' 
in languages so widely different as Germiiii {Kaher) au3 
Russian {Tsar}.' 

EsamjjleH of audi nouns iiie : lufclor. ••a bully,' from a 
wrong conception of the great Trojiurs chanicter; mentor, 
*a wise counseiliir,' frum the sage adviser of Telenmelius 
in the Odyssey ; l!fi'»tor. ■ ii veteran,' from the aged hero in 
the Iliad, who hnd ruled three generations of men; Solon, 
from the Athenian lawgiver (one of the Seven Wise Men), ' 
*a sage," often used jocosely of a person who has an ha- 
bitual »ir of sagacity ; Shylor.k^ 'a merciless usurer,' or, in 
general, ' a grasping money-getter ' ; Judaa. ' a traitor," or, 
in particular, 'a false friend' (cf. 'a Judas kiss '} ; pandar 
(or pander), frani the part played by Paiidarus (Pan- 
^■iare) in Chaucer's romance of Troilus and in Slmkspere's 
lilus and Cressida ; ' Bayard, • a knight without fear 
and without reproach," then, generally, 'a htgh-mindei) ( 
and chivalrous gentleman ' ; Braggadocio (from a character ] 
in Spenser's Faerie Qtietne), formed from brag and a quasi- 
Italian termination, 'a cowardly boaster" ; DrawcanBir, 'a ' 
swashbuckler,' from a character in The Uebearsal, the 
famous burlesque phi} written to caricature Dryden ; 
Mceoenan, 'a patron of literature," from one of Augustus's 
ministers, who favored literary men ; dunce (from Bum 
Sootus, a celebrated scholastic philosopher), 'a stupid 



The Angtu-Saxaiis had the word in the torm eatrrt, vlience kater In 
Ulddle English, bul kaiaer, aiiotUer Middle Kngliali furui, HboWB Higll 
German influence. Spenser's l;«inir is an intentional arehalain. 

■ FandaruH is a Trojan hero in tb>- Iliad, bai liis activity as a g[>-l)etween 
dates [rotn the Middle Ages. Cbaut^er'a Pandare is a develnprnent from 
Boocawio's Fandaro, but ie very different from his prototype, being, 
mdeed, the most rcmarliabiB characler-sludy in "iir literature before Uw 
Elizabethan age. Sliatispere's Pandar is Ciiniiccr's, ullerly debased. 
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person,' first applied in coutempt to the schoulmeu who 
iippused the new or huoianistic learniug ; Timon, ' a misan- 
thrope,' fi'om a celebrated Athenian whose life was written 
by Plutarch and dramatized by Shakspere ; Lucrrtia, '■ a 
virtuous woman,' from Collatinus's wife, whose tragic fate 
forms a part of the legendary history of Rome ; Benedick 
ur Benedict, 'a newly married man,' from a character in 
Much Ado About Nothing, who rails against wedlock, but 
finally succumbs to the charms of Beatrice ;' Satan, 'a 
person of diabolical wickedness" (cf. devil), or. Jocosely, 
' a little Satan," ' a mischievous child ' ; Termagant, ' a scold,' 
from a supposed god of the Saracens, whom the Middle 
Ages regarded as idolaters.^ 

The liible lias given us a number of similar terms: as, 
— a Jisepfi, a Jo!i, a Samson, a Solomon, a Methusalak, an 
J»hmuel, a ' doubting Thomas,' a • Uood SamarifaH,' a "Divet, 
a lazir (from Lazarus), 'to raise Cain.' Jezebel has con- 
tribiit«d her name to our vocabulary in two senses. In 
accordance with the wicked queen's true character, every 
< haughty woman may be called a Jezebel, And it is with this 
in mind that Sir Andrew Aguecheek applies the name, 
with fine disregard of gender, to tlie strutting Malvolio. 
But Jezebel more commonly means 'a flaunting jade.' — 
especially in the phrase ' a painted Jezebel^ from the pas- 
sage in which we read that ' Jezebel painted her face, and 
tired her head, and looked out at a window' (11 Kings 
ix. 30). 

. A pasquinade is a lampoon, such as used to be attached 
to a mutilated statne in Rome called Patquin, from Pai- 

> The word ia used wiib particular allusion to a passage in wtiicb Beuc- 
dick is jeeriDKly greeted by Don I'edro as ' Benedick, the iiiarrit^ man.' 

'' Hence Saracen in Miildle KnglLsh is frfivieiitly ■ papan.' mid sonic- 
lliiics is substiliiti'U for ' heallitii Dane ' (i^ in uue verHiou of tliu ruiuauif 
of King Horn). 
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quino, ii cobbler celebriited for hia wit, who lived and 
worked near the place where it was exhumed. A lovelace 
is a person like the rake in Ittchardaon's Clarissa Harlowe ; 
a ffat/ Lothario gets hia uame from a similar character in 
Howe's Fair Penitent ; J)on Juan was a Spanish liber- 
tine, whose adventures were traditionally current in Seville 
liefore they received literary and musical treatment at the 
hands of Telle?.. Molidre, Goldoni, Gliick, and Byron. 
I'liul Prif is a cliaracter in a comedy by .John Poole. 
Simmi Pure in a Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre's Bold Stroke 
'{or a Wife. Tartuffe for 'hypocrite' is from Moliere. 
Squire of Damta is a character in Spenser's Faerie Queene 
^iii, 7. 51). Fidua Achates is jEneaa's friend in Virgil. 
A Mr». Harris for u "non-existent person,' a 'myth,' is 
irom Mrs. Gamp's fictitious patron in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Wid practical Oradgrind is in Hard Times. Mr». Grundy 
B often referred to as a standard of propriety by Dame 
Ashfield in Morton's Speed the Plow, Dtdditea waa 
Don Quixote's ladylove. The Rev. Dr. Drya»du»t is a 
device of Sir Walter Scott's. Roorback, ' a campaign lie,' 
is named after The Travels of llaron Roorback, a fiction 
intended to injure Polk when he was a candidate for the 
■presidency in 1844. Rip \'an TTi'iA/e needs no interpreter. 

'The driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of 
Hfimsbi, for he drivetb furiously ' has given a'ijehu, ' coach- 
Tsan.' As for Nimshi, his father, his name is still used in 
'New England for a mischievous child — ' a regular little 
:^im»ki.' • Nimrodwas ' a mighty hunter before the Lord '; 
Afihitophel led Absolom astray by evil counsel ; ' a Daniel 
Dome to judgment ' is Shylock's allusion to the story of 
Susannah. 

Tb^e are also an abundance of classical proper names 
• A Blmilar use of Jehusile \b more intelligible. 
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that are used in the same manner : as, — an amazon, a Juno, 
a, Circe (cf. ' Circean wiles'), 'a perfect Adonit,' 'an out- 
and-out Xanthippe.' 

Now and then the name nf a town or the like is used in 
the same way: as, — *a liahel of sounds,' from the confu- 
sion of tongues at the Tower of Babel ; Mecca, for a place 
of pilgrimage, or, even the goal of one's aspirations; 
' one's Ciipua,' for an easy position which tempts to neglect 
of duty, from the enervating effect of Hannibal's winter 
quarters in this luxurious town. The Land of Nod, for 
'slumber-land,' is a pretty pun (see Genesis iv. 16). 
The const el lilt ion Ursa Minor was called 'Dog's Tail.' 
icvvo^ ovpd {kutiiia ourd"), by the Greeks. It was a guide 
to mariners (likf the Pole Star), and this has given us 
cynoture, for 'the observed of all observers.' A passage 
in Jlilton's L'Allegro has done much to keep the word 
alive. Palace is palatium, the house of Augustus on the 
Palatine Hill. 

- The adjective maudlin, 'ridiculously tearful or senti- 
mental,' comes, through the French, from Mngdnh-n. This 
was the surname of Mary of Magdala (a town in Palestine), 
one of the early disciples of Ciirist. She was identified 
(without good grounds) with the 'woman who was a sinner' 
(Luke vii. 30), whence Magdalen, 'penitent,' The adjec- 
tive use of maudliiL was doubtless suggested by pictures of 
the weeping Magdalen. 

Some of the words that we have mentioned have had 
a further development of meaning. Juda» is applied to 
a peep-hole in a gate or donr. Braggadocio has been 
transferred from the person to the quality, and usually 
signifies 'empty boasting.' So chimera, the name of a 
fabulous monster composed of different parts of incon- 
grnous animals, has become a synonym for a 'wild fancy' 
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or 'grotesque idea." Mulioinet lias had a straiigtt liistorj. 
Iti the Miildlti Ages it Avas thought that the MohatumeduDa 
woi-ahipped idols. Thus, the name of their prophet, in 
the form Maumet, became a synonym for 'idol,'' and then 
for 'image' in general, and Iience we have maramet for 
a child's 'doll," or even for a 'bahy.' Old Capulet up- 
braids Juliet as a 'whining mammet.' Au interesting 
transference has taken place in Frankenstein. In Mrs. 
Shelley's novel, Frankenstein is a young German physi- 
ologist who manufactures a human being out of fragments, 
endows it with life by some mysterious process, and is 
forever haunted by the creature^ who finally causes his 
death. Hence, a Frankenstein is properly one who is 
' hoist with his own petard.' Yet one hears the term used 
for ' a creature that tonnents his creator,' as if it had been 
the iiauie of the monster that Frankenstein made. 

Tawdry, ' vulgarly fine,' is a corruption of USaint Audrey, 
that is. Saint Etheheda. and was first applied to what was 
called a 'tawdry lace,' that is, a kind of lace bought at 
Saint Audrey's Fair. The initial f is all that is left of the 
adjective Saint. Compare Brummagem (from Birming- 
ham') and pinchbeck (a man's name). 

Now and then a proper name is used as a verh.^ Thus, 
to hector is 'to play the bully,' or, in a slightly generalized 
to torment ' or ' tease.' The verb pander is com- 
moner than the substantive. It is figuratively used oi 
almost any kind of base subserviency. Thus, one may 
pander to the vices of another or to his prejudices or to 
Ills love of flattery. From one Bur/re, an Edinburgh 
• 'Wbiit liifferenee la bltwSiean ydolastre,' aaks Chauort'a Paraon. 
'Ewd an afariciiius man, but that an ydolaatre, per aventure, linth but o 
_ (Le. one} motomeC or two, and the avaricioos man hatb manye ? For 
^^ertes, every florin in h<s cofre is his maumiH.' The Fersoiiea Tale, S M. 
^M ' Ae may be the case with almost any English nnun (see p. 192). 
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criminal, who murdered many persons in order to sell 
their bodies to surgeons for dissection, comes the verb 
to burke (always figuratively used), 'to smother,' *to pass 
over in silence': aa, — 'His Ijook was burked by the 
critics.' Burke and his gang used to smother their vic- 
tims in order that the bodies might show no marks of 
violence. To •out-Hr-rod Herod' is from Hamlet's de- 
scription of a ranting player. It alludes to the furious 
■demeanor of the Herod of the old religious drama, whose 
raging was not confined to the scaffold on which such 
plays were presented, but extended to the street as well, 
' Here Herod rages,' says an old stage direction, * h\ this 
pageant, and in the street also.' To boycott is said to he 
from Captain Boycott, who was the first boycotted land- 
lord in Ireland. The term has extended far beyond the 
limits of its original application. A guy, for a 'queer- 
looking person' (especially one who is badly dressed), 
and the verb to ffuj/, 'to make fun of,' come from the 
effigy of Guj' Fawkes, carried in procession on the fifth 
of November, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. 
To meaviier comes from the winding course of the river 
Maander in Plirygia. 

To lynch is something of a mystery. ' Lgnch^ law ' has 
the air of being named after a person, and tliere have been 
various claimants, but tiie original Judge Lynch is still 
unidentified. The phrase is singularly parallel to the Eng- 
lish ' Lydford law,' which is mentioned by William Browne 
as already proverbial in the seventeenth century: — ^^^ 
I oh huve be&rd of Li/d/ont lair, ^^^^M 

How in the morn they hmig aDd draw, ^^^^| 

And sit in judgment after. ^^^^ 

The reference is to the stannary courts at Lydford iu 
Devonshire, which were extremel}' arbitrary in their action. , 
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Hilt the phrase ' law of Lydford,' for summary justice,' ' 
has been traced as far back as the fourteenth century, 
which seems to be too early for the tinners, but may refer 
to the severity of the forestry laws; for l-ydford was the 
weat of government for the ancient Forest of Dartmoor. 

The emiing -tzc (or -t>e) is sometimes used to make a 
verb from u proper name. It is an adaptation of tbe 
fireek -tzo, which had a similar function (as iirihl^w, viedtz5, 
• to Mediae.' ' to favor the Medes '). Thus we have tanta- 
lize, from Tg^tjilm, — now commonest in the adjective ' 
use, as 'a tantalUiti/f sight.' So liowdfcrizr. 'to expurgate' 
(always with a contemptuous suggestion of prudery), 
from Dr. Bowdlrr, who puhlislied a 'family Shakspere' 
in 1818. Two years before. J. L. Macadam had intro- 
duced the plan of viacadamhiay roads.' To harvey or 
harwi/iz<f steel is an American invention; the process is 
named after the discoverer, H. A. Harvey. Maud's lover 
in Tennyson was (/orj/onized ' with a stony British stare.' 

Names of triben or natitins have often Income common 
nouns, usually in a sense according v^ith supposed na- 
tional characteristics. Tims 6otA may designate a rude 
or barbarous man ; Vandal (whence vandali»m), a wanton 
destroyer ; 7'urk, a ferocious perwon ; Jew, a usurer or one 

^irbo drives a sharp Itargain ; Vimhfg, a keen or tricky 
'The myrmiduns of the law' preserve the name 
the ferocious tribe that followed Achilles .to Troy. 
'^rtar, for a ' peppery |)ei-Bon ' or ' tough customer,' still 

Eearries a faint suggestion of the terror inspii-ed by the 

■ Tartar inviwion of Europe in the thirteenth century. 

IThe change from Tatar (the native name) to Tartar 

' Cf. the American phrane 'Jersey (i.e. New Jersey) juslice.' 
* The nimn maeailnm, lor tliti ■snrface' of suth n rnad, Is a back-far- 
matioD from the verb maendantUei 
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(from Tartarus) is more impreBsive testimony. Ogre i» 
'Hungarian,' — through a confusion of the Magyars with 
the Huns, and of both with the dreaded Tartars.' Gyp'S 
is Ei/ypttan, and is used in half a dozen derived seusex. 
Bohemian was often substituted for 'Gypsy' (by an easy 
ethnological mistake) ; hence the modern social Bohemiaiu 
— a coinage of Thackeray's. Strei-l Arab is also a recent 
t«rm for a particular variety of nomad. Slave ia Slav. 
since the Germans reduced many of this race to servi- 
tude. We have the word from the French, which bor- 
rowed it from the German ; but it is the national name 
of the Slavonian people. A blackamoor is a "black Moor," 
that is, by another blunder in ethnology, an ' Ethiopian ' 
or negro. The As»afsliig were a fanatical Eastern seel 
who, like the Thugs, committed murder for the glory 
of their divinity. The name is an Arabic derivative of 
ArtsAis/i,— to the use of which the AsHassinfl were nddietedi 
The Zouavea are a tribe of Algerian mountaineers (cf. 
Croat for any 'irregular' soldier). 

Derivatives from personal, national, or local names have 
also become common in special senses. The boasting Gas- 
cons have given us gasconade and ga*conading. Compare 
'Roman firmness,' 'Punic faith' (for 'perfidy,' L. Pun'n'a 
fidrs; cf. the Frenchman's 'perfidious AUnon '). 'Altir 
salt ' (for ' wit,' L. »al Atticuni), and Thackeray's version of 
PersicoB odi pu^r apparatus, ~ ' \ hat* all your Frenckififd 
stuif. ' A 'Parthian shot' was very literal to Crassijs. who 
found to his cost that the flight of the Parthiiins was more 
to be dreaded than their onset ; to us it is only an elegant 
and pointed synonym for one method of 'having the last 
word.' Bomanff is an Old French word for the ' vernacu- 
lar' (the linffua Homanica. or vulgar Liitin, as opposed in 
' Wienor. in Anglia. XXIII, 1ft:. 
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the learned tradition nf the schools), and was easily trans- 1 
ferred to a 'tale' or 'story' in the vernacular. Most of the I 
Middle English romancfs me triinslations from the French. 
The development of the word lias been of tlie multifarious 
kind. Observe the variety of suggestion in 'a romantic 
girl,' 'nineteenth-century romanticism,' 'the Romance 
languages,' 'he gave a romancing account of his journey.' 
Sir Thomas More's Utopia,^ a fanciful sketch of the 
ideal commonwealth, has given us the adjective Utopian. 
Atlantis was a fabled continent in the Atlantic Ocean, 
which Plato and others mention. Hacon's New Atlantit 
supplied Miltnn with Allantean, in tlie same sense, but this 
has never got into general use, perhaps because we already 
had atla» (from the giant's name). The Earthly Paradise 
was often sought in medieval times. The Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century believed that a golden country 
existed somewhere in South America, and Raleigh thought 
he could find it in Guiana. This is El Dorado. ' the gilded ' 
(Spanish, from I., de-aurare, 'to gild," from aMrum, 'gold'). 

— a kind of romantic equivalent of 'the Promised Land' 

f the Israelites. 
Caatlet in the air tells its own story. Ca%tles in Spain. 
jliDwever, we sliould not understand, if we did not know 
ihat it is a mere translation of chdlfaux en Eapagne. 
1^ Across the Pyrenees' is a natural outlook for a French- 
, but not for a native of England. When the trans- 
lated 'castles in Spain' crosses the sea, and is used by 
Aniericans or Australians, its rationale seems still lo3» 
phvious. In other words, the whole phrase has become a 



' Th&t la, ' the land of Nowhere,' from Gr. vi, ' not ' and t6»bi, 
Pplaoe' (as In topngrnphy, topkal). Compare Carlyle's Wrhtnlctitwo 
tt' 1 know not where ' ). the city where TeiifelRiinirkli wbb professor of 
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mere symbol, and we do not lliink of analyzing it any mori' 
thtin if it were a single word. 

From persons, real or fictitious, we have thratonieal, 
'boastful,' from Thraito, tlie braggart in Terence's Eunu- 
clius ; quixotic, from Don Quixote ; "in a Pickwickian 
sense,' from an amusing passage in the records of the 
Pickwick Clnb ; mat/ic, from the Persian Miti/i or 'wise 
men'; stoical and stoicism for 'nnruffled fortitude,' 'insen- 
sibility to pain' (see p. 39); epicurean, from Epicurus; 
cynical, from the Cynic (i.e. 'currish')' philosophers, 
especially Diogenes ; '■platonic love,' from an attempt to 
adapt tlie doctrine of Plato to modern social life; nutchui- 
^ellian, in a sense of unscrupulous craft that MachiavcUi 
would certainly have repudiated; mosaic, from the Muses. 
but perhaps confused with Mosaic from Moses (ef. Jews' 
work for arabesijue^") ; siniony, from Simon Magus, wlm 
offered money for a share in the apostles' mysterious 
powers (Acta viii. ) ; J£reiiuad> ' a mournful or denunciatory 
speech.' from the Lamentations of the prophet Jeremiah; 
panic, for 'panic fear," literally such unreasoning terror hk 
the god Pan was supposed to inspire by his sudden appear- 
ance to H solitary wanderer; stentorian, from Stentor, the 
herald of the Greeks before Troy ; morris dance, from the 
Spanish morisco. 'Moorish." 

Frequently the name of a person is applied to a thitiif. 
because he inventeil, discovered, or introduced it, or 
because the inventor named it after him. Thus boots may 
be Wellingtons? or Bluchers; a mackintosh is a kind of 
waterproof cloak; hrouffhama and victorias are carriages; 
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" Cliaooer, Sir I'hopas, 
' For the omlMion of (he Eeiieral 



tit, ' dog' (as In cynosure, si 
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tkrapnel whs invented by General Shrapnel of the British 
army ; a phaeton is so called from the unlucky son of 
Phcjebua. who drove a chariot so disastrously ; ii rotjvelaure 
(eighteenth century) was named after a French duke of 
the time of Louis XIV. Every mnk in life is represented. 
Thus we have orrery, ■ a machine to represent the motions 
of the solar system,' from the Earl of Orrery ; and d errick. 
for 'a hoisting apparatus,' from Derrick the hangman. 
Derrick 'flourished' about 1600, at Tyburn. His name 
is an anglicised form of Dierryk or Diederik, which 
is the Dutch for Theodcric, — the great king of the 
Ostrogoths. Theoderia is, being interpreted, 'mighty 
among the people." This brings us to the conundrum of 
the gravedigger in Hamlet, who insisted that the hangman 
'builds stronger than the mason or the carpenter.' Noth- 
ing is more democratic than language, or conducts one to 
more preposterous conclusions. 

A sandwich is so called from the K"*"* flf Sandwich, a 
passionate gambler, who is said once to have saved time at 
a game by stratifying the bread and meat which his servant 
brought to the card-table. An amusing instance of this 
kind of derivation is the word gpencer. The Earl of 
Spencer, a celebrated dandy about 1800, once made a bet 
that he could introduce the fashion of wearing an overcoat 
so short that the tails of his coat would appear beneath it. 
He won his bet, and the name spencer was given to short 
coats of this style, and has since been transferred to a 
woman's garment. 

The language of science is full of similar terms, whieli 
sometimes get into common use. Naturalists like to ticket 
new species of plants and animals with queer Latin desig- 
nations formed from the names of the persons whom they 
■ielight to honor, — their patrons or predecessors, their 
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colleagues or pergonal frieiitlH, or, perhaps, the explorer 
who brought home the specinieu. Thus we hiive dahlia 
(from Da/il ), fuchia (from Fuchu'), wUtaria (from J^star). 
— -all three well-known flowers; ci/ii-'AoHa, from the Count- 
esa Ckinchon, who introduced Peruvhin hark into Europe; 
and so on ad infinitum. Modern electrical science has 
applied to particular units of measm-ement the names of 
ohm, volt (from Volta; cf. voltaic), ampere, loatt, thus cele- 
bniting the services of a Germsin, an Italian, a French, and 
a Scotch investigator. St. Vilui dance and St. Anthony » 
jSre ('erysipelas') are named from thesuints invoked to cure 
them; cf. kintf» evil for 'scrofula.' '■ Ifermeticqll^ sea.\ed' 
celebrates the fume of Hermes Trismegisttis, llie supposed 
founder of alchemical (or hermetic) philosophy, — Milton's 
■thrice great Hermes,' the fabled Egyptian prophet, priest, 
and king. 

Articles of commerce are often named after the plate 
from wliiah they come or are supposed to come: as, — Java, 
mocha, oolong, cltampa'jne. saufenii; gherry (older sherrit, 
from XereK, in Spain); cainhric (from Kamerik. i.e. Cavi- 
firai) ; </m(froni Geneva') ; china, Japan ; canhtnere, madras, 
tweed, muslin (from the Mesopotamian town iif Man- 
tout or Mausil ).; damask (from Damascus) ; fttstian (from 
Fustat, i.e. Cairo); morocco; cordovan or cordwain (from 
Cordova); landau, berlin, surrey; arras, ' titpestry hang- 
ings' (from Arras, in France) ; /« ( from /*«, in Morocco); 
macassar (from a district in the Celebes Islands).' Com- 
pare /lanque, polonaise, jersey, newmarket, italics. 

Latakia is a kind of tobacco, from a town of that name; 

' Byron'3 ' iliy iticoinpnrable oil, Macassar." Compare aiitimacaiiar. 
a word reilnleni. of a byirone age. Tidy, llie usual lerm in .America, is 
Hurely a ' iiiuer ' Toril. Tli(? kiiouing i>f aiilimacaHsara roplaced Uie ' ply- 
ing nf Eamplera ' anil, tu soint extent, 'the teasing of tlie housenife'B 
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a Laodicean id a lukewarm person, from the reproof of the J 
Revelation to tlie Church of the Laodiceans, who were ' nei- 
ther coitj nor hot.' Latakta. however, is only the Turk-J 
ish form of the ancient Laodicea. 

Most of the words just noted are obviously place-namei 
and still recognizaljle as such. But there are many otherl 
similar terms whose origin ia seldom thouglit of. Thu^ 
ipaniel is a 'Spanish dog' (O, Fr. eapai/nol); pittol iaM 
from Piatoja (Piatola. through Fr. pistole); mlUinerM 
is Milaner, one who imported fal-Ials from Milan; jet iaff 
from Cfagas, an ancient town in' Asia Minor; pheatanim 
is from the river Phasia in Pontus; copper (h. cupjmmyM 
was aeB Cypriuvu ' bronze from Cyprus ' ; finnan hadcUtm 
{haddock') is from the Scotch village of Findon or ther 
river Findhom, or, more likely, from both together; cvr- 
ranti are ' raisins de CorintJu ' ; a canter is a clipped fonn 
of ^Canterbury gallop,' an easy pace such as pilgrims rode 
on their way to Saint Thomas's shriue. i 

Magnet ia ^ Magneaian stone,' from the district of Mag-^^ 
\ena in Thessaly (whence also tlie chemical namea^ 
magnesia and manganese*'). The mystery of the load- 
stone has been a constant temptation to theorists of one 
school or another, and thus magnetic and magnetiam have 
not only renounced their Thessalian connections, but have 
turned their backs on mineralogy. The modern figurative 
uses of the words — as in 'a magnetic personality," ' he 
lacks magnetism' — might easily have come straight from 
the magnet. In fact, however, they are derived from 
Mesmers speculations on 'animal magnetism' (about 
1775). As Mesraer's theory of a physical force akin to 
that of the magnet became discredited, the phrase was 

' -Vanprtn^m is » doubtful form, but in ihought to be a corruplii 
L. magnet, 'msgnpt.' 
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replaced by metmeriwm, which was popular until verj' 
recently. But Mesiuer was felt to be something of a 
charlatan. At all events, investigators repuiliated his 
views with unanimous enthusiasm. It was not tolerable, 
then, that \\\» name should remain attached to a great 
class of psychic phenomena. Hypnoti»m was accordingly 
coined and has become rapidly popular. I'erlmps this 
will hold the field, for, coming as it does from Gr. vTrvtm 
{hUptioa), 'sleep,' it is vague enough to cover any dis- 
coveries that may be made in thefuture. 

Sometimes a common ' Christian name,' in a diminutive 
form, is jocosely given to a tool or other implement. 
apparently because the tool is looked upon as a pel 
r-or fellow-workuian. Thus we have the spivniHg-jenntf : 
' jis}"'^ "iwd betty for burglars' implements; iUly tot u 
' policeman's club, or (in Australia) a bushman's kettle. 
The habit is essentially the same as that of using diminu- 
tives for the names of tools (see p. 60), and is near akin 
to the trick of personifying inanimate objects by calling 
them he or she. A ship is always she, and the same 
pronoun is often applied to a locomotive by the engineer 
('driver') who iias it in charge, A miller may also use 
g/ic of his mill.' A gardener has been known to call Ids 
favorite ivy he. The word Jack, which means ' fellow' as 
being the commonest of masculine diminutives, has re- 
ceived a very wide extension. Sometimes, as in Jackatg, 
it simply implies the masculine gender ; usually, however, 
it carries the meaning of strength, size, or coarseness. 

' CI. Phillips Brooks in n fnmlliar letter to a friend describing the flre 
in which Trinity Church, Boston, was destroyed In 1872 : -Old Trini^ 
seeraed safe nil night, but towards mominy the Hre swept into her rear, 
and Itipre was no chance. She wijnt at four in the mnmlug. I saw her 
well alire insiclv and out. carried off Home books and robes, and lett her.' 
A. V. 0. Allen. Lite and Lell«ra of Pl.lllipB Brooks, 1900, II, 8J. 
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Thos we liiivi; jack-kniff for a Urge pocket-knife, bigger 
than a peii-kiiifc ; jachereiv for a very strong screw uaed 
to raise buildings :iiiii tlie like ; jackgtrawa, originally large 
straws uaed in playing a game wLicli is known by tUe 
same name. Compare audi terms as Jack-in-the-box, Jack- 
i n-t he-pulpit, J ackanap^s.^ The word^acA is also used alone 
for certain kinds of implements and utensils, in particular 
for a device to raise the wheels of a carriage from the i 
ground (cf. hoot-jack'), for a leather coat, and for a kind 
of bottle (black Jack f cf. demijohn').^ 

Il^ijohjt is a corruption (by popular etymology) of 

the French Dame Jeanne, apparently a jocose name for 

■A big bottle, like Tohy for a kind of beer-mug shaped like 

u stout man. Dame Jeanne itself looks like a popular 

etymology of something else ; but all efforts to settle the 

(juestion have been fruitless. The Arabic damajuna, which 

Hjilieait) to conduct us to the Persian glassworks at Dama- 

ghan, is thought to be a modern borrowing from the 

k)mance. 

Here may he mentioned such jocose names as Jack for 

(•fellow'; Jeame* for 'footman'; 'Arrjf for 'a London 

Irough'; Jack. ^Tar ov Jack y, for 'a seaman'; Bjid^jet or 

\lBiddy for 'a V Irish maidservant'; ^ny (It. zanni, for 

\<&iovannU 'John') for 'a buffoon' or 'merrj'-andrew.' 

The words that we have studied in this chapter illus- 

ute a considerable variety of linguistic processes.' Hut 

aiey are even more significant as documents in the history 

E civilization. They cover the map of the world with 

< With the disciiKBlun of this word Id the IJxford Dictlooary should be 
cntnpared Uie remarks of Dr. Scoii, in Trails. Amer. Phllol Assoc., 

xxni, iBi) ff. 

*S<iCp. 81, note 1. 

t* In pertitruUr, Lhey enforce wliftt was said of the idcnllty between 
■tang aud oidioary Inngunge (n all rwo-iiilalH of linguistic bcliavior. 
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well-marked dots and boundary lines. They pervade the 
tables uf the chronologist from the earlietit times to the 
instant of writiug. A single word, tike bedlam, lias stood 
for thousands of years and thousands of miles. Bedlam 
(a clipijed form of Bethlehem') is now jocosely used for any 
great confusion : as, — 'It was a perfect bedlam of dis- 
cordaut opinions.' The generalizing process in this word 
is curiously connected with religious history. There was 
iu Palestine a religious establishment dedicated to Saint 
Mary of Bethlelieni. that is, the Virgin. In early times, a 
branch of lliis establishment existed in London. Attached 
to the church was a hospice or house of entertainment, 
meant, in the lirst instance, for the use of members of the 
fraternity who might be temporarily residing in that city. 
Gradually tiie ecclesiastics of this house gave their atten- 
tion to a special form of charity, — the reception and 
treatment of lunatics, and Bedlam, tliat is, 'the London 
hospice of Saint Mary of Bethlehem,' became an insane 
asylum. When the violent measures of Henry V'lII 
abolished so many monastic houses, this particular hospice 
was given to tlie city of London and continued to be used 
us a refuge for the insane under the name of Bethlefiem 
Hoepitid or Bedlam. Hence the word bedlam was applied 
to any insane asylum, and from this use its modern em- 
ployment for any kind of tumultuous assembly or any great 
disturbance was easy. It is interesting to observe thai 
in the history of this word we have involved the fomiding 
of the Christian religion, the passing of the Holy Land 
into the control of the Saracens, the Crusades, which 
restored it to CJiristianity, the continued relations be- 
tween the Liiiin Orient ami Western Kurope, the whole 
theory and practice of monastic institutions and fratemi- 
ties, with their labors in beliiilf of tlie poor and sick, the 
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Reformation in general, and, in particular, the lieforma- 
tion in England under Henry VIII, with its confusion of 
religious and secular motives. Incidentally, this involves 
the personal history of Henry VIII, and, in particular, 
his quarrel with the Pope over the question of his divorce 
from Katharine of Aragon and his marriage to Anne Boleyn. 
In other words, the history of the single word bedlam cannot 
be completely understood without some knowledge of the 
history of Europe and Asia for more than fifteen hundred 
years. It would be hard to find a more striking instance 
of the absurdity of regarding the study of words as a 
narrow and trivial diversion of pedants. Words are the 
signs of thoughts and thoughts make history. 



APPENDIX 



'. 6. We have said that the origin of laiigu^e is andiscov- 
^arable. If, however, philologists ever do solve the great prob- 
leiii, we may conjecture that natural cries (natural in the same 
seuse in which' kicking and working the fingers are natural), 
common alike to nieu and the higher animals, each after its 
kind, will be found to be the material, and that the alternate 
building-up and breaking-down of words (the eternal systole 
and diastole of speech) will be found to be the meatm, of the 
growth which has produced as well the rootr^ystem of the Indo- 
European (with its puzzling determinatives), at) the Semitic 
triliteraliam, the elements of aggregative languages, and the 
extreme complexity of Chinese monosyllables. Such a theory 
would probably be nicknamed the 'goo-goo theory,' All that' 
is requisite for the Iwginning of language proper is that any 
one sound should come to be purposely uttered, however 
v^uely, and actually understood, and we have the promise 
and potentiality of the most cultivated human speech. The' 
initial understanding, indeed, may perhaps come from the li^ 
tener and be reflected back to the person who utters the sound. 
When the first .'step has been taken, the processes which we 
see going on around us every day will do the rest. The ' goo- 
goo theory' includes all that can be true in tlie 'ding-dong 
theory ' ; for it is only in such natural cries, protlueed by the 
mere purposeless activity of the vocal organs, that it can justly 
be said that ' everything that is struck, rings.' It covers the 
ground of the ' bow-wow theory,' since it admits the possibility 
of imitation, holding, indeed, that the natural cries referred to 

tie only sounds in language that are not imitative. It also 
301 
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iDCludes the ' pooh-pooh theory," since the cries jn question are 
the only inlerjertiuos that are actually spootaneous and do 
not like pooh ! and hah ! I'eqiiii'e to be leai-ned, like other words. 
The ' goo-goo theory ' meets alike the views of a Sayce, who 
finds ill language a progress of decay, and a Brugmaim, who 
finds ia it a progress of growth. 

A readable account of various theories of the origin of lan- 
guage may be found in A. H. Sayce, Introduction to the Science 
of Language (2 vols., Land., 1880), Chap. L See also Max 
MUller, Lectures on the Science of Language (2 vols., Lond., 
1861-1; revised edition, N.Y., 1891); Whitney, Language 
and the Study of Language (5th ed,, N.Y. [1875]); Whitney, 
The Science of Language, in his Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies (N.Y., 1873); Whitney, Max Milller and the Science 
of Language (N.Y., 1892). On language in general see H. Paul. 
Principien der Sprachgeschichte (3d ed., Ilalle, 1898), translated 
from the 2d edition by H. A. Strong, Principles of the History 
of Language (N.Y., 1889); Strong. Logeman, and Wheeler, 
Introduction to the Study of the History of Language (Lond., 
1891). 

Pp. 34 tf. A useful handbook of philosophical terms is 
R. Eisler's Wttrterbuch der Philosophischen BegrifTe und Aus- 
drUcke, quellennia.tsig bearbeitet (Herlin, 1899). 

P. 48. For biblical words see J. Eastwood and W. Aldis 
Wright, The Bible Woid-liook (Lond., 1866). 

P. 54. On women's languages see Crawley, Journal of ihc 
Aiithropological Institute, XXIV, 2X1-5. 

Pp. 53 If. Among collections of English slang may be men- 
tioned John Camden Hotten's Slang Dictionary (new 
Lond. [1874]) ; Barr^re and Leland's Dictionary of Slang, 
Jargon, and Cant (2 vols., 1889-90); Farmer and Henley's 
Slang and its Analogues (4 vols., A-MYZ, Lond., 1890-fi) 
H. Baumann's Londonisraen, Slan|.i nnd Cant (Berlin, 1887). 
The ordinary large dictionanes also contain a ronsiderahle 
number of slang words. 
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' P. 80. On the development uf tlie literary lauguage see 
lounabury. History of the Eiiyiish Language (revised ed., K. Y., 
~1894) ; 0. F. Emerson, History of the EDglish Language (N.Y., 
1894); Skeal, Principles of English Etymology, First Series 
(Oxford, 1887); Kluge, Gesehischte der engliachen Sprache, in ] 
Paul's Grnndriss dei' germanischeu Fhilologie, Vol. L 

On dialects see the publications of the English Dialect 
Society, and the great English Dialect Dictionary, edited by 
Joseph Wright. (Jf. ijheldon, ' What is a Dialeel ? ' in Dialect 
Notes, published by the American Dialect Society, 1, 286ff. 

■ The modern English dialects have been classified by A. J. Ellis I 
' in Part V of his Early English Pronunciation (Loud., 1889). 

minute study of a single dialect is Joseph Wright's Grammar 
of the Dialect of Windhill in the West Riding of Yorkshin 
(Lond., 1892). For Scottish see Murray, Dialect of the South- | 
em Counties of Scotland (Lond., 1873) ; Jamieson, Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language (5 vols., Paisley, 1879-87). 

P. 81. There is no satisfactory treatment of 'American , 
English.' Material may be found in Bartlett, Dictionary of I 
Americanisms (N.Y., 1848; 4th ed., Boston, 1877); Scheie de ] 
Vere, Americanisms, the English of the New World (2d ed., I 
N.Y., 1872) ; J. S. Farmer, Americanisms Old and New (Land., 
1889)1 the publications of the American Dialect ISociety and I 
the Modern Language Association of America. For bib- I 
liography, see Dialect Notes (published by the American J 
Dialect Society), Vol. I. On the history of American pronun- i 
ciation, see especially Graiidgent, From Franklin to Lowell, ■ 
a Century of New England Pronunciation, in the Pnbliea- 1 
tions of the Modem Language Association of America, XIV, 
207 S. On Australian English, see E. E. Morris, Austral 1 
English : a Dictionai'y of Australasian Words, Phrases, and 
-Usages (Lond., 1898), and J. Lake, Dictionary of Australasian 1 

■ Words and Phrases (in the Australasian Supplement to | 

■ Webster's International Dictionary). On Anglo- Indian, 
['Colonel Henry Yule and A. C. Huruell, Hubaun-Jobson* 
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iiig * glossary of Anglo-IiiOian Colloquial Words ami Phrases 
(Lend., I88t>j. 

Pp. 93 If. The Latiu contingent in Auglo-Saxon has been 
studied by A. Pogatsclier in a. very distiuguished nioDograiih: 
Zur Lautlehre der gricchisclien, latetuischen umt romaniscbeu 
Lehnworte ira AJtenglischeii (Strassbtirg, 1888), Quellen mid 
Forschiingen, No. 64. See also Sierers, Zuin angel sflcbsiachen 
Vocalisiniis (Leipzig, 1900), wliere different grwles of ' popu- 
larity ' in words are discriminated with great subtlety. 

P. 107. For Old Norse words in English, see Kluge in 
Paul's Gruudriss der gerniauischen I'hilologie, 1, 785 ff. ; Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology, I, 453 ff . ; E. BjOrk- 
man, Scandinavian Loan-Words in Middle English (Halle, 
190«). 

Pp. 108-9. On these niiseellaneous borrowings, see Skeafs 
Principles of English Etymology, II, ;j42 fE., and comjiarf the 
lists in the revised edition of the same scholar's Concise Ety- 
mological Dictionai'y (Oxford, 1901). 

P. 114, note. See also Kellner, Abweohslung un<l Tautolo- 
gie: zwei EigenthUmlichkeiten des alt- nnd inittelenglischea 
Stiles, in Englische Studien, XX, 1 ff. (1894). 

P. 116. Love allegoiy. See W. A. Neilson, The Origins 
and Sources of the Court of Love, in Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature, V (Boston, 1899). 

P. 117. On Euphuism, see Landmaiin's edition of Lyly's 
Kupliues (Heilbronn, 1887) ; the same author's Shakspere 
and Euphuism, in the Transactions of the New Shaksjicre 
Society for 1880-5, I't. II, pp. 241 ff. ; and esi>ecially C. G. 
Child's monograph, John Lyly and Euphuism (Erlangen, 
1894). 

?. 123. Romantic revival. See W. L. Phelps, The Begin- 
nings of the English Romantic Movement (Boston, 189.^1. 

Pp. 18;i-4. On decay of inflection as an improvement, see 
O. Jeapevaen, Progress in Language, with Especial Keference to 
English (Lond., 1894). 
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Pp. 185ff. For details with regard to prefixes aiid sufRxea, 
see Haldenian, Affixes in their Origin and Application (Phila,, ] 
1871); Skeat, Principles of Engliab Etymology; Sweet, New 
English Grammar, Pt. I (Oxford. 1892). 

P. 219. On the conventional character of words, see espe- I 
cially Whitney's Language and the Study of Language. 

Pp. 219 ff. On semaaiology or ■ the science of meanings,' see 
A. Davniestet*r, La Vie des Mots, 2d ed. (Paris, 1887), and M. 
Br^-al, Easai de StSmantique (Paris, 1897). Br^al's liook has J 
been translated by Mrs. Henry Oust, Semantics, Studies in the 
Science of Meaning (Lond., 1900). Cf. also Hey, Die Semaai- 
ologie, in Archiv filr lateinische Lexicugraphie, IX, 19.1 ff. 

P. 228. On the magic power of the nime, see Child, English J 
Scottish Popidar Ballads, Index of Matters, under ' Nam- I 
; K. Nyrop, Navuets Magt (Copenhagen, 1887). 

P. 297. National nicknames. There is an interesting list 1 
in Notes and Queries. 9th series, IV, 212-4. 

P. 301. Auatraiian aborigines. See W. E. Roth, Ethnoiogi- 
va.1 Studies among the North-West^Ceiitral Queensland Abort- j 
giues (Brisbane, 1897), p. 184. 

P. 304. On disguised and distorted oaths, see A. E. H. ] 
Svaen, Figures of Imprecation, in Englische Stndien, XXIV, \ 
^6fE., I95ff. 

' P. 330. On folk-etymology, see K. G. Andi-esen. Ueber ] 
dentsehe Volkaetymologie (6th ed., Leipzig, 1899). Much I 
Falnable material for English is collected by the Rev. A. 
Smythe Palmer in his Folk- Etymology (Lond., 1882), but tlie I 
author's derivations are not always to be trusted. 

P. 345. Doublets are treated by Skeat, Principles of Eng- ' 
li.sh Etymology, I, 414 ff. The largest collection is Sheldon's, 
in his etymologies in Webster's International Dictionary. 

P. 357. There is a long Hat of homonyms in Skeat's Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. 

P. 361. On primitive ideas with regard to animals, see Tylot 
■chapter on Auimiain, in his Primitive Culture, Vol. I. 
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: On fables, etc., see Jacobs, History of the .Esopic 
ol. 1 of his edition of Caston'a ^aop (Lond., 1889); 
;e, Beast-Fables, in Johnson's Universal Cycloptedia. 

On Ijydford Law, see S. Rowe, Perambulation of 
■r, 3ded, (1896), pp. 4:i3ff. 
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Abbrevlatfona. Lailn, 104 1., IW. 
Ablative absolute. KHn,; <lcg:ree uf 

AbnuluD, 100 fl. 

Abstract and c^oiivreie, 25U IT. 

Abusive laiitnini;ei '-^M. 

Acttdemiii teriD!!, 2MT. 

Aweat, variable, 35Sf.; ol ilisayl- 
ItiWo wljet-tivw. ;-i56. 

Accoanlatits' lenns. 102. 

An-uaaiive hb ndverb, 190. 

Address, teriua ot, '^UStt. 

Adjective etem-rotms, 1741. 

AdjeclJvea, 18Rr.| in -Iv. 19; in 
■lane, 73; adverbs trom, 179, lUBf.; 
asadverba, 19D; became aoatte,W3tt., 
;lS2ti., UH4 f,; transference of oieaaing 
■ma.. 3j2r; participles in -eli as. 
a)3T D( material in -en. 203; dis- 
eyllablc. sixent of, 3G(i; truiu uanies 
of animals, ^ifi; (rnin proper nnmes, 
Sid t., 3Ti>. 3H2 ; ellipus of, 2.V.2 t.,'2ljsa. 
Bet Degree, words of ; Comparison. 

Adverbs, in -rr. I»I IT. : in -e, 19B fF. ; 
in-n,li»: without endiJiR, I98ff.; in 
-Jy, lOU; caae-fornis as, 1K3. ItefT. ; HS 
prefixes. ISS; wltb copula, S38n. Set 
Words of Degree. 

.Elian. 3es. 

.Esopic table. 370. 

ABlrmailnn, words of, ;iio f. 



Alch 
Alfred, KltiR, 



^, .^'io. :«4. 
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Allusion, lilerary, 111. 
Amber, 2!W. 

I American is IDS and American nsage, 
J8n., 58. 61 n.. M. «i, 71. 130, 134. 13(1, 
JlWf., Hn(.. 144, lIL'.f . 207. 214. 244. 



71, 289, 297. 299. 310. 
S-ll, ;i40, 1*47, 351, 3SB, J 
3561.. 3e2n.. as, 36(1,374, :)78f. 

Analog;, 343 f. 

Aiidrentes, Bishop, lOln. 

Angles, 82. 

AiiglivSaxun, its relatioaa, dialecta, 
and development, HI IT., Iti3; borrow- 
ings from Ijalm, 43fF.. IKIiT.; ecclesi- 
asiicnl words, 4:lR.; iaflectiOD, IHSt., 
I'.llilf., 201 f,, 34;lt.i nords replaced 
by foreign words, 2S; style, 83, S4, ^ 
113r.; poetry, US, 84; cnlture. 84, 137. T 

Angio-Saxan Cbroaicle, 143, 341. 

Anglo-Saxon Conquest, 81 f.. 14S. 

Anglo-Saxons, conversion ot, 43, ] 
349 f. 

Animal names, 33R. .t:tD. .152; used j 
fignratlvely for human qualities 
3U1 B. ; beliefs of snvaiceB nllh reganl I 
lo animals, 3lil f . ; nuisery tales and ] 
tables, 3112; pnpalar coiuparlions, 302; 
melapbors, 3031.: surnames, 303; 
verbs of this class, 3G.^ ; tools, el«., 
■Itilit.; idlomatiu pbrasaa, :W7 t. ; tan- I 
Lastic science, 3lt8IT.; Pbysiolotnti i 
3li8;Uncle Remus, :<7U; .Ksopic tabia, 
:tTO: primitive nature ot these e 



eption 



, 371. 



imals, spee<-h of, 3: reason 
cril)ed lo, 3liS; words Irom iho nai 
of (Chap. XXIV). ainff. 

Anjou, Counis ot, S6. 

Antithesis, 16. 

Antonomasia, 16. 

Apbetic forms. 63 f. 

Approval and disapproval, tenna ^ 

of, 313 f. 
Arabic, in medicine, etc., 40. 108: 
" ~ lOH, 128. 3f», 387, 
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.Vrobaisrns, in [Miotry, 20; r 
in Spenser and dsewhuro, II 
lahon or mannCac^liired, II 
Obsolete. 

ArclliWuliire. 344. 3B0. 

AreojSKglu, lIHii. 

Argot, M u. 

AHaiis, inir. 

Aristotle, Mflf.. 4r.f.. 3fiS. 



Sit.; lUlUn 



AK, dialect of, V. 
ln,5lf.,-ifi. 

Arltole, ruiifuBed with fuUnwlug 
WDrd, IVIt.; Arabic iii Engllsb, lOH. 

ArjrauB, Immu of, ItJl. 

Ambaiu, Ito«er, ST, 100. 

All), lexinogniplier, XW. 

Assimilation uf souudH. 13S. 

Aisuointlnni ill wonlH, 224ff, ; I'lin- 
■tsntly Bhlftiiii;. Q-JS. Sfx Degeni^rn- 
tlon ; Eliphemlani ; H;i«rliola. 

Aslrology, woi'da from, 31, ;«(., 
3H2. 

AHtroiinmy. 3TG. 

AtiienH, :rr. 

Auguml Ifrm.-i, 35S. 

Aiilua tleltliis, 2»-i. 

AuBlrallan wcirdu, 4i), SO, 7r>. lOH, 
HI, ■■ra. ;hi, ^I32n.. SWi: alwrigliieg. 



I Bln<-k Doath, 8K. 

Bouetu-uiu, «i, :tKin. 

Body, pnrtii of, 30il. 

Boon, IVI, 'M'. 

Bimh o( Commou Prayer, 114. 

Bcirriiwed ivanli dlstinguisbod (rem 
ougnates (Cba|i. XII], l.V.lff. 

Borrowing, V ; loarned words, 21 ff. , 
[iKin French und Latin, 'J-ltt., WB., 
rMT., i»ff.,iHff., llTf.i from Oreeic, 
iUtf., 2!) IT., UB.; from Celtic, 1061.. 
from ScandinavlHn, lOT; [rum Arabic. 
45, lOK; trum Hebrew. 108; from !Ul- 
Un, Mr.; from 8|«ui8li. 98. lOTI., 
112: from miscellaneuaa smnin. 
KHtf.; frnni Dutch and Low Oennan, 
lOar,, 113: complexity of ourvocabn- 
lary. 128 (T. ; anily o( our vcipnliulary. 
UTIT. : cogiintaK anil borrowed wnnit, 
l.TO B. ; Bucoeiulve, of same word, Mai, 

Botany. :184. Sfn Plants, uam«fi of 

BowUiiK. Sfi. 

theory. See Origin nl 



Babuo EiiglUU. -iSG. 

Baby talk. 44 [p.<p 

S^« Pet unmet; IHniiii 

Bncoii, Ijird, ll.l, '.14 



i.asi. 



Ballplay, ,'j<it,,riil. 

Bniiklng, from 1'iily. .t."il f. 

Baae-ball, GO. 

BaBqno, 59. 

Beast ei>lc,-.^iO. 

Beast tales. 3lU, 3T0. 

Beconiinji;, wunis for, 233. 

Bedo, Venerable, SA. 113. 

Bereaarka. 228. 

Bible. 44. 48. 9T. 108, 192, 2IT. 
311. SIT, ;«1. SSI f., 371 f., 3T6. 3K 

Birds, names of, ISOf.. S4ll I, 
aynonyma fur stupidlly, 3(>3f. 



Briliiin, Angln-Suon ■■omjne st ol. 

Broiikfl. rbilllpa, 38() n. ^^H 

Browne, William. Xm. ^^H 

BiiiMlog, SRures from, 66. ^^^^| 

IJurnB. M. ^^ 

BHsineaa terms, V-i. 42tr.. B!i. «n., 
102. 287, ;»l f. 
Biiller. Samuel, ;(li, 147. 



Cnbat, tbe, tIS. 

Ca<dmau, 83. 

Cusar, 227. 372 t. 
_ Campion, TliomaJi, : 

Canada. r>8 n. 

Card playing, W7. 

Carlyle, Tbomas. 12T. 3A1 n. 

Cases, names of 
tions. aabjectivc an 

Catachresis, 16, 

Catechism. 69 n. 
- -Cansatlve verba, 281. 

Celtic, lOH f.. USD.. IKt. Itn. 

Celts. 130, 142 : Latin words adopted 
by. 83, 



I 



INDhLi- or MATTKU)' 



I 



Centllrw. Mra., 3T6. 

Ceutral Fntuuh, iU relaDoDi to 

Euglish.twr. 

CLarlHs 11. U8. 

CliarmB ami inearitatlnns, 228 (. 

Cliaiiour. -.'■.•. -.T, (B. IW, SIH, 11», IBO. 
imi, UKi, -MG, 'in, 25:1, 2li7, asM, zysn., 
aff, ;iiaii., 3-.T, 312, 34H, aiu, awu.. 
aw, SHI n., 370, 37;i..TT7; his relMioua 
Co English, MS fT. : chnraeWr of hie ron- 
lury. 8H ff. ; his earevr, NO ; his dialect 
HMff., ten., -203; UlB infleatlDUB, I82r., 
», •Jlrl. 

Chauoerlsma Id the EUzahethaua, 
U8. 

Chemlslry. lOH, SflO; Arablfl in, 108. 

Oiihl, V.3..llOn. 

Children's laDguage.21), 44, 61, 03,-243. 

Chinese, 1D!I. 

Choiue of words, 27, 62, IBS., 328; 
'MologisniB. 78. 

ChrlstiaDlly, Tl, S44, 349?., 388[.: 
i^oDversiun of the Gerninns, 15(S if. ; of 
the ADglo-Saions', 43. :t4tl. Sae Bible ; 
RuIigiouB. 

Church. See Arlana; CfariBtianlC; ; 
Religious. 

Cli-ero,3(if., 39. 232. 

Civilization and laajfuage, 41, 1)3 IT., 
lOKf., 128ff., 144ff.. 147 fT., IWff., 
ISlf., •aoa.. 242, -J-W, 280,-287, 2i«)t., 
2'.Kf., 300 ff,, :»4, 317 IT., :i48 IT,, 8.Vf ff., 
:«Off., 3r2ft., 387ff.; and inflection, 
1831. 

Class dialects (Chap, V),42fT., n3f. 

Clerical lanniiage. See Religious. 

Clipped words In slang and In legili- 
inateBpeech,(ilfr.,38G;]>b»9eR, 70ff., 
2fi2ff. 

Clothing, 44, 152, 15,1, liB, :104 f., X», 



Cnut, 144. 
Coach! Qjc, -27 1. 

Cock-ltghtln)!, 57. 

CognatesaDd horroned wordaCChap. 
Ji), 161lff.,»5. 

Coinage, 4!l,li'J, 140 [. 

Coleridjre, 320. 

Colloquial inngnage, 25 n . , 2H, tl2 ff, , 
I, IS, 102, 111 f., I4i>, l«t, -202, 22,^, 



Xli) 



238u., -IS, 3W, 3011, 3.l2ff,i ironical, 
231 f. l:teo Slaiig; Faahlun ; Uypertxile. 

Colon Iztttiou, lUHf. 

Comedy of hiimors, Xl. 

Cunimerce, 287. See BiisineH. 

Ckimpurative gram mar, ISO IT., 106 1. 1 
its llmilatiuns, lUST. 

Coiuparlsoii of adjectives and ad- 1 
verba, IlKlfF.; dcnble comparison, IT, 
200 f.; tenulnBtlons multiplied, ITn.; 
Tcilk-et^nology Id, 200, 342 f. 

Cuiuparisons, popular, to aolraala, 
aiiZ. 

Corapleiity of llie English vombn- 
lary (Chap. X), 13«ff. 

Compos! t inn, 1S8 FT. ; of TootH and 
stems, lOSff.; ol wonls. 177, 17(H., 
imtt., 2M; endings, drrlvailon of, 
185 ff.; origin and hlatorj- of. IH5II.i 
liring suflliiiB, 181!; preflxM, 1ST; ad- I 
vorbial prefixes in verbs, 138; vagoa < 
syntax of vuniposltion, 128, lT2ff. *M 
Ph rase-com po^ tion . 

Compound words, ITTtf. ; diaguiaed, 
133, 210; hybrid, 154; obeoleli vorda 
in, SlOff.; obscured couiponnils Celt 
as simple words, 210 f.; variety «( 
meaning, 274; Ellzabelhnn, 274. 

Congregationalism in New England, 

Connotations of words, •mtt. 8m 
Degencratiou; Euphemism; Hyperbole. 

Conservatism in language, 77 1, 

Construe tiouB, old, survival in a few 
phrases. 204 ff. 

Contempt, words of, 284 ff. 

CoDveDliortal cbiiracterof langnag* 
{Cbap.XVI),21S)ff.,73. 

Cooper, F. T., (11 n. 

Copula, 2.18. 

Correctness of style and grammar, 
122 f. 

CiirrnptlnD by folh.etymology, 31iOff. 

ColKraVB. 6T. 

I'ouriesy, mediieral conception ot, 
2M, 327; In langnage, 3I0f.; enphem- 
lamln.3l>4ff.; In titlos,.323ff. ; bypei- 
hoIeln,311. ;il7ff., 3^ff. 

l-'ovent (jarden, 244, 



k 



l.VDEX DF MATTER.s 



Creecb, tiT. 

CriticUm, llteiary, 14ff., Wf., Tl>. 
See Choice uf words; Llteralnre. 
CromweU, 100. 
Cross inllueDcea, IM, 360. 
Crusades. 388. 
Currency. See Money. 

Danes iti England, lOT, 144 f. 

Darmesteter, A., 3(»ii., SiSn, 

Dnctmoor, sUuinBry nnd torealry 
i-ODitB, 3781. 

Dative, aingnlar, If^, 301; plural, 
IQB; as adverb. lUS. 

t>eatli, euphemisms for, 300, 30-'. 

Decay of iutiectiuns. 85, 181 fl., 116, 
■jDi.-xa. 

l>eclen9ion, Anglo-Saxon, l<eff..201. 
;nai. 

DegcneralioD of meaniag (Cbap. 
XX).2«4tf.; duetoeiiplieraisni.JOTf. 
Set HyperlMile. 

Degree, words ol, 312 ft. 

Democracy lu language, 32a ff. 

Demons, 152. 

DerJvatiou and conipoiiUiDu (Cljap. 
XIV) , 1«S ff. 

Dsrivative endings, 1T4S., 18fi ff.. | 
■Mil. See Cumpositlun ; Intlectluu ; 
Comparison : Diminutives. I 

Iteveloptnunt uf words, I. Kouls. 
stems, and iiitiectlons (Cbap. XIII}, 
16H ff. ; II. derivalioD siiil composition ' 
(Chap. XIV),185ff. I 

DliilGct, distinguished trum lllerary I 
language, tut. ; urChaacer,88tf., 20;l; I 
of luoderu EaKllsh, SG, 203; dialectic 
variations lu Englisli, 3S4; dialect and 
lirovinclKl words, 13n.,lilD., 128,132, 
i;» n., nil, 188 D.. S03, %4 ; Inslang, 58. 
5i!R Amerloanisma ; Australian. 

Dlekens, 37(>, 382. 

Digest, the Roman, 222. i 

Dignity of words, 354. Set Aasocia- 

Dliulnullvea. 136 n.. 13T; at names, 
of familiar objects or toots, '*> I.. 38(i t. 

DIug-dong theory. See Origin of 
language. 

DIseauis, 31, 384. | 



Disgaised oaths, 34 n., '-VH. 
Uiver«(y uf the English vocabnlary, 
12HIT. 
Divinity. Set Rellgiima. 
I Docked words. Ute Clipped fom* 
Dog-Latin, SI. 
Double cotupariaou, IT. 
I Double negative, 220. 31:>. 

Doublets and hoaonynis (Cbap, 
XXIV).34,'5ff.,44. 

Dutch, 81, S3, lOB, l«l. 153 ff., lliU. 
1(U, 22T. 348, 350, 300, 3T0, 383; b 
I South Africa, 112,517. 

Dwelling places, 143 ff.. 31»|t| 

Enstem quMtlon, tlU. 

East Germanic tribes, IW. 

Ik«1esiastiual words In Auglo-SasM, 
43ff.,<l3. SeeRellgJoua. 

Kdward III, 89. 

Electrical lerms, ,184. 

Erectricity, 2U3(. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 100. 

Eliialiethan style and language, 
lllitT. Str Euphemism; Sliaksperr: 
Spenser. 

Ellipsis, in tliought or expressian. 
252 ff. 

Emerson, O.F., 114 u. 

Empeilncles, Ilia four elements. :ili. 

Endings, derivative. See Derivs- 
tlve. 

English, Old. Ste Auglo-Saxon. 

English language, history of.fmB.. 
Its plnce lu the lodii-Europeaii taniilj, 
iroi. See Language. 

English vocabulary, extent and n- 
Hety of, 7ff„ 108 f.. 128 fl.; leamsd 
and popular words in, lliff.; technical, 
42ff,; place of slang aUdcolloquialitDi 
I II, .1.% ff. ; soilrx>es of, 80 ff . , <)3 ff . , 128 ff., 
14Tff.; fosliion. llOff.;' niiily gf, 
14Tfl.; rotslls in, lt»ff.; enpbemiBm, 
;«Off.; hyperbole. aOHlT.: doubleu, 
■HB ff. ; bomouyms, 35T fl. : wordi 
(mm names of animals. 361 ff.; from 
proper names. 373 11. ^ee Wards, 
Meaning. 

Epithets, trausfereoce ot, 3 
dlscrimlusle.aur. 




lyilK-X OF MATTERS 



Etymology, liilse, Its effect on word^. 
32Ti Stair etymological d<>clriDeB, 
2£II. See Fiilk-etymotogy. 

ElyniuD, Stoii7. 2W. 

EupheiiiiBin (Cbap. XXI). :<00ff.; 
decency and pnipriety, :100 1. ; origins , 
of decency In langimge, 300; [ouod 
amnng wtvaxes, 301; avuldaiu^e oF { 
ill-ooeiied words. ;I0I tl. ; deaih and 
<li!iasler, '.W2t.; profane lsngna);e, 
.104; ['ourleouii euplieniliius. :I0S: 
K'ieQtiBu tttrma used eiiphemlslically, 
:in6 ; degeneration ci( worils from 
HUpliemiam. aCCt.; ItUXeB, IT. 

Euphuism, IIT: nnlmal similes, Ml. 
H69. 

Evocation, formula o[, KKl. 

Gxaggeratloa. Srt Ky|ierbiil 

EiecutloQ of crlmlnalK. 211^. 

Existence, verbs of. '£fJ tl. 

Fables and beast-lales, ■MG. 3J0. 

Fading ot meaning, 23.1 H. : b«vauHe 
ol hyperbole. 3ni>ir. 

Falstaff, HT, 210. 

Family names, .Kil ; from obsolete 
naunB.9)9ff, I 

Farming, language ot, 4:i, 244 1. | 

Faaldon. in language (Chap. IX), i 
llOtr.; In literature and common! 
talk, IlOf.; literary alliulan audi 
iiuolation, 111; school, unlveraily, , 
and profession, 113; influenced by' 
special events. 112; by diecoTery, 
invention, elc, 112f.; Anglii-Saxon 
tautology, li:<t. ; Himllar double 
phrases In more modern English, 
I14t.^ allegory of love, IIG; man- 
uarism In the Eliuibethan nge, 
lltlfT.; Euphulam, ItT; ink-bom 
terms, llTf.; archaisms, I18f.; pan- 
ning, nor.; freedom ot the Eliza- 
bethan age. 120; Puritanism. I2ur.; 
eighteenth century. 121 f.; Romantic 
Revival, 123; nineteenth century, 
124; permanent element in lan)(nage. 
121 fl. 

Fawkes. Cay. 31S. 

Feraii 

Fencing. X, 



Flgurntlve languitge. 
lit. 
FiRures ol 



US. 



Fiuan 

Fire-arms, 244. 
Fishery, language ot, 42. 
Flemish. HI. 
Fletcher. J. B..tlHn. 
Folk*tymology (Chap. XXIII), 

xnif.: m, mi. aor. 24«n., ~"- ' 

SK), 347, 3U5. 

Foreign words, attempt! to expel I 
them from the vocabulary. 2li(. 5m 
Counales; Native words; Bcrrmring. 

Forestry, terms, 3:i9; courts, ^ttS. 

Fossils (Chap. XV], 193 fT. 

Fourteenth century, character ot, 
Kit. 

Franhlsh, 01d,81,163. 

Franktsh kings, 1G2. 

French, Germanic element in, 130, 
1GI,2!K!; French words In music, 63: 
I Freni:h and Latin, their relation to 
each oilier and to Engllsli, mff.; 
Sprachgefahl, 126. See Nurman 
French; Central French; Iaw 



Gallic Latin. Alt. 

Gambling terms, 61. 

Garter, Order of the, 34. 

Gems, names ot, llHit,; f 
of. 137. 

Gender, 3M6. 

Generalization and specialliBtlon ot 
meaning (CImp. XVll). •£»«.: special 
processes (Chap. XVIII), 2fil)ff. 

Genitive, 374, .143; as Hdvcrb. l9Sff. 

Genius ot a langnage, 120, 147 1. 

Gentility as defined by Chancer. 337. 

German, its relation to Englixh, 81, 
1.W; words, 91. (A. tffif., TO, 107, IIB, 
12Hf., 1.12. m. HO. 142f„ IflK., 
ISU, 197, im, 2M, 208. 210. 214, SWf., 
3W. 249, 2n3. 2T0n,. 276 n., 280, S" 
28!). 290 n., 2!«. .106. 310, 31.1. .ISO, 3 
aiti n., 3.11 r., 337, 312, 347, 3!«, 3 
xn. 373. 



BV^H^^^I 


402 iyi>h:.\ Oh 


^^H 


Germanic laugnages, imt.. ir>.t; 


Homonyms, ISR. 3IS fl.. 3SI^^^M 


element in Freiicli, are Freucli. 


Uoraee.37,t>7n.,WH. ^^H 


Gerry, Elbrldge. fiB. 




Geruud. Laliu, In Eugliiih, lOi, 


Horsemanship, M, Ml. 73. lll.aSt 


103 1. 


Houses, names applied to, l*Sf., 


Q.>d8, liMthen. bfltome demons 


319 r. 


luider f^lirlsUaiiity. !M. 




OoMsmlth, 6i. 


Humor in language, l(>f.. IH. 3Bn-. 


Qoodell. A. C. l:il n. 


40,4st.,ai,iuff.,68t.,i02, ii9fr..i;ie. 


Oao-g>io tbeory. <S«i Origin of Iad- 


141. 211, 23l,a«.3M,a«, 3l«ii..aw, 


piagB. 


311.313,331 (.,33U.a3il,;M!»,;tf«.;W3ff, 


Uuiliie.iSGr.. 1(11. lag rr. 




Gower. JoHn.ai. m. 


Slang. 




Hungarian, 109. 


qnaiioe. 


HuntinK l«rm», 67, OJ. 7n, 111. 288. 


Groek, s\i.og In, W. <>7 d. ; Bn|;1t5l> 


HusB, John, 89. 


words rrora, 21 £t., etc.; lu the lau- 


Hybrid words, B8(., 105. lOB, 125., 




1S3. 135, 153f.,lBli,«l3t.3illB. 


Mff.i in tnedidne, «; Arable wordu 


, Hyperbole or eioKgeralion (Chap. 


from, \0a; idiom (' mi^liC of Uer- 


XXII), SOiifl.; natural tendency ..t 


ciUes') in Engllsh.MT f. ; middle Tnice. 


speech, ir., 309i Its causes. WWff.; in 






Isroln.atl. 


figurative negative, Kllf.; double 


Greek Chorcb.lBO IT, 




Greenougli. J. B., lio n. 


31^(.; iwboolgirldialMt,312f.;wonl, 


Gaevara. lis. 


and phrases or degree. 313 IT. : tcnns 


Gunp.>wdet Plot. 378. 


of disapproval. 314: grandiloquence. 


Gypsies. 380. 


31T fr. 1 In lor,al names, 318; iu courMy, 




322 ff.; terms ot courteous addmsi. 


Hall.Fitzedward.aWn. 


.■BSff. 






Han. .1. M., 114n. 


Iberian. 153. 


Hastings. Battle of, 83. 


Icelandic. S« Old Norse. 


Haytlan, 13(1. 13«. 


Idioms, English, III, n.M u.,49,ni 11.. 




int., IT3, 180. 190. m. 20lir..2aoff.. 


toPKOe, 3; words in Eugliah. IX. 108, 


2CT.-236, 237 R.. 287 (., 214 1., BlU, 


133, m. IW. 




Henry VIU,:i88I. 


301 IT.; from qnotallons, 21Gt. ; ittm) 




in,£!a: Preach,I03, 190, 173,313,381: 


Herder, on the origin of langaagc. 


Greek, ffift,; Ilalion. 173; liUn. IS. 


3; on lan([Mag(j M puetry, .1 


102 IT,. 173, 230. 302. 303. 31S. 


Hi);li Qerman, See Qernuui. 


Imitation of the sounds of natnra.3. 


Hindoo. M. 


Imitative wonls, 16, IGS. 


Hifltory. words illusiratl»e ot. enl.. 


Imperialism, 89. 


Tlf.. 93(r,. 113. 120f,. 138ff.. 144ff., 


India. 7S. 


lS3t,; IWfl.. ;i8«. Mtitl.. 3W, 37aff.. 


Indians, North American. 6C. 


Sgjfl.-.ot English langonge, art Eng- 




Ush language. 


Kilff.; inBeelion. 181 ff.: pareni- 


. ttwlBve. TtaoinBH, UI. 


speech. 945. 


Homer. (11. lUO, 37.1, an. 


Indo-European migration. 1G2. 




INDKX or MATTEliS 



i 



i 



I 



lu.tTSii.; active anil 



lafleclioii, develKpniBut of. IXOIT.; 
Engltsb, 1H2 ff. : Ginhic, 1H2 ff. ; Greek, 
zr9f. Set Anglu-Stixoii ; ^'erb. 
'~ Ink-hom terms, llTf. 

IiMaait7, inBplratiou Biid,290; effect 
M moou on, 3lrl; care ot, '■iimi. 

luHplrallou and madncKS. 'JfM. 

InatrHRieiital case, 202. 

InteiJeutiaiLal theory of language, 
St. 

Interjections. 3f., '2Mi. 

InvooatlDlis. 228!. 

Irish mlBaiunarles, 341). 

Irony, IK, 321 1., 312. 

lautation, 195. 

Italian, 58, 64, TO, 131. 1641., Ifin, 
ITS. 189. 21U, 242, 244, .tKl ff., 310, 361 f., 
3Sn, 3H6, 374, SS!: UlGratare, 22, Itfl: 
words i[i art and muBic, 01 [. ; effect 
n Eliiabetban style, lia 

jBcqnerle, VS. 
Jargon, 42tF., lb. 

Joobse words and i>tiriUieB. See 
Humor. 
John ot Gannt, m. 
Johnsuii, Dr.,2.18, 338. 
Jonson, Ben. 33T. 
Jntes. 82. 



Kantiab dialect, K 



lAbor questJUD, 3U, HS f. 

lAQgnage, origin ai, 1 B,, 3B1 ; nato 
ral rhythm ot, n; ta poetry. 4ff., HIT, 
■■SH ; ruliivnted and uncultivated. Wfl. 
tecbolcitl and claas dialects. 4:1 If., Ill 
women's.M; slang, Sfiff.; Hecrot.SSti.; j 
oonservBtigm and innovation, Ttiff. ;. 
literary language and dialect, HOfF. ;l 
[ashluns In speech, llOIT.; families of 
languages, 15!I(T.; language and race, 
1K2 ; language ot a people given up, 
162 ; machinery of, tli8 S. : variety and 
couslntency, miT., 147 R.. Wtlt. ; petri- 
faedan, innlT.. oonventinnal cbarsc- 
Ur,T3t.,ai»t[.: Stoic tbeor}-ot,2-K|fr.; 
3D0fT.: hyperbole, 30Uff.; 




contusion in language, sun. Stt alia 
Table of C'intenisi Cliuioe ot wiirds; 
Comparative grunimar; English; 
erary languugD; Magic; 
BpnichgotUhl : Words, elu. 

Latin, slang in, Q7, (10; Spracbgetubl, 
lai. 

Latin inEn)!li«h(Cliap.Vtll),il3ff.; 
before the Saxon Conquest, IS; in the 
Anglu-Suon periuJ, 'Xi{. ; lu the Mid- 
dle Eu^liah period, IMff.; a »econd 
vernacular, m, lODf.; Kretudi and 
lAtln borrowings dlsiingiiisbed, !lfit.; 
vulgar, 30 1. ; learned borrowings, 
U8 1. ; Latin words and phrases adopted 
wIthontchange.WS,; Latin abbrevin- 
tious, 104 f.; Bi>mHU numerals. lUS. 
See French. 

I.aIinlxatiou of English, revolt 
against, 37. 

Latin literature, 22. 

lAtin Orient, 38H. 

Law, Koman, 222. 

Ijiw Frpnch,45t.,34«. 

Law Latin, 45 f., 102 f. 

I.aw terms, 4Bt,, (>4, 71, 75, 103f., 
1.14,2081., 31-Jf., 214, 217u., 222, 24T, 
353. 

learned wonl» and itupubu word* 
(Chap. Ill), U>fl.; learned wurda 
often ot foreign orljcio, '11 ; BOin»- 
times native, 23ff. ; learanl worda 
become popular (Chap. IV), ajff., 
IGT; scienliHcand technical. ;iOft.; old 
physiology, 30ff.; astrology, Snff.; 
philosophy, 34 ff.; technical or cfaas 
iliulects, 42fT.; learned and popular 
words in French and English, 96 ff.; 
learned and popular terms affected by 
euphemism, 30(i. 

Length of words. 175n. 

Letters, fonnnlte In, 221. 

Literary language (Chap. VU), 
80 ff. ; distingnished from dialecU, 
sot.: developed from a dialect, 80 f. ; 
history ot the development, 81 ff. 
See. Choice ot words: Colloquialism; 



Slang. 
Litcra 



iwelry precedes pn«B, ' 



IKllKX OF MATTEH.'- 



*r.,82; gtudyof.ll; liijiints of. Uff. ; 
vovaLulsry ur, 19 ff.; cdtiolRUi or. 40; 
■iHiig gets iiito, 50 ff.; tevhiiiiiae ol, 
Tijff.; oral, H2, 3'0 ; Anglu-Suion, 
USA.; Middle EDglisb.HlfE.i Chancer 
and blscuDlempuraries and sud'eiuion. 
88ff.; raabiou In liternlare, llOff.: 
Mndeucies of Auglo-Soxun, 113; or 
Mtddle Agea, 116 : oCEllzabethuuUme, 
IIBR.: of seTenteenth century, IBOff. ; 
of eighleentli pentnry, I31ff.i ol ro- 
inantlcUm, VJ^; of nineteonthitentnry, 
124 ; beast-epip, 370; fables. 3T0, See 
Learned words; Literary lan|{nage; 
Poetry. 



LtlhDi 



in. HI. 



Litotea. 17. 

Local names, hyperbole in, 31B. 

London, Il5f., 88. 

Louts XIV, lOG. 

I.,ove, alli^l^ry oL 11(1. 

Low Qerman, 81. IDS, 140, 163. 

Lumbering, 56, 214 o. 

L;droH,:i78f. 

l.ydgiU-. Juhu. ill. 

Lyly. John. 117. 

Mocblnery i>t languafie, tl, ItiHff., 

Magic. 119. UK., 313; power of 
words, :£»f. 

Magnetism, animal, ;I85. 

Mngailoquence In language, 134, 
317 IT. 

Mun drake, xuperstltlon about. 3401. 

Ma them a lies, Arabic wonls, 108, 

Matthews, Albert, 2M u.. a)»tl. 

MeaDlng.oonventional.Sl'JS.; Stoic 
theory, aaiff.; root-meaning, 332(.; 
generalliation anil spwializatioii, 
■SHtt.; radiation, 2S9ff.: the u + b 
process. 'Xatl.; new nppllcaiious, 
2611(1.; tranaferance, 272ff.( degen- 
enittrin, 2H4rF. : enphemlKin, 300tl, ; 
hyperlmle. 309 fT.; affecled hy sup- 
posed etymolngy, 3.t6ff. 

Medical terms. 13, 31, 101, 128 f.. l-W, 
213, 21i0, 3Wf., :iirr, 3S4: Greek, 4.-i; 
Arabic, 4S. 



MetamorphoaU. 3Slt. 

Metaphor, U fT., 14 ; In slang, fia. 

Klelonymy, I.^. 

Middle Engllah, 84 fT., 116, IRir., 
IWff, Jfei- Chaucer. 

Middle voloe, 2711 r. 

Midland dl^e<-t. 87 fT. 

Military terms, Mi, 58 L, 60.61, ASn.. 
M), 112. 154, 155, 18f», 227. 2«i. 330, 30). 
366f.,3t)0. 

MilMn, ino, 130, 141, 143, 22Ua.,2.1'', 
38.1, .tT6. 381, 384. 

Mining, fifures from, n>i. 

Miracle piaya, 67. 

MisfurtuDB, enphemUma for, 302 f . 

Moliere, 71,375. 

Monaaticigm, 44, 240, 388 L 

Money, 4 

Moon, effect on insanlly, 3i 

Moore. Thomas, 3iU. 

More, Sir Thomas. 3B1. 

MoTtjin, John, 3T5. 

Mulier, Mitx. on orig 
giiage, a 



cipal gov< 
Musical terms, 
Mythology, 322, :Rfll 



,. 57 n. 



Name, of person, used aa commuii 
noun, IfS, 12»[., 141. »72ff.; 0( dead, 
avoided. 300; of persons ur places ap- 
plied to tilings, 154. 255 1.; mogii' 
l>i>wer«t,22sr.: of Gwl , diatottud in 
oaths, 34 n.. ;<04. 

Karnes, iamlly. See Family namfs. 

Karnes of animals, birds, etc. Sf 
Animals; Krda, etc. 

Kashe, Thomas, 67. 

Native and foreign words con triul»i 
ns to popniarily, 21f(.: nativo trordi 
driven out. 25rr. : attempt to out 
toreigK words. 2Uff. : learned wordi 
bei^ome popular, 311 ff.: native word) 
In technical dialects, 42 1.. 48. 40, SI; 
borrowing, 85 fT.. !Kt If. ; cognatw tad 
borrnwad worda, l^JR. 
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NegallDii, words of. ^061., .tilt.; 
affected I17 bypetbula. 311 ; doulile 
negative, 220, 312; figuraCivG oega- 
the.ailt. 

Neoloplams, TS. 

New Gnglanil dialect. 1661. See 
Dialect. 

New Fnglanit Piiricanism, 121. 

New York. ■J.iar. 

Xivknamcs, Cir.. 297. 

Ninetwuth Ceiitary, Btfle and Inn- 
gnafte, 124. 

Nobility, titles ol, 114 S., S3K, 317 tt.. 
323 S.. 348. 

NobleE, coinage of, by Gdnaid III, 
89. 

Nomiiial Btems, IT^ S. 

Normnn CoaqDesI. 22, Kl ft., 14^. 

Normao Frencb. in the law, 45; its 
relatiiills to EiiglUh, Kj tt., M. Xa. 

Norse. See Scnodinaviaii. 

North American Indian. 109. I'M. 

Northern dialect o( English, «7, 
141). 

Northumbrian, (fflff.; the lirBl liter 
ary English, SI; siiweeded by Wes 
Saion, K3; Si'ottish language, If.'; 
tnHuenceufNonnan French. (Off; In-' 
linence uf Central French, 8(i; rc- 
lalions of English and French in 
England, MfF. 1 East Midland becomes 
lbs literary dialect. SHff.; decadence 
of French, Bflff.; cliaracleristlcl it 
ClMuctr'B age. iwfr. 

Koon-stems. See Nominal. 

Xnmerala, iMi ; Roman, 100. 
Niuwr; tales, aolmalit In, 3G2. 

Oaths, 340 ; dlKgnised. M n., .104. 
Obsolete, native wurds made so hy 
hnrrnwing, 271, 28; words in pnntry, 

aU; archaisms revived, ai.TSf.. liar, 
lurvlvlng as fossils. IDS IT. 



s, 2Utlff. ; 



(ewi^ra 
In|t,312fr. 

C science. 30 ft. 
Sm Hiiwlev 



liugsBurviv- 



Occupations. names o(, 133 F.; m 

; proper names, 2(KI. 

Offices, names of, 144 IT.. 232, sal. 
3S;i. 

Did English. See Anglo-Saxon. 

Old Frankiih, HI. 1U3. 

Old Frencb. See French. 

Old High German and French. 5m 
Frencb. 

Old Norso In EiiElish, lOT, 1441.. 
203, .-14,5. 

Old Saxon, 81. 163. 

Omens, 232, 302. 

OuomatupiBia, 3, 1H, 159. 

Oral literatare, 82, 370. 

Orient, iiaines of s(dces from. 133; 
of gems, 1:17 ; Latin Orient, 3H8. 

Origin of language. Iff.; bow-wow 
theory. 3, IS; ding-dong tbeory, 3, 6: 
pooh-pooh theary.3.5; goo.^ iw theory, 
tin., 301; Stoic theory, 329f. 

Oxford. 88. 
-Oxymoron, IH. 

Purlalan dialect, 133. 
Parisian French. See Central 
French. 
Parliamentary formnla, 320, 
Parsing n« n test of correctneei, 

Participles in -*ir, 203, 

Patriarchal insiliutions, Ue. 

Payne, John Howard. 143. 

Peddlers' French, 5Sn. 

Percy. Bishop, UK. 

Peripatetic pbilosnpliy, 34 ft, 

Perlphnuis, IT. Sre Enphetnism, 

Persian, lOD. 

Personal endings. IHO r., 183 f . 

Personal pronouns, ItW, Wif., 204. 

Personification. 2B7. 

Persons, names of. See Names. 

Peterborough Cbronlole, Mil, 341. 

Pet names, liOt,, 113, 13G,2nHf., SBHf. 
See Diminutives, 

Pelrtirch. 89. 

Petrifaction in language, 180- Ste 
Fossils. 

Philosophy, 3) ft.. 4I> rt., 383, 

Phrase-compoaition. 30n., 30, 70t., 
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103, llRff., 201, -NlD., 301. aiO, 332, i 
aau, 3il2, 3UT. I 

Phyatologna, 3118. 

PliysiDlogy, aoff., 129, ■-•13. 295. 

Hraey. 81, 2IJ1. 

PiBiMMiames, 60, Ijl, Tl, VS, 129, 131, 
laat., t40t., 14311., 33H; hyperbole in, 
140. 

Places and pernoDB, words froni 
(Chap. XXVI), :n2!t.: iiicknnmra or 
sarlona terliiiicnl lerms. !1T'J ; iiameH □( 
penxins used A^^uniUvely, nT2ff.; [rum 
the Bible, 3T4r.; Irom the f lassies. 
37.5 [. : UHUies of places sliulliirly nsed. 
itrx; cDtruptinas of auoh iiikmes. 3TT; 
verb* from pnipernaniea.3TT ff. ; rerbK 
in -ize, 3>iii uamei at tribes or cn^us 
lUi eammoa nouns, 3TDr. ; derlTnlived 
ol, In special senses. SSOt.; tnndful 
names. 381 ; adjectives trom projier 
names, 382 ; usmwi ol persons up- 
plied to Ihinga, 382 1.; In common 
talk, 3831.; in science, 383r.; articles 
liamed trom places tnim which they 
come, 384 CF.; diminativee applied to 
tools, ass t. : ^gnlficanceof such terms 
ill the liistDiy of civillxal.ioti, :kT (. 

PlnutB, names of, 138f,; SlOn., 337, 
340r,,3>«, 3n4[. 

Plaiideutacb. 81, lOU, Iffii. 

PleiHdv, 118n. 

Pleonasm, a universftl lendency ot 
speech, IT. See Couiparison; Tiio- 
tology. 

Pliny, Natural History, 368. 

Pliny the Younger, M n. 

Plural, alngulBr in n mistaken fir, 
lyjt.. 139. 313; irrcgulur, 201f.: In 
vcrljs, W.'f. 

Philaroli, 37*. 

Puurii'ii! and unitoetlcal words. SKS. 

Poetic fspully, 7 ff., 17fi. 

Poetry, lanf-usge Is. 4ff.. TS.. ITfi; 
figllrea o{, couiiinred with onlinary 
laiiKUH)ce, !IIT.. 14fl.; archaisms in, 
an. llHt.. 123; precedes prose, i, 82; 
pallira. 40: lialUns, 40 1. : doggerel, liS; 
bumlmsl. (S7. 

Polish, lue. 




rolyncsiau in English, 10!), .IHO. 

Pooh-pooh theory. Set Origin of 
langQBge. 

Poole. J.,hn. 375. 

Pope, 40. 

Popular etymology. See Folk-etj- 
mology. 

Popuhir origin of figarca tram ani- 
rnsls, .nil, 371. 

Populur words uud lenmed wonli. 
mlf. SveLearaeil words. 

Portuguese, 1U8, IliO, 325, 31fi, 3U, 
3B0.3(«f. 

Profljteil, 161, IBTf. 

PrepuBl lions, compounded wllb 
verbs, 187<I.: snbjei'livi' and objec- 
tive use. 2T3r. 

Primitive man. Sen Saragea. 

PrinMra' language, 214. 

Priwt-fightinif, 5B. T5, 3S3. 

Procrastination in language, 202!. 

Profanity. Set Oalba. 

Professional dhilocla '(Chap. V), 
42 S. Sff Law ; Medicine, etc. 

Progress of language, last., 344. 

Pronominal roots, IWIt. 

Pronoun, demonstrative, 202: pm- 
sonal, 202 1.; dative and nominative 
confused, 204. 

Pronunciation, Tarionn, 3.in f. 

Proper names as common noant. 
See Names. 

Propriety iu langunge, 300f. Sw 
Choice of words. 

Pccvencnl, MBn., 339. 

rroverbs and proverbial phrases. 71. 
214, 21(!, 3(i7f. 

Provincial Engllab. Si-r DialKl. 

Psychology o( primitive am, 

Puns, 1(1, t» (.. 141. 261. 288 a., 
302u., 332; Ellzabothao. llUft. Sit 

Farisni, 77. 

Purilnuism, 120 r. 

Purity ill language, TG ft. i 
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INDEX (}t 


MATTE RH 4U7 ^^M 


Qnotation aa a mcang o( iBirwlneiiig 


Sarriiit-e, airi- ^^H 


wui'da iniu llie luiigua^, T0(., 7St.; 


Salloni' temis. Ser Sea-terma. ^^^H 


MiuiusCruin.^ltiR. 


St. Domixle, 348- ^^H 




m. Isidore, iw. ^^B 


R, vocalic. 35»i. 


St. MarUu. IfiS. ,^^H 


knee atid livugiiafw, 162. 


Bt.Paul,a7u..317. ^^H 


RudlatioD <il meaning. 35Sff. 


aaii DoruioKo, 79. ^^H 




»aadwlcli. Earl of, 2E6. ^^^H 


Ki,;;bi..iLi.iil Aiiji-ri.'i., 2TI. 


Sauskrit. lUI r., 2SU, 33i). ^^H 


lt.-.(.il.li,Mti,.ii, l:,L', n:l,»W. 




i;,-tl.v.>.><rL.-.-*7!tf. 


Salire. 3:t3ii. ^^H 






lk-l^ahilil,,U..iM,!«„rds, 287. 


n^ snperglltloii aa tu laagiiai-e, 2H; ^^^1 






by Hunry VlII, 38B. 


restrictions. 301 ; belief aa to atdnials, ^^M 


BellKtou» words. PleHcal Innituaite. 


.^^H 


elc. 3.1n., Mir., «ff.. 71. 73, 7«, K!, 


Suun. Ste Anglo-Saion; OM ^^1 


11(1, lao t., 133. m2,a»I„ 290,297,3a«, 


Saxon. ^^M 


34!)t., SB^aM, .-MK. S« Bible. 




Repeiitton ot synonyms. 113 (t. 


1U3: words. 107. 140tl.. 144[., Ia)(., ^^M 




IW, 202, SO7,20!l.2:u).287n.,2>JI,311, ^^M 


Realomikit. o( Clmrlm II, 121. 


32U D., 337, St2, 34S, 347. 'Mil, -Mi, 3na. ^^H 


Revival ot Learniiiji, 23. 98. 


Sfholascio i>l>Iloa.<i>by, :»R., Ifif. ^^1 


Reynurd the Fux. a70. 


acboolRlrl dialn't, iii, WJ (1. ^H 


Rhetoric, tuuctlon of, 76 1. ; finures, 




WB. 


Hcjunce, larmi of, 2'.iff., Wit., llSt., ^^H 




203D..234.21H,HKIt. ^^M 


RichBrd 11, W). 


Scott, C. p. (i., lUl n., 198 n., 387. ^^1 


Richard*..ii,Saninel,:f;B- 


Scott, Sir Walter, S3H. 37S. ^^M 


RouiBD do la Rose, 327 u. 


Scolilah. Iftnguage, 1)2; words, S8, ^^M 


Roman torniida tor evocation, 22i»: 


119. 353, ;M. ^^M 


[or lili-iice at lacriflco, 302. 


Scripliirul language. Sea Bible. ^^H 


Roman law. 222. 


Sea-lerms. 40 1.. 1011, lOB t.. lOO, 153. ^^M 


Roman iitavery. H£!fl. 


154 f.. 291,335. ^^1 




Secret languages. 55ii, ^^H 






RtiiaaiisiDBrltnin.lKI. 


Senae and so.ind, ima.: seusa aS ^^H 




teeted by supposed etymoloKf, 3Hll. ^H 


Rome, name kept secret. 33P. 


Seiilhiieut of words, mt. ^^M 


Root, grontb of words from ■ single. 




12 ff. 


Serfs in EoKlaud, HO, 284. ^^1 


Roo^mBani^gs,a20,23^f. 


SImkspere, lOf., 3tu.,»;, 4n, AT,H7, ^^M 




<». iiKu., rx\ ir.i, ins, ■jm. 207, 2oe. ^^1 


TBtbal, insflr.; prnnnnilnal, IfflllT.; 


210, 212, 21liff., 22lJ. 234. 338n.. 2», ^^ 


examples, 13f.. 170B.. m, 177, 223, 


1B7, 2W, 2(H. 27*11.. 27!». 38Dn.. 28B. ' 


231 n., 238/.. 3M; rerfiiplioaled, 173. 


«», 2Htl, 208. 302. 312, 313 n., 32». Xn. 


Knots and Menu, lIUKff. 


:«». anaf., 3«4, aa, auu. 373, 37*. wo, 


Rowe, Nichuliu. 375. 


:t77, ms. 


I_ Rowlands, Samuel, 117 f. 


Sboldoii, E. 8., 137D. _^H 


■ Russian, 1(>1. 


Slielley. Mrs., 377. ^^M 

m 



^^^^B^^^HI 
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Specialiiation, 247 IF. ; canse at. 


words. 


24H B. ; slight chanire. 250; every tmn 


SidoiiiiiB. 273. 


LisoH'D si)ecializer, ^1 r. ; results Irun 




ellipsis, asaff.; names of anicles, 


witb, 3G5. 


■iWtf.; iu proper names. ZftS f . ; ab- 




strapt to uoncrete, 2aiff.; raiiiaiion. 


133 r., 130, 214 D., 313. 


23111!.; lUe « + 6 process, 285 ff. Jfr- 


8ke»i, Professor. Ml II. 




Slsiig (Cliap. Vl),5afT. ipbenomenn 


Spelling, affecled by etymology, true 


parallel to tlloBe ot ]eg;itiinale Bpeecli, 


or laUe. I4>>, 381 ff. 


56fr.i how made. 555.; froiii games 


Spencer, Earl. 2M, .-(83. 




Bpeniter, IIM. 21B. 3M. 3(Bn., 3TB. 


or foreiK" words, OH t. ; ancient slaug, 


Spices, lM,3S7n, 


Sfi, 09 IT. : use of dimluiitlvefi and tlie 


Sporl, words from. S! ff. 


like, 60(. ; clipped words, fil ff. ; Switl 


SprarbgdtUlil, 120 f.. U7 1., IBI, 


oil clipped worJa, nal.; clipping pro- 


23:(, 


cess natural in our languBKe. Kif-l 


Stage-tenos, W, 223, 246. 251. 3aH. 




8iein-comp<iBili..n, I7flff., IHSff. 




Stem-endings. 174 ff. 


slang, not.; plirme-com position ia 


Stem-formnliiins, vagueness of, ITSt. 




SleiDs. TEdnplicHied mot as. 173. 


n^naoDB for avoiaing slang. 72tt. : all 


Stems and roots, IW* ff. 


slanij nut on tbesame level, T4: use of 




slans nuder ipeoial dn'amnUncBH, 


theelymon. 2HBff., 301. 


TlfT.i Blaboralionof, aoan. 


Strav.JHck,89. 


Slang words, KB, 102, lllf., llfln., 


Style, as affected by the re]octi.-n uf 


141. 156n., ItMl, Iffl, 207. 211. 2S5, 304. 


foreign words, 2><; arltsllc, TO; wn- 


306. 307. 3I2IT,. 332, 34!t, 381. 3.1lt, KM. 




ItSdf. Sie Words trnm the names ot 


Pashion, 


animals (3UHT.), and from plares or 


Snbjunolive. aoift. 


persons (3T3 R.) ; Colloquial lan- 


Sublime, bathos the oppotlu ot. 


guage; Hj-pcrbole; Fashion. 




Slavery.WI. 2M(T., 3221. 




SmIth.C. A..S37n. 


Suetonius. 302 n. 


Society, Jargim of, aSt.; plirasps 


Suffixes, 139. 141 n., 174ir.. ISSff., 




201 f.: confused. 187. 2!M. See Com- 


irJOf. 




Soldlow' slang, Sk MiliUry terms. 


Suggestlou in lauKuage. 2BI. 


Song and language, n. 


Sumner, Clmrles. 78 1. 


Sopbocles, 23H. 


Superlatives, 31B. 342f. Sire Com. 


SouDd, slmilnriiy ot, .1.11; sftecl, 


parison. 


:Birf. 


Superstitious opinions about word*. 


Sound and sense. 4. m. 32l>, 


22Sf., 300ff. 


Somid-ohauge, laws of, 1B4 ft. 


Surgery, 13. 


SonlbAtricanDulph.lia; War. 112. 


Surnames, from animals. 363. Su 


Southern dialect of En,;li8b, «7. 


Family names. 


Spanish, ntjf., m. I07f., 13H, 138. 




!(». 16*. 2i»7.a'j;t, 3:m. wi. .■m. 3.TOt,. 


Swift, on slang, 02 t.,6B. 


m 381 f. : effect on Kliznbetban.'i, IIR. 


Symbols. lOG. ^^H 


■ Spanish W«r.ll->. 


SyuecdochB, ^^^H 
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Sjnonjnni, S; lentned and popular. 
-JO; in slang, <«(. 

Syntax, 172, ITS; of coiuposltlon, 
ITZfT., ITT; EoKlUb, regularity ut 
looilern, 122. i>eI>aiivB: Infiuitive; 
SabJuDCtive ; luUectioa : Mloma ; 
Pbraae-curaposltiun . 



» 



_ Beta 



Tamerlane. 8!l. 

Tartars, list, :iW, SlVf. 

Taller, Tbe. ou slang. 02 r.. KS. 

Taatolngiual <!oni pounds, iri.t, SU, 

TautoloKy. 209. UI2(.; In Auglii- 
.Saxnn, 113r.; in Ihe Book of Common 
Prayer. tU; ia Bacon, Itn, 20)1. Sre 
Plaonaam. 

Teclinical dialects (Chap. V),43rr.: 
their relation to ordinary speevb, S3t., 
79; techaical words become popular, 
%)fr., Vitt. See Lnir; Medicine; 
alence. etc- 

TennysoD, In.. 9, SH3, iHin., :ks, 

ra- 

Tense^ndings, ISUt.. lH2f. 
Terence, 383, 

Termlnallons. See Derivation: lu- 
ll ectlon. 
ThBcfeemy, ;W0. 

Theatrii'nl language. Sea Stage. 
Theology. See Religious. 
Thieves' slung, 05 n. 
Titles of ■ ~ - 



I 



l7ff.,3'J2IT., 3M. 
Tmesis, lUl. 

Tools, etc., (inr., »iiaf., sf 
Tournatnents, 57 1. 
Trade, dialect of, 42 IT. 



of foreign phrases, 1011 ff.; difficulty ot I 
rendering English Into Freucb, HI:' 

Trapping, tlgures (rum, Si. 

Travel and coluuiutiun, 1081. 

Turkisli, 17. »i. 

Turko-Russian War, TL 

Turks in Europe, 89. 

Twain, Murk, 14H d. 

Tyler, Wal, 89. 

Tyndale, 73n. 

tllalaut in English. 1% n.. llfti (., 

Untie Kenius.^TO. 

Uuderstalemeni or litotes. 17. 

UiiKormlty of language. Tiitl. 
j Unity ot tbe Euglisb vocabularr J 
I (Chap. XI). 1470. 

Uuivenlties founded, 89. 
I University slang, Ii4, S7. 
I Usage, standard ol. 77, 217f., 233. 
' Srt Americanisms; Dialect. ' 

Vague words, 2;» fT. 
Van Helmont, St. 

Vehicles. i;ior. 

Verbal roots, liiliff.; stems. ITiif. 

Verbs, iiiflectiun, Oi a., IHO f., 1H2 ff.. 
204fF.; separative, llior.: lnterirhang»- 1 
able with nouiia. 11)1 f.. »»; trnnstei- I 
ence of meaning In, 2T9fr. ; transllive | 
and Inlransillvc. »9fr.; cansali 
2HI; [rom names of ani'i als, UiS 
proper names, 377 ff.; in - 



See Uusi- 



r, 133 f.. 20!l. 



Trades, Dames 

Trsnsferencu ol 
;ind objective (Chap. XIX). 2T2ff.; 
from persona to things. 2Ttifr.. 297: 
frim things to porgring. 278(.; in 
verbs. 151, 2THtf.; in names of ob- 
jects, les a. 

Transitive and intransitive verbs, 
V.K). 279 ff. 

Translation, Greelt words Into Latin, 
34 ft.. 342 : Latin Into English, 4S, 2S1 ; 



),3TH. 



Vine culture, 13. 

Virgil, 23H, 32B, .^75. 

Vocabulary. See English vocabu- I 

Vocalic r. 3,%. 

Volksetymologle. 3111 n. Stt Folt- | 

Vulgarity In language, 72. 

Vulgar Latin. 9ii(. 

Ward, Artemas, 239, 
Ware, W. R., (HI n. 
Ways, names of, SlBff. 

Werewolves. 228. 

West Germanic, 83. 93, IW. 

Wiener. Leo. 358 n.. 380 n. 



^H 


^^ 


^^^im 
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IXDEX <>I' 

e Hiimor. 

» iBIiKilllKe. M. 
earned and popuUr, lilff. ; 

ot (Chap*. X'lll, XIV), 
ff.: ewmtal or rooi niemi- 

B-: lUKic power .>(.£»[.. 
■ ar* n.1 r«rmDl». 234 ; bul- 
irnlarphrues.^ir.; ItaDs- 
T Mk*irm<.Uwj. 3309.; 


MATTERS 

two words developing from one bj 
variely ot proiiunci»tloii, ^13 f.. :(5Sn. ; 
froin uamen uf auimnU, %!(!.; Irom 
places or persons, aTa (T. S"? Un- 
gnsge; Learned: Meiuiliij;; Native. 

WordBB-orth.nf. 

Wotlon, Sir Henry. 289. 

Wri»lling. fi7. 

WrlliDg, words connected with, 1*, 
230. 

Wydif, 881. 

Z«no, the Stcic, 37. 


1 
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A 1,59. 
aback, 49, M. 
abalienate, 46. 
abandoned, 'i07. 
abb(tt, 44. 
abed, JOl. 

ab(b)<>minable, .'H2. 
-able, 187. 
aboard. A'.>. 
absit omen, .'{02. 
absolutely, 315. 
absurd, 3(J4. 
abuse. 213. 
acHi<ient, 303. 
ace, 57. 

Aebitophel, 375. 
acros.s, ."^9. 
acute, 289. 
adamant, 137. 
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fence. BU.fil. 


■«. pa H 


expiree. .lOB, 


>reu, 03. 


8p.9 4 


explode. 223. 


fetching. 313 n. 


N, m y IS 




feu, 'late,* /•/■., 302. 


■ -«r » p n p 171. 


extempore. 189. 


(el, 384. 


L 301 


exlravsKanlly, 31S. 


flawn. 58. 


M«r n 1K1 SM» 


extremely. 315, 


flb,(12.3'fi. 


Vwm au 


ey.lW.lifin. 


flbble-fahble. 62. 


K«rn.U, ffl. 




fid lis Achates. 375. 


errlnn. 491. 


fable, 62. 349. 


figure, 8, St, 99. 


«nu, t,, 323. 


fact. 236 t.. 2K. 


fignrine. St. 
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forms, 290. 




Kar-pik«. 2ia 


ftirth, 20U. 




gn». 5i,as2. 


rnrUirlKtit, ISB. 




t;iuc<>nad«, 380. 






gatp, 3ff. 


foul play, E7. 




gawk. aw. 


foiHider, 40. 




gear, 2»>. 


fourth, Ha 






fox. i3y, aw. aes. »ri. 


Kcenhiz, 3IH. 


foxy, Vir,. 3(!fl, :r7i. 




gem, i;t;. 


Fraiikenalf in. 'iTl. 




general, 2H. 


Irateriial. 15!!. 
/riiii,;rain. 




gBiieniHy speaking, 103 f 


free rein, 30G. 




gpoerouB, 327. 


Freiii'iiitied, .lao. 






Frffiiph../ Norfolk, 00.:i.T2. 


geulile. :OU. 


tresseri, 'Vfi-.. ^li, 






fr«i,'a.lnrii.'27IHi 




genlleman,3'-'2, 3a5ff. 


Irel.'TOnsumcMl 


a7(l. 


genus. Ii23. 


rrelfiil. 27a 




gerrymander, 68 f. 


frei-saw, 27en. 






fret-work. 276 n. 




get, -m. 


Freyjn, ;l2(in- 




Bel-a<-nbl«, 1«9. 


Freyr, .lain. 




gljosl,^.- 


friend, :i:iO- 




ghnstly, -2ia. 


f riendsliip, 330. 




Kill, (il. 


friEliltn1.:tlt. 




Ulllian, K1. 



^^1 


hd 
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fifHxl nnd ready. aiS. 


hack. HI . 


beart-wbol... 3T4. ^^| 


k k] n h r Hd 


L«l, iH.rt™((nn, 183t. 


beart-wl»lied, 214. ^^H 


red ~SS 


had better . etc. , KM. 2U5 f . 


bcarc. heaved, hove. 397. ^^H 


e Kitl HH 104 


Iiud'liwk. .tlU. 


heaveuly. 313. ^^H 


a a W J- 


haK.aai.m 


boavenward.lHO. ^^H 




h.KKSrd, 'gHunl,'3B0. 


Iwiiur, II. tmd v., m. ^^H 




bnenard. ■ bawh,' sua 


liedge. sno. ^^H 




hagKed,390. 


hull-hated, 374. ^^H 


K e a ({ula p oce ■ 


haggle. 3ai, 


^^H 





huir-. m. 


belp, Sffil. ^^H 


(, re boud SO 


hnlleliijah. IW. 


bom, pran., SS. ^^H 





hallow, 307, 




K F mi 


Hallowe'en. aOT. 


^^H 




bamltft. 14;). 


beuw, UI7. <^^l 


Jl* (7 


hand, 211. J30,83». 


bDncetorth. 138. ^^H 




haiidli-mrt. 211. 


lleuaes. m. ^^M 


M d04 


Iiandiwork, au. 


helipeck. 30R. ^^M 


r 




heiil. 2r«. ^^1 


bom u 


haiid-tomo. laa. 


bert.proN.. 302. ^^1 


),r W 


haiiK, haugiid, hiuig. 3ST. 


herenlnuu, li>T n. ^^1 




hangiloR. lUO. 


bormetlcally, 3M. ^H 




hauB<,m, 1»1. 


^^H 


B an 


harb<ir.it). 


bkcoagh, 332. ^^H 




hi.r.!,Uln., ;K8n. 


hk'ket, 332. ^^H 


Krnnd 


hHrct-fitt«red,214. 


bickup. 332. ^^M 


b™ aee 


lmn!ly,:Hl. 


hii-.K'k, 332. ^^H 


gnipe, laH, 


Hari>ic». IW. 


bldeoux, mi. ^^M 


-graph. .TO. 




higgledy-piggledy, 74. ^^M 


gmpplB. 1S». 


Harris, Mrs.. 370. 


high. ins. ^^H 


|.-[|>»H. 3». 


liarvey. W9. 






hnrteylw. 3TB. 


blioselt. 1H8. ^^^H 


IEr««Dhnru,<ia. 


haiBful, -Ite. 314. 


hlDt, 250. ^^M 


grief, i». 


bath, 206. 


hippa, m. ^^M 


){riit atnlwr. MO. 


hatred, -MI. 


hire, /iron.. 202. ^^H 


nrll.&ii. 


hautboy. M, 


^^M 


grocer, 133. 2H3. 


hHYB, 182fl., HOBf. Ste 


Lit iir miss. 74, 1J», ^^M 


grow, 'SSI, 281. 


bad. hath. 


boax, Bl. TO. 188.U' ^H 


Orundy, Mr«.,,'ffB. 


hawh,ii.,3,'ll. 


llOCIU, I«l. ^^1 


tcuaH,<iO, 2T1. 


hawk, t'.. nut. 


boflils |«ciui, 61, TO, 189. ^H 


pie8t,Hi.'i, :Mo. 


hawker, 331. 


bo<t>u*au, 178. ^^M 


)Cullel<>^. 2KX. 


hazard. GT, 


hoggUh. 3BS. ^H 


Kuiiii-:!, UI. 


he. ra, 202. 386. 


holdback, inO. ^^H 


gull. 3>)3. 'Ma. 


head. -Xl ff. 


bold fast, lUO. ^^H 


gums, 2Ba. 


head-flaw, 49. 


holey. ^^1 


gurgulio. Z„,)T3ii. 


headlontf. ;H2. 


Hollnees. hln. TSa. ^^U 


guy, :iTS. 


head man. 274. 


hollow, 282. ^^M 


(typsy.aso. 




holocauBt. ISH. ^^H 




headwftv, 4H. 


holy dollar, 4H. 141. ^H 


[ iMbeu oorpHs. 4B. 


hB«p,-.'JT, 


Holy tJhnsl, 212 ^^H 


^ hahiiHlile, ISI. 


heun-Blruuk.^T. 


^^1 
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l.Tt.,ra7. 


m-tonditioned, 212. 


lualead of. 207. 




ll]-Isvored. 314. 


iuBiisntion, 11. 




ill-hiiiuurBd, rill. 


insult, se. 


Bd. 20T. 


illidc, «<J1. 


insurance, 178. 


109. 


ll|.temi«rBd, 121. 




252. 


imaginarv. 2TS. 


inteuible. 2T5. 


18. 


immediately, 2S8. 


interim, 99. 




immense, 313. 


intestines. 30ti. 


B.373. 


immoral, 343. 


intoxii-ation.aOfi 


T. 




invidious, les. 


cr.«>li, 74. 




inwards. 306. 


M. 


impassive, ;Wf. 


iolii. 311. 


x-.a. 


i mpeach in en 1 , 216. 


irons, 254. 


:il4. 


irojietus, 13. 


is, 33H. 240. 


Uf. 


impoliie, :W7. 


•ise, 3T9. 


;in. 


imprimis. 102 n. 


Isegrlm. 370. 


1.3ti4(..387. 


iraproiilly, 69. 


-isli,IN>f., 365. 




impuoiticin, 14. 


Ishmael. 374. 


MB. 


inaerurste, 301. 


Uin^-lass, 108. 




in articulo morliB. 103. 


it, 170. 


3<i3. 


in Imnk, SGI. 


italics, am. 


,3G5. 


incantation, 142.248. 


item, M, 102. 




in^nlive. 11. 


iteration, na 


rry, 'ZOll, 216. 


inclusive. 104. 


itin entry, 170. 


Blmrc, 21li. 


im-CK. IS. 


Iwls, 119. 


igbt. IIW, 


India rubber, an.'!. 


-lie. 37fl. 


L'^.. 










jai'k.ein., 151,31 


dUI., laB. )«a n. 




Jackauapea. 3(f7. 
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kilo, fil. 


leeway, ^^H 


jersey, 208. 3M. 


kind, -m. 


lRe,l>l,3M. ^^M 


Jerser Jiuliw, arjii. 


kindly, 33U. 


legal, 353. ^^M 


Jenualem. 3W. 


kindness. 3%. 


legion, 2Se. ^^B 




kindred, 307. 


lenger, -at. SOU. ^H 


Jeriu^lem cripkeU. .TIM. 


kingdom, 1T9. 


lesaon, 24g. ^H 


jet. 13T. 385. 


king's evil, 3«. 


^H 


Jew. 370. 


kink, lOH. 


let, ' hinder,' 209. ^H 


L jewel. 137. 


kiaB-me-quiek. IIW. 


let, ' permit,- 209 ; to tel, ^H 


■ .Jew'HW<ick.3«3. 


knnpsaek, IIW. 


27G;lefa, IHO. ^H 




knave. 2!(S(,.29!t- 


level, 140. ^B 


P jimmy, HI .L...m 


knee, lli3. 


lewd, 2MI. ^H 


■ jtmaon weed. 3W. 


kni<*erh.ickerB, 305. 


Hard, 3t>an. ^H 


JtBKo. Tl. 


knileblade, 330. 


liberal, 21fi. ^H 


Job. 374. 


knigUterranl.BOl. 


lick, 370. ^H 


Jobnny-iunip-iip. IW). 


knock-out. W. 


lie, 1,-<I,281. ^H 


.)<.«ph.3T4. 


knowing, 28a. 


lie, nKntiri, 2H, 3IB(. ^^U 


jut. 311. 


kyrie. 72, 


net, 196. ^^M 


jovial, 31. 


Kyrle eleison, 72. 


lien, 347. ^^H 


JudM, 373, 37e. 




-Her, 2» n. ^^H 


JudM klaa. 373. 


Inchadalsicnl, IHH. 


lieu. 207. 33a ^^H 


JDgRler, U3. 


lack-aJay, 18S. 


Ueutenant, IHil. ^^M 


jump on. 09. 


lady, 210, 317, 322, 32* f., 


Ureleaa, 302. ^H 


junciure, 21(1. 


327 t. 


i>., 6H, ^H 


Junf:lea,65a- 


lamb, »Xt. 


lilt, h., 271. ^H 


JuQO, 370. 


laun-, ■.MH. 


llga[DeDl,34T. ^B 


junta. 107. 


landau. 131, Wl. 


like, 16, 17'.), 18G[. ^H 


jupartie. 189. 


Land ol Nod. 376. 


like, 1'., 204. ^H 


JMt, ai4. 




lily, 226. ^m 


jiul BO, 310. 


lane, 3111,321. 


limb, 304. ^H 


jualteet. 46. 


laiignagB, 2. 


linen, 305. ^H 


jiisliciMr. 4fi. 


lanyard, 335. 


■ling, 187, 342. ^H 




Laodiceao. »8B. 


llagerie. 3IB. ^^H 


jaalify. 21*. 


lapse, 305. 


llunlike, :«5. ^H 




large, 25. 


lioii-B sbare. 370. ^H 


KalSn.Giin. 


liiat, 302. 


liqueur, 24H. ^H 


k&iBer. 373 Q. 


latakla, 3K4 t. 


liquor, 24H. ^H 


kftn^roo, lOS. 


late, ai)!tQ.,3UU. 


^H 


kMer, 3T3II. 


Latimer, 20», 


lls[k'».,214. _^H 


. fc»D, aai. 


law, lOt. 


llsla. 5H. ^^H 


. kerchieE, 27(1. 


lay, 151, 281. 


Utter-egg, liS. ^^H 


k«me), 135. 


layman. 245. 


^^H 


'.kBreey, 33»- 


lazar, 374. 


livelong, 216. ^^M 




Ia»ret, -W. 


lively, 20, SOT. ^^H 


keasr, 37;in- 


leaden, 203. 


liver, 225. 290. ^^H 


, kkker, 59. 


lead pencil. 270. 


livery, 154. ^^H 


..klckBhairs. 1S9 


league. 347. 


^^H 


1 kidney. «3. 


leal, ,153. 


^^1 


kill, 302. 


lee sbore, 4!1. 


loalhaome. 314. ^^M 


killjoy. IBO. 


leek, 21011.. 311. 


lorb, 107. ^M 
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locimotiVB. 131. 


mad.SOT. 


/.., 160. ^^1 


IwuRi tenens. IS9. 


madnln, .123. 


matter. 23ti. ^^H 


logic, 4ti- 


Tuaddluic crowd, Uie. 




luker. 109. 


madman, »». 


mattock, torn. ^^^H 


long, aKl. 


madrait. 255, ■■SUA. 


a>>udUn,.'fr6. ^^^H 


-lone. 342. 


madrigal, 32. 


maamel, 3r7. ^^H 


long bow. 306, 




meander. XIH. ^^H 


luo, 01. 


Magdalen. 37fi. 


meantime, lt«. ^^H 


look. U», 


uiaglc, 141, 382. 


meunwbllo, ISA. ^^^H 


loon, .164. 


insigneaJa. 386. 


meat. 316. 24U. ^^H 


loony. III. 364. 


magnet, 3Sn. 


Mecca. 3T0. ^^H 


luussn. ■HI. 


magnetic. 38.'.. 


Mediterranean. 9^^^^ 


loot, 80. 


magnettaD.. 385. 


medium, 362. ^^H 


lord. 310, 32Df. 


magnificent, 313. 


meerschaniu, 3>«^^^l 


lordship. 2,18. 




mclnncholia. 3l4^^^^H 


lorimer, 2011. 


mahogany, 6S!, 


melancholy, aOfT^^H 


loM. lout. 303, 


main. 216, 2M. 




I«th»rin. .TT6. 


malDlaod. 254. 


memorandum. !»,lfll. 


louis, 141. 


mainteuaiit, Fr., 292d, 


manage, lyl. 


loun, :i64. 


maixo. 13li. 


mentor. 373. 


love. 13B. 


HnJeHty. hia, 2SB. 


mercenary, 307. 


tuvelaue, 376. 


makBSliift, i»). 




lovelock. ^4. 


make way witb, 302. 


merci./-r.,2B3. .^^H 


lovely. 13B, 313. 


mammHl, 3T7. 


mereorlol. 31. ^^H 


lovenlck, 'J!ti. 


man. 327, »41. 


meridian. 364. ^^H 


low. 1!I8, 288. 


-mail, 1TB f. 


mermaid, 211. ^^^H 


lown. 3M. 






loyal. 3M. 


manganese. :ia'fn. 


mesmerism, 3HB. ^^H 


liicHor, m. 


manlnu. 306. 


Mossiub. 108. ^^H 


Lueretia, 374. 


manna, 108. 


-meat, 200. .143. ^^H 


ludi niaglBter, 44n..334. 


mannish, 3IS. 


metal. 356/. ^^^H 


lunatic. 31. 3(t4. 


mansion, 24<). 


meUphyslcal, 48. ^^H 


lopus, 3ffr. 






lust. 214. 21]0. 


mar. 211. 


mete, 209. ^^H 


luBt-dioted. 279. 


marching order. 60. 


Methuaaleh. 3T4. ^^H 


lusuing. 'J3a. 


mare. 2«i. 


mettle, 365 r. ^^H 


Intsatrine, 33B. 


mariagB de i;oDveu«nce, 


mew up, 216L ^^H 


-ly, 16. 179. l«l(., laa. 


103. 


microcosm, S4T. ^^^H 


Lydlordlaw, 37S(. 


mark, Go<l uive tlie, 302. 


^^H 


lynah, 378. 


mark, to hit tin... 07. 


[Dlddy, J^^M 


lyric, 2M. 


marliuu, tO<J. 


might and main, SM^^H 




marqlwas, 146. 


mile. 203. ]^^H 


'■D,202. 


marsh, 211. 


milkman, 178. ^^^^| 


miicudam, 379 n. 


marshal, 29D(„ 330. 


mill. 14a ^^H 




tnurlinet, ins. 


milliner, 386. ^^H 


rancHMar. 384. 


mass play, ft.;. 


milord, 326 n. ^^H 


n.ft.-hiavellian,31G. 




minimnm. 99. ,^^H 


^ machine, 2ni. 




mluister, 348, tt(^^^| 


^ DiackJntoBL,2nn. 382. 


miiBili'iii.>, :rii. 


minster, t4. j^^H 


■ macroc«.».34T, 


male. 2H7 


^^^H 
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-most. Wa. 


^^M 


m«H.Dd »a 


mother. Ii;i,23T. 




mw a 246 


mutoneer, 2Hii. 


newmaiket, 384. ^^H 


sd in ta 




newspaper. 21S. ^H 


m mU 


moiintelMink. M2. 


newt, m, ^^M 




mousing, 3IM. 






Mr,.ar4f. 


ney,<Wn. ^H 


n f> 


Mrs., M4f. 


niae.51.277,29Tf., 314f. ^H 


a Q 300. 


Mrs. Grundy. ;f7B. 


nlukottime. 2U2II. ^^M 




Mrs, Harris, 379. 


uig. 207. ^^1 




much. 312. 


nigger. 357)1. ^^H 




mule. 362, 3OT. 


nigger, ee, 356 1. ^^H 


n -XK 


miilisli. 3(1S. 


nigh. 3tU, ^^M 




muriunr, 1T3, 34a 






muslin. .■W4. 


nightmare, 311, ^^M 




mutonde. /M/..3m. 


nights. IMI. ^^M 


u 11 


rayrmitluns. 37!). 


nil, 204. ^^M 




«.ytb,24<J. 


Nlmrod,37S, ^^M 


nmc ^ 3M 




Nimsht. .175. ^^M 




niulder, ItW. 




«.3 


niigent. IW. 


nip and tnck, 71. ^^M 


Mo 


nankeen, Ittl. 


^^M 


n« hy 44 


napoleon. 141. 


^^M 


m nastp y 44 


uapple. 197. 


DO kind (sort) of. SOSn. ^^H 




iiapron, Itw. 


no more, 303. ^^H 


ID uey ,293 


uastj, 314. 


noble. 3?I. ^^M 


inonit..r. 13D. 


natural. 2H, 


nobody, IHH, 3gen. ^^H 




nataral Hpirita, 33. 


nonce, 107. ^^M 




naturally. 1*H. 


lion compiiB mentU, Bl, ^^^| 


monk, 'mODkey.'GI. 


nanKht.2fl8.311. 


^^H 


monkeN 103 


UBHghty. 288, 




monkey wilh JUS- 


□Husooiis, 315. 


HOD obstante, 104n, ^^M 




navy. 2B. 311. 


DunpluB, 103. ^^M 


m noloiie 44 


uear.-er. 17n,,a)a 


noon, 44. ^^M 




neck.WB. 


Norn, 107. ^^H 






nosetbrll, 12. ^^H 




nedcs, neeJes, 1911. 


Dostrl1,12. ^^H 


m.p 107 n 


DB-er-do-ffell, 1«), 


nostrum, »>, 101. ^^H 


lu<|>c ii> 


nfjrer. 3,'i7 n. 


^^M 


Mionil, 24 J 


negro. 14H.3S6t, 


^^M 




nvlgiibur-Htalned. 274. 


notemuge, ^^^H 


morbid a>>a 


nephew, 106. 






noquam,i.„2fl8n. 


nowberes. mn. ^^M 


mirris dance T82. 


nerve, 213. 


nnn,44,ia. ^^H 




nervous, 213, 


^^M 


mortuBBe 4'. 


-uess, imt. 


uotmeg, 133. ^^^H 


morlmaiii 45 


nest. a». 




MoBBic, t82 


Nestor. :I73. 


^^H 


moMlc JSa 


nethermost, I7n.. 20Of,, 


/.., 303. ^^H 


most. JOl 


.142 f. 


obituary. 303, ^^H 
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oboe, 62. 


painfDl, 376. 


^H 


Odil's. 304, 


painter. 340. 


pearl. I3T. ^^M 


Odd '3 bodkins, SM. 


palace. 37B. 


pearliue, 203II. ^^^H 


Odd's my life. 3(M, 


pall.K!. 


peculiar. 179. ^^H 


Odd'>pitlkiiiB,.104. 


pallisHdoes.liSn. 


peculiarity, 175. ^^H 


odium. 27a. 


palming. K3. 


pedagOBa.,44..^^H 


Kfcuanc, 311. 


pan-. ;>42. 


peevish, 14tl. IS&^^^H 


offence, ;«B. 


pandar, 373. 


pelican, SIB. ^^^M 


offbaud, 18a. 


pander, 373. ;n7. 


pen, 13, ISi, 3i0^^^H 


officious, -iW. 


panic, ;I82. 


pencil, -jm. ~^^H 


orieDtimea, IKN- 


panl«re, 340. 


peouy. 140. ^^^H 


oKre, :»W. 


panther, 339 f. 


pennyroyal, 340. ^^^H 


oh, 3. 


pantry, 342. 




ohm, 3M. 


papa, 44. 


pen lis, 337. 


old, *r, .«it, 182. im. 


pappr, 13B. 'MH, iW 


pepper. 13.3. 


old hand, 30,1. 


par, 74. 


percenl,ill.l40. 


old muu, 32S. 


paralyze. 310. 


perlect. 313, 313, 333. 


Oman. 282. 


paruhment. 13n. 


perfectly. 31.'S. 


on, 31S. 


parfet.-tli. :t:i3. 


perfidious, 307. 


onoe, llWf. 


parish courK'H, 2TI. 


perfidiou. Albion. 38a 


ones, IHJ. 


park. 3111, 


periwinkle, plant. %D. 


oolong, 2M. 3W. 


parole. 71. 


periwinkle, ibell. 3fll. 


opera, ni. 


paroquet. 12a I. 


perpendicular. Bn. 


operalioM. S3ti. 


parrot, 1211, tVil. 


persely. 138. 


operetta, 01. 


parry, SC. 


peniil, i;<8. 


opiniuu, 2T:£ (. 


pamL-y, 1118- 


person. 54, 2«H I., JB^^_ 


opposal.w. 


parson, 36« f. 




oppose. Hi. 


part.3:«. 


^^M 


-or, 153. 


Parthian shot, :mi. 


pese. 130. ^^H 


orphan, an. 


pae, Fr.. 312. 


Peter, 138. ^^M 






peter oat, SC. ^^H 


-ositj. las. 


pass away, 300. 302. 


petition, ^^^H 


ouw. m. 


paaslon, 30,41.47. 


petrel. 130. ^^H 


out. W 1. 




polrified,.110. ^^H 


out. 18T. 


passive, 39 1. 


petticoat, \m. ^H 


outdoor, 188. 


pasteboard, fin. 


petulant, ^^^H 


outpr. 347. 


past master. 321. 


phaeton , 222 1., at^^H 


out-Herod, .178. 


pate. 235. 


pheitsant, 129, SSI^^H 


outlaw, 188. 


patent, HI). 


phiz,«i2. ^^^M 


uutrage«u>, 314. 


pathetic!. 40, 


pblegn., 30. ^H 


outraiice, 3471. 


pathos, 40. 


phlegmatic, 31 ^^H 


ouukirts. 318. 


patriarph.318. 


ph<»ali, 369. ^^M 


overcrow. ST. 3<J6. 


patron, 318. 
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overlord, 188. 
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owlish. 36B. 
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oyster, 311. 
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photograph. 29 (,^^^H 
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pen, 132, 1311. 


phthisis. SO. ^^M 


Paddy. Oi. 
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lain, 24.'., 


peach. 138. 


physician, IlTa-^^^^l 
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poor, IBS. 




phrsioloRy. IITd.,'299. 


pope. 44, «!. 


propaganda. 71. ^^M 


piano. 51. (11. 


pore-bliud. M2. 


property. H. ^H 


plazzs. 244. 


port. !I3. 


propliet. 142. ^H 


piccolo. 61. 


port cluliea, Wa. 


prophylazU. 101. ^H 


pickers and »teil«ra, 6U. 


portly, 225. 


propriety, 3Ji2. ^H 


PipkwlckUn.3«B. 


POM.IH. 




tiictare, £44. 


p.«r.64. 


prove, 280 1. ^H 


piK, ai3- 


poaillon. 230. 


provisions. SOU. ^^H 


pigeoD. I3A, 3nU, 


))0B8am,tQ. 


prunintc bonk. 2T4. ^H 


piRgiBh. 3U0. 


post. 2(0. 


pthan, ^H 


pike. Si. 


post niorleni. 102. IBS. 


^H 


plllBr. 29B. 


poslol)it,»K). 


publican. 2SH. ^^H 


pilot, 1*9. 


piaturp, 235. 


pnllall royal, :lt0. ^H 


pincers. 512. 


powto, 13«. 


pump. 3S1. ^H 
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poppy. 3fi3. 


pioii, a». 


power. KHIff. 


purblind. 341 1,. 3M. 


pioneer, 2B6. 


powerful, 314- 


PuriWn. 397. 


pipe. 2S2. 


pozi. .13. 


purlieu. ^X>. 


piracy. 289. 


pp.. 104. 


purpose, on, 318. 


piraw. 2al. 


practice. BKl, 


put. H., IB. 


|draClca],40. 


practise, 374. 


put atray. »)3: 


plscttlorinl. 16B. 


pramunire. 71. 


putative. 14. 


platol. Jua. 


precious, 323. 


puzzle. M. 


pitiful, no. 


precocious, 11. 


pyro. 03. 


place, IH. 239. ai4, 319. 




qnftlnt, STTt. 
Qoaker, 3»T. 
quality, 30. 
quantity, 35. 
quartet (le),K. 
quean, -m. 
queen, 386. 
quench, 281. 
quibble, 3Sn. 
quick. 108. 
quiddity, Hn. 
qnillet. 38 n. 
quinine. 203 d. 
quinsy. 64. 
quintessence. 3T. 
quip. 39 n.. Hi) 11. 
Quirites, L.. 2Zl. 
quirk, 119 n. 
quite BO, 310. 
quinotic, 383. 


planet, 254. 
platunlr. 3B2. 


predominant. 34. 


plalypiM, 4i). 


premium, 103. 


platial 111^,291. 
play. 2S0t. 


presently, atif. 


pleaM,204. 
i5m.ipo.63. 
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priest, 44. 


■^|)Ult,2B3. 
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prime of life, 397. 


Ktlam,138. 




r-'«iKket,249. 


primrose. 3;i7. 




pHnoe, 31Tf. 


i. pocket piMol. 69. 


prlBDii, tM. 


■ poet, 24fi. 
r point, 96, 312. 


prithee. 203, 
private, 354. 


poison. 98. 
poke. 219. 


probity, 59. 


polite, 283. 


prof,B3. 


polka, 109. 


professor, 318. 


F polonaise, 2S6,3K4. 


profound, .106. 


b pompoiiB, 27S 
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ITomisixl UikI.^WI. 


rag. ffl. 
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run counter. ST. 




f.. I8T. 


reslleM. IW. 








revel. 2S3, 3SII. 


rusL. IM. 




,.-m. 


Reven^nce, bis, 208. 


ruBli the growler. 78. 




m.(J v.. 337. 


reverend. '.iTti. 
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revise. l.W. 


-a. iij qumis. 182. 
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reyimrd. 37(1. 
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sack, nil. 






rhyme, 33a {. 
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Bail, 2W. 
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aain, 2!0, 377. 
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Sl. Vituss daiKV. 3tM. 






riKht. llRt, 


sal Atlicum. aNO. 






rill. -m. 


salaam. IDS. 






Time.Xat. 


SBlamaiKlet. 69, 369, 






Rip Van Winkle. 3T5. 


aalarv, in. 




1.^, 3(iT. 


rWal. 222. 


BBleable, 1S7. 






river, 22a, 


H»1es1adj. 31S,322. 






riTDlel, ■-•a. 319. 


Balvage, I.W, 






mad. ll>r>, 31H, 320. 


Ha1v.ii!es, 149. 




ly,:iU. 




Samson, :fr4. 








sancliBed.aSO. 






robin. 130. 


sanctimonious. 2B0. 




71. 


rogue. 298. 


aand.TO, XIS. 






romance. 308, 380 f. 
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Romnii firninera, 380. 

romanlic.SSl, 


sandwich, •M. 383. 
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schoolboy, 330. 


sheepish. aSB. 


^^H 


auilk'et, 105. 


sbekd, 106. 


skald, 107. ^^H 


aciisoni. 333 n. 


sherliet, 108. 


skirt, n., 303. 345. ^H 


scolJ. til. 


sberrU. »(». 


skirt, 1.. 21<L ^^H 




sherry, 3M. 


akunk, 3113. ^^M 


8tr.rpi.in, am. 


Bblri.:MMf. 


sky. 107. ^^H 




(.hilliiiB. IW, 


9ky-pllot, l». ^^^H 


straculi. come tii the, Si. 


shilly-shally, sot. 


slantiu-, ffil. ^^H 




Ship. t'.. 41). 


slantlDdlonlar, 89. ^^H 


■sdeath. :tW. 


shipmiiin, na. 


slave, 380. ^^H 


stiircli.lli.333Q. 




sl«epy, 27T. ^H 


seoiiro. 3TS. 


shirt. ;>0H, .m. 


slender, 100. ^^H 


8ct,mly, 117. 


Shop, i;(4. 


'Sllle. 304. ^^H 


■edauchatr. 131. 


sliopllrter, 08 n. 


gliug, 243. ^^H 






slip, -.m. ^^H 




shot, 140. 


slogan, KIT. ^^M 


Hinsiu. IM. 


shrapnel.. ■i83. 


slougli, lOT n. ^^H 


seiiif. IM. 




slow, IDS, 3:a. ^^H 


aHwliiieii.37l. 


i.hrew.1, m. 




ael[-ela>ii!UCer, 303. 


sliiiffliDg, tI3. 


slubber, 22S. ^^H 


8elv, 'JKH D. 


Bimc . . . to, 3K0. 


^^^1 


nernl'. IRT. Sa. 


ShyliKk. 313. 


8li>gx>rd, 141. ^^H 


seneschal. 2t)5 t., 320. 


slrt..™D. 


sly, 3811, Sta. ^^M 


maioT.»S.316,tlBa. 


Sick bay, iS. 


smallclothefl, SOS. ^^H 


selior, ;t!». 


sidelong. 342. 


smalls, 62. ^^1 




siesta. 108. 


smart, 280. ^^H 


Lleparable. 2T5. 


siKtior. 322, 326. 


smork, 304. ^^H 


Kwquelae. 101. 


glleot majority, 310. 


smug, 22&. ^^H 




silly, 2HH. 


snake. 208, 363. ^^1 


■jmk, nmi. ^ 


Simon Pore. 37D. 


sneaking landoMa. •US. ^^M 




simony. a«2. 


snow. UA. ^^H 




simple, 2S8. 


^^M 


Hfeervant. 2.t, 2SB. 3ae. 




sofa. 108. ^^M 


Hm, 1GI.I04, aOO, 281. 


simply, 31B. 






sluue, 197. 


soldier, 140. ^^H 




sine die. 103. 


^^H 




sinew. 213 d. 


solecism, 60. ^^H 


■tSbaker. 2SfT. 


BiDge. 281. 


solemn, TTH. ^^H 


1 riiani.lB.US. 


singsong, IBO. 


solemnity, 278. ^^^1 


shame. 3T3, S36. 


sink or swim, 74. 


solemnly, 278. ^^H 


sbnniernced,a3tif. 


air, 322, 32!l. .131, 3B3. 




sharoelast. ;ai r. 


sire, .32:i, 326, 3iT3. 


Solon, lGfi..ST3. ^^H 




Sirloin, 3.11. 


-some, 13S. ^^H 


shamrock. 107. 


sirrah, ;B4. 


Bome-plaee, ISSn. ^^M 


ihan't. n3. 204- 


Blr-ree. :v>4. 


somewhat, IW. ^^H 


shnrp. atn. 


aiMBl,aOO,281. 


somewhere, 188. ^H 


sharpen. 281. 


sllhencs. sichence, 197. 


si>mewheres, 107 n. ^^M 


_ Jjuy, 132. 


sitnalion. -m. 


^^M 


Ltt^sw- 


six, 103 1. 


soon. V.K. 292. ^^H 
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sizar, S4. 
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soolb, ^^H 
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llttteKtallle, 332. ^H 


Ukeu abm-k. IK. 


■tb.pertoiiaitnding.Wn. 


to-. 154. ^H 


takiug,313n. 


thank'ee, 203. 


to, 3tlO. ^H 


lally.4n, sra. 


Uial. 202, 


to and fro, 199. ^H 


Uune. 137. 


the, 203. 


to he lei. 275. ^H 


Unner, HI. 


thee, 203, 


to be sure, 311. ^H 


1 aula tile, Wl. 


tbtlr, 202 f. 


to let, 209, 275. ^H 


Mr. IKi. 


them, 202 f. 


to wit, ISi. ^H 


uradlddlB. SOB. 


then, 197. 


load, 298. ^H 


Mraiitulk. 339. 


thence, 1S7. 


toby, 387. ^H 


tarual. (il n. 




toe the mark, 56. ^M 


tart. 153. 


therehy. 183. 


Tom. Ii3. H 


'' Urtar, 308. 


tbentfrum.lSS. 


toniahawk, 109. ^H 


T»rlar,3B8, 3T9f. 


therBin. 188. 


tooth and nail, 74, 188. ^H 


TnrtuHB. 375. 


thier, 298, 305. 


[«pic3al. 381 D. ^H 


Tfttar. 3S8, :«9. 


thing. 23,1 f. 


topography, 381 n. ^H 


Utler, 153. 


IhorouRh. 213. 


torsion, 46. ^H 


mioo, •drum.l>Bal,-:«». 


thorooBhfare, 21*. 


torso. 51. ^H 


Utloo(orthet1eiili),3r». 




tort, 4(1, 131. ^H 


lavern, 351. 


thoroughly, 213. 


tortoi>e. 347. ^M 


Uwitry, 377. 




Tortugaa, 348. ^H 


lea. mt. 
tear, 163. 


thorough wort. 309. 




thou, IHO. 


Uirlnre. 46. 161. ^H 


tea-tn taller, 332. 


tbrBsonipal.WJ. 


total. 332. ^H 


tca-lree, 332 n. 


thrice. 196 f. 


touch, 338. ^H 


teche, 338. 


thrill. 11,311. 


tou«h o[ nature, 317. ^H 


iecLy.338. 


throstle, ISO. 


touchy. 338. ^H 


teetuUl. 332. 


through, 213. 


toward, 154. ^^1 


tMUilallir. 332. 


throughandthronghplSS, 


towards. 188,197 n. ^H 


teetotum, 332. 




tower, 94. ^^1 


(«lef[rapli,30n.,00. 


thronghoiit. 188. 


town. 143[. ^H 




throw. W\ 241. 243. 


trai-e, ST. ^H 


telltale, IIW. 


thrush, 130. 


track, ST, ^H 


temper. 32, 12». 


thryes, lOG. 


tram, 371. ^^ 


tomperament, :!lf. 


thug, 34fi. 
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trap*, pack up one's, I^H 


head,' 3.18 1, 


tick, on, R2. 


treacle. 138. 3fi6t. ^H 




ticket, <>2. 


tree, 153. ^H 


Bhip,' 35Sf. 


ticket-offlee, 271. 






tide, [>., ISO. 




tense, 359. 


tidings, ISO. 


^H 


teriDBgiint. 129. 374. 


tidy, 384 n. 


trio. ^H 


temca. 319. 


lighten. 281. 


trip up, 57. ^H 


terra cotta. 51. 


tiltal.07f. 


trouble, 306. ^H 


terrible. 2S2. 


times, the, 153. 


trough. 153, ^H 


terrier, 254. 


Timon.374. 


trow. 119. ^H 


terror, 1.11. 


lip-top. 313. 


true, tru-lh, irn-ly, etc^i^l 


Terva^Dt, 129. 


li-tree.332n. 


9, 315. ^1 


letter, 163. 
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texture. 9B. 


lilLle,.311. 
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TillMB, llf. 
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villain, BHff. 
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Utopian, Ml. 


rillany.SMI. 






Utter. W. 


vim.aB. 




27.1. 


utterance. S47(. 


vjalui(«. 10 n. 






utterly. 310. 310. 


Ti.,lin..51f. 




Jll. 




viprr.aa 
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Tacuum, IB. 
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virliK, 341 f- 
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VBlel. 2Sa. 


TiMge. m. 




unolH/HDf. 


Valkyrie. 107. 


vision. tHJ. 
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vami-ise. 58. 
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Vaurtal. .f79. 


vlUl spirits. 33. 
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vartei. aw. 
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VMwI.Uln. 


vix.. 10.1. 
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Toll. .TIM, 
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wiRht. 346. 
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worth. aiO., 292. 
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worth, u,, 237. 


w«asa>.d, -Xn. 
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worthless. 307. 
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will. 204. 
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wot, 156. 


wwlliick, '20T, 248. 
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wonld better, 206. 
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would rather. 206. 
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wreck. 288n. 
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wren, 130. 
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